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(gTub sepmrate portions of the ^Parthbnoi^ were printed 

jperiodicaltyy are here united in one Volume. The collection will be found 
to embrace a considerable quantity of information on the Arts of Design 
and Music, of the importance of which , as well as of the character due to 
the literary articles which diversify its contents, it is for the public to judge ; 
but, however the work may be appreciated in those respects, there is one 
Ihing which will probably give it a more permanent value than would be- 
Icmg to ii« though its essays in art and literature should be generally admit- 
ted to poesess all the merit which many competent judges have, perhaps 
from a spirit of liberality and indulgence, readily attributed to them. — It 
contains the fint ipecimeni of Letter Press prinied from Stone — a 
ctrcumsUincc which, it may be presumed, will render it an object of future 
curiosity, and add considerably to whatever interest it may derive from 
other recommendations. The impression of the Title Page, thb Preface, 
the whole of the first five numbers, and various parts of the remainder is 
effected by a new process, called Typouthoorapuy, which was intro- 
duced into the art of printing on the publication of the Parthenon. The 
utility of this process is, as yet, very imperfectly known ; but the manner 
in which Pictorial Illustrations, Autographs and Music, will be found in- 
oorporated in the printed text of the Parthenon may, perhaps, suggest iu 
employment with still more advantage in other publications. The facility 
with which Typolithography can be introduced and discontinued in the 
same book, may also be mentioned as an important consideration in point 
of economy, for it is only necessary to resort to that process in those parts 
which require Illustration or Embellisment, as -all the rest of the text may 
be printed in the usual way. 

^^mong the many Journals published in EngUod,. it might be 
expected that there should be, at least, one chiefly devoted to the Fiue 



XT. (IpkefacC^ 

Arti. In thii mpeet there is a w^t in the periodical litontiire of the 
Cunntry, which the Parthenon eeemed calculat«d to wipply. It was not, 
then, unreaaonable to form anticipadona of the tucceei ofwch a work, though 
the difficaltiea which an nndertaking w novel in its natare and ao complex 
in its details has had to encounter, joined to other cirGunutancetf into which 
it is needleas here to enter, hare prevented those anticipations from being 
realised within tiie period to which it was conTeaient to extend the 



<^ince it was resolved to terminate this Work, many ledom 
(Hands of the Arts have expressed aa eaneat dwre for its ooBtinnance ; 
eoBGMving that a Journal which might be rendered the mediam of infonna- 
tion nsefal to the ProfessioBal Artist, interesting to the Amateur, and agrae- 
able to the general reader, onght to be maintained. But whatever inflneBce 
this opinion may, at a fbtare period, have on the revival of the Partbenws, 
•r on the establishment of a umilar Journal, it is found necessary, in the 
exisUng state of the Bookselling trade, to adhere to the reaolntion which 
was previonsly adopt«d. At the sanw thM the Editor cannot dose the 
present publication without sensibly feeling how much he is indebted to die 
Buhecribera who have enom n taged ila cironlation, and to the oontrilmton who 
han enricfaed its pages with their coMuntmicatioDsrj^^^ 
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THE PARTHENON. 

N* 1.] SAtCRD4Y, JUNE 11, 1825. fPriee Is. 

SKETCHES, 

OF PADJTING IN ITALY, PROM THE EARLIEST FERJOD OF ITR RESTORATIOW. 
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ReLIGIOOS wonhip, wUdi. in *plte of the pretty Uble of tiM Corinthiu MtU nil Ik* 
I.oT«r, aetma mrj where to ban fntmibed tliB Gnt impalBa to the aite itlieHftun vti 
[iiiit'n. •• heroic deeds tad wirllke •duerements VpfeMt to tiue done to poetry, vu 
' BkewJM file K)«rce of their rerinl in awden Europe. 'The tengible fonw «I tealptore, 
wUch \iM riir«jt been of eftdler growth tiwa paiatlnf, vhlle they redaced the myvteriM 
-id wipuMidm to t. diitinet and pemusent ides, at the mne time flaRered the rulty of 
■eo, by likening to themedTet the object) of their adonilon. Bat when Uie ti«a«iire« nt the 
fidette began to extend tlie namnr limit* ct bare dengo, when tbe eye wan Kca to lieiDi 
^(h liquid iaibt, the Upi to be tlsfod with the criiuon hoe of nature, asd Mm hair to 
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descend In gloisj rla^loU from tbe brow ; it if tUMj to contelre hoir itfiieli admiivtkMi of the 
new-discovered art mnMt bare increased atCacbmeot to the objects of its represeatatioii. The 
diiidsters of re1i;km bare nerer been slow to pen-eife Uie adrantages wbich ndght arlsd 
from tbis combinatioa of fe dings, and bare never fatlrd to arail tbemselres of it wbenerer 
they hare posse^^scd the power. la process of time the arts, which at finl ipere deroted 
to the wofship of the gods, came ako to be employed in celebrating the actions of men, 
and (bnnd their encovragemcnt in the policy of states, or the Insnry of indiridnals. It is 
manifestly to these prindples, and not to the infloence of climate or the spirit of liberty, as 
Winkelmann absurdly maintains, that the establishment of the fine arts in any country is to 
be traced* Was it a spirit of liberty which animated the chiselB of Phidhtf and Praadtales» 
and the pencil of Apelles ; or was it not rather, in the two first instances, the increased 
resources of the state, and the splendid conquests of the Athenians; and in the latter, 
the caprice and ostentation of a despot? Was liberty th« impulse which gare dignity to 
the arts under the pontificates of Julius 11. and Leo X.? or was it tlie influence of 
climate which gare bhrth to the genius of Rubens ? The fiict is, that the snccess of the 
fine arts will always keep pace with their enconragement ; and It i» equally certain, that 
tlieir encouragement depends nlore on circumstances of a fortuitous natnre than on any 
iSzed principle of local or political influence. Public wealth, and a taste tor luxury, are the 
only indispensable conditions in the adrancement of (he arts | and these may exist in a state 
of poUtioal slarery as well as of political freedom. It may indeed be true, that a system 
of encouragement for the fine arts, founded, not on the whim of a prince or the fitfhkm of s 
court, but on the sound, moral, and political prindples of a free and enlightened people, 
would prove to be the most effectiye as well as the most permanent. But the page of his- 
tory furnishes us with no example of so desirable a consummation. Possibly in future ages, 
when the narrow prejudices which stiU ojppoie improrement shall have passed away, such 
a system may at length prevail. The historian who shall have to record so brilliant 
an epoch in the history of hiiman civilization, may then look back to trace the fitful 
glimmerings of former art, and grieve to find ho# imperfectly its true value was under- 
stood, even at those periods which presented ^xampl^ of the nearest approach towards 
rational freedom. 

The destruction of Rome by TOiHa, in 545^ by buryiiig beneath its ttdns all the moat 
mlualde tiroasures of painting and sculpture, gave the final blow to the existence of ancient 
art s and it was not until the 13th century^ that the rode attempts of the primitiTe Christians 
began to be improved by something like a regular principle of art^ 

Various have been the disputes, respecting the period and the part of Italy in which 
painting was first revived. Vasari and Baldinucd, firom fodingT of partiality towards Flo« 
vence and the house of htedid, have contended that Cimabue, the Florentine, was the 
first indigenous artist ; but the researches of Lanzi, who has treated the subject with great 
candoiir and ability, as weU as the actoal existence at this moment, of pictures by UaUaa 
artistay bearing date fiur earlier than the time of Cimabue, put it beyond a doubt, tiiat neither 
lie nor Florence have any jqtt claim to priority in the cultivation of painting. 

One of the cariiest names, though not the first, which occurs in the histoiy of modem 
pdnting, is that of Tullio di Perugia, who was living in 1219. This artist, however, is only 
known to ns through an old engraving ^ken firom one of his pictures. The picture itself, a 
portnSit of the celebrated St. F^rands, who, among other proofo of his sanctity, is said to 
have been bleved with the marks of the five woonds of the cross, is now lost; but it de* 
•irres to. be n^ntionod, from the ^rcnmstance which led to iu tieeatioii* Mid whlth it 
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aCraiigly duuradecittic of the spirit of the age. It seenu tint Tollio, whoee soperttitkMi 
WM at least eqoal to his lore of punting, and whose lore of good liHng is beliered to hare 
been stronger than eilhcTy being once dangeronsly ili with an attack of apoplexy, took U 
into his heady thatof aU the saints in the calendar, none was more likely to serre him in 
hit eoctRmity than the worthy St. Frandsi who, instead of oomfbrtlag his body as onr 
p«faiter is snpposed to hnre done, took special care, erery day of his liie, to immerse him* 
•df np to the chin in cold water, for the good of his soul. But be that as it may, to St. 
Fnnds, Tollio addressed his prayers ; and the holy father was so obliging as to intercede hi 
hb behalf. ToUio was cured; and no sooner was he sufficiendy recorered to nndrrtake 
the Jonmey, than repairing to Assin, with feelings of the w a r m e st gratitude, he begged 
and obtained permission to paint the portrait of the saint from nature. Beneath the 
p<ntrait he plaeed the following inscription in Roman letters : 

*' lo Tullio pittore di Femgia esendo stato guarito da questo beato hnomo F. Francesco 
d'Asdsi di una grandlssima apoplena, sono andato quest' anno MCCXIX al Capitolo 
deik Store alia M. deli Angcli et ho fato U prcsente ritratto sopra di lui per Aro* 
cione die io ho in ^lesto beato huomo.*' 

The celebrated pfcton #f the Virghi, by GuidO da Sleolla, in the church of St DominSeo 
at^iennai was executed In Ae feMt 132l> tireoty yean before the bitth of Cimaboe^ as is 
evident from thr&BeripCfinr placed beneath it ] 

•*■ Ife Chiido de Seais diebus Aeplnxlt amenis, 
" Qoem Christus ienis nnllis Telit agere pmis* 
" A. D. 1221." 

The ha^py days whidi Gnido aBndes to in these lineSi must be taken in refbnence to the 
iaterral of peace which occurred on the coronation of the Emperor of Germany^ Frederic II. 
at Rome, prerions to his marching an army into Toscany, to punish the brothers of InwH 
cent UL for haying exdted a revolt In La Faglia. For it hi not one of the least interesting 
drcomstsnces omnected wiUi this picture, that the talents which led to its execntion> must 
hare been fostered dortdg a period, generally speakings rery imfayouraUe to the cnltiration 
of art. Indeed the snperiorityof this work to those Irhich followed it for a time, is so great 
in many respects, that it is impossible not to attribirte a very extraordinary ahai^ of genius 
to the artist. As a oompoiaition, it is by no means kaitAat to the w^iks of Cimabue. The 
igure is firmly seated, the lap Is even well foreshortened, the extrendties seem to be studio* 
OQsly exhibited (a drcomstance which evinces a degree of confidence not usiid at that early 
period), and the diaperiet are cast widi much attention to natord artangenient*^ 



Sa hit«<I>!anatt Itdieaa,** aUtr Mcatbdag tbk pict«f% •■dnotieiag iht ikfmm 
htiwMm the FioftotiBes and the 4UeaacM for piccedence in the reetontleo of peintiag. statee, thttthe 
lanMrffdcaTeertefetoverthedUkiiHybjr eoppoeing that, m the Virgin of Oaldo de Weanm ie the oaiy. 
knew woA of thd ■eeter, it awy peeeifciy be bat en eaemple of eccideatel meetu, end thet, et ell eveate, it 
vodd be uobUr to eq^oe on the mtriU of e peioter from e single perfornuuice. Yet even thie ebeard pieteii 
isdenM tbeii} fi»r eetenl oOmt wetite bj the eeaeertiet^ of aot infiirior cxeeneoce, era ectallj io eziet. 
eaee. The iagedoas eetlwr of tbo ** CoMy£lrtioai sarl*Het de k Feintare en lUlie, dam lee qestiet iMdes 
qd eat pi«c^ cdoi 4e Rapbee^** peaUoos BO Im then Ibor vhidi he hid hiaeelf eollectea vith e greiU d^ 
•rtioaMeie naix. One in pertleeter, is deseribed it coariltisg of e ^owpoeition of the Virgio, the lafcal 
Clfkt»St.ioha,t«o8olalt,ead«lteiek8eiat, holdkirattaadeld. the Chil4 bolde ia hie bead e C<eM. 
iach, which ieperli«rdbiw. Oa the beck gfonad, whidi iegOt, ther* its. coaMeimbleaamber of emtil 
birde. TheWodof tbelrirgiBiiieeBiafdlfraDti eadthepvoaielef tbeSaioteereextmaelyflBe. Socba 
coeiWaBtien eofbii w^ aa vadertabiBg of no nBanai«Bitede, tad iadieatet tbet the wlltt bed at leail 
ea Irit oiHi powers of exccatioa. . 
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Th fnttinriBf OBtBMirilla(MT»f«nUe»(if dw esnponiion and dnirlog oflhupictnrai 




Hie l.ea«tac dittieb wUch vt turn hen ginn Id the or^inil ckttrMten, ii nurked. kloL'; 
the loircr aar^ oftlie laeUire in a liogte line. 

It ii worthy of reouA, that nrilher Vauri aor Baldlnocd make latolioa of tbdi pictnn, 
ihongh it »iita to thii day in excelleDt condition. The reason of thetr tilence on thia lubjeet' 
b obrioui. It ofhn a itabboni &Ct in o^odUon to their &TO(irite tlieoir. 
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SPONTINTS OLYMPIA. 

Amo^g the musical prodocUon? which have, recently bcca imported from the Continent, 
mud to vrhrch we mean to call the attetttion of our readers, tbe present, from the nature of the 
work^ and th^ rcputatiou it hns obtaioed in Germanr, seems entitled to onr earliest notice* 
Alter a long residence In France, where, in the year*ldtt7, the ^cmdAitie ImptriaU dt Musiqme 
conferred on Spontini the decennial prixe for his Im Veatmk^ he remored to Germany, and is 
now settled at beriin, as Mnnc-Director General to the Kina^ of Prussia. The present opera 
was first performed at BerUn, we belteTe, mere than three years ago, and has been repeated 
with dtstingixtfihed soccess in the principal towns of Germany ; hat, in consequence^ of its 
tardy publication, it has only now reached us in a tangible form, under the following title : 

^< Olympu, grosser Oper in 3 Aden, in Musik gcsetzt, nnd Seber Majestat dem Kdnige Tora 
Preassen, Fricdrich Wilhelm IK. in tlc&ter Ehrfarcht zugeeignct, vom Hitter Spontini.'* 
*— That ih: '^ Olympia, an Heroic Opera in Tbrcib Acts, set to Mustek, and respectfnlly 
dedicated to His Majesty Frederick William III. King of Pnisi>ia, by the Chevalier 
Spontini.'* — Berlin, Adolph. Mavtin Scksingcr ; London, imported by Booaey and Co. 

To great Uterary merit, the text of CHympia, like that of too many other operas, haa 
Jittle or no daim. It is written in the German language by a Prussian law oficer, named 
fioflman, whose official title, Oberapp^laiiomsgerichUrathj whatever dignity may attach to 
its length, is not very harmouioas, and is moreover one, if the dMies it implies be effident, 
\ry. DO meanft calcniated to convey the idea of any intimate alliance between its owner and tiM 
Moses. With regard to the opera, as published at Berim, we nmst observe, that our copy 
ha^ng been late of coming to hand, we have had little time for its examination. • We have, 
however, been greatly assisted \j an able criticism from the pen of Gottfried Weber, af whose 
Judit^ious observations we freely avail ovrselves. In what we have to say, the mnsidi is of 
course our main object ; but we cannot speak very expticitly of it, withovt adverting to iBbm 
rabject whkh the artist has chosen for the bans of his work. 

Tbe story is connected with the death of Alexander the Great. Casaander, who is mjnstly 
suspected of having been the mnrdertr of Alexander, is seated on the throne of Blaeeaonia. 
The young monarch has saved tbe life of Olympia, the daughter of Alexander and Statira ; 
a mutual attachment subsists Wtwcen hha and the princess, and thdr lu^n is on tiie point 
of being celebrated in the Temple of Diana. The priestess who is to prooounoe the nuptial 
benediction is Statira, who, since tbe death of Alexander, has dwdt in the Temple vnknown, 
devoting herself to the worship and bervioe of Diana. She advances to perform the nuptial 
ceremony without recognizing the bride to be- her daughter, whom she supposes to be already 
Bombered with the dead. But no sooner \& the name of Cassander pronounced, than the 
tiu>o^t of her fidlen greatness rushes fordbly onher recollection, and her soul is agitated by a 
vehement enaction. Instead of pronouncing the nuptial benecBction, she hurls imprecstioas on 
the head of Cassander, and implores all tl^ powers oi heaven and earth to visit him with their 
▼engeance^ The whole of this scene affords a ftne specimen of the talents of the composer, and 
s admirably calculated for powerfiol (Iramatic effect. It co&abts of expresave redtativo pas* 
sara, executed by prindpal characters of the operm» and intCKspersed ipth chonnses remark- 
able for grand and intricate eombinatlous of harmony. « . 

The mother and daughter at length discover each other ; and Statira, momentarily for- 
getting her grief and indignation, yidds to the forc^ of maternal tead^ness. The lovers 
avail themselves of this fovonrable opportunity, to entreat that die will .not oppoHC thdr 
union. Statira, whose heart is at this moment wholly absorbed in afiection for her child, is 
almost induced to consent to the cdebratioB , of the nuptials^ but a gliuice at Cassander 
awakens all her former fedings of grief and resentment, and she pronounces a scotem^e of 
eternal separation* Ia the hope of revenge, she Joins King Antigonus, wlio promisees to 
rcblore her to Alexander's throne, and offers hb hand in Burriage to Olympiii. Bat Cassander 
proves victorious in a conflict with 'Antigonus i and the latter, in his dying moments, con(e<:se8 
himself the murderer of Alexander. <>^Muider then resigns the Uarone in Cavonr of Statira^ 
and recdves the hand of i^lympia in marriage*. 

From the above brief description it will be seeu, that the niiole object of ^ the piece is to 
exhibit the Macedonian queen in powerfiilly contrasted dtuations,— in contantied conflicts 

* Both the music aad tbs tcemc anrnng^ments sppear io have undergone «oiwUlenible ebsagM mace the 
4nt pt rfon n a ace. In the early representations, the story of Voltaire's tragedy of Olympia was closely followed* 
Tlie text ims French, ^nanQfactured by a jdntstock company, under tite firm of Diculafoy and iirUaut, asd 
In the pabliahed open, French words are placid under Jud^c Hoflman's Qermaa. 
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between grief, revenge, and affection : Statira i^peaiB at one moment sqbmittmg with patient 
dignity vo her adverse fate, and at another, acting* under the influence of the lofnr and 
impetuous spirit which may be supposed to stimulate the daughter of Darius and the widow of 
Alexander. Thus she is the prominent figure in the picture, — the sun round which the other 
persons of the drama revolve like planets. She is thiB prindpal, indeed the onlv character in 
the piece ; for Casaander is merely such a lover as is inttodnoed into every heroic opera ; and 
Olympia is but a common«place kind of princess, who, though she does not compromise the 
dignity of her exalted birth, b not distinguished by any intrinsic greatnen of character. The 
opera should Uierefore bear the name of the bold and mijestic Statira, rather than that o^ 
the insipid and passive Olympia. 

The music of Olympia became on its firrt p er fo r ma nce a auliiect of critical contest. By 
some it was extravagantly praised ; by others unreasonably cenrared. The chief muni of 
objection on the part of its opponents, resolved into an imputed soperabondance of powerful 
orchestral acoompanimeDts*. It strikes us, however that the principal defect of this opera 
consists in a want of that kind of melody which '< esr'ntial to the pathetic in musical com- 
position^ and which never Mis to produce a Tileaslag and Uistiqg impression on all classes of 
hearers. Olyinpia is unqnestionabW a work of great merit ; ^ut we cannot £(b so far as to 
concur in opinion with a French cridc> who has declared that Im inmnftte tk M. Spomiimi ne 
ImitM plus rieH d denrer. 

It certainly is not altogether without reason, that Spontini is aecased of too latlsh aa 
employment of what may, to use a French term, be called the mmtfrid of his art. It moat 
be admitted, that in the application of instnunental madiinery, he not uafipequently o rerst cpe 
all ordinary mka. But it surely wUL not be said that the methods hitherto adopted in the 
production of works of art, are always to be implicitly fbUowed. The mastcHy creations of 
fenios already existing, may ewe titeir anUime eflRccts to a sperinf use of the reeenrose of art } 
titey may to a certain degree be regarded as modds of the great and beentiAdi and as daarie 
fiudes in the path to Parnassus. All this, we wiUingly aUow<!^M ost we thmfore condemn 
every deviation frpm the old beaten tract, and assert that it Is the mUtf road to exceflencel 
If we are to Jn^ Spontini's opera in comparison with the mntterpieoes of Mosart, Mehnl, 
Cherubiniy and C. M. von Weber, It is fifst neceasary to ascertain whether a resemUanoe 
between the idhiects of those woiks and that of Olympi*, would have warranted the adoption 
of a similar style of composition. Now we apprehend that it Is impossible for any one inio Is 
acquainted with the dramatic works of the celebrated artists we have enumerated, not to 
peroehre that a difference of style was indlspeB^Ue* We need noC remind cmr rasdera, that 
of the oomposHiens appealed to, some are fbumled on stories of patriarchial snnplldtyy some 
on comic incklents, others on popular traditionB and romantic tales. The tobieot of Ln 
Clemensa di Tito is that which affords us the most obrloos point of eomparison ; but eren in 
that piece, the prindpal character merely presents the calm dignity of elevated virtoe. How 
different are such pictures from that of Statin \ and how nnrtatonabJe Is It to rei|dre that 
the latter should be represented in the same oolomrs as the former! This is, howBrer» what l« 
too ofUo done. We every day meet with some pretended connoisseur, who has got bat one 
Idea of beauty— one rule by which he gauges every thing. He has fixed his mind on % 
dngle work of high reputanon. It is tte standard to which he constantly q>peals» and he 
measures CTen other work by it, without considering whether his nde Is one whkh OMjht 
te be universally applied. In this way we have heard pedants depfedate the E3^ maibMS, 
because they are in a (Efferent style of art firom the Apollo. 

But even allowing that Spontini has availed himself, in an extraor^Knary degree, of the 
resouroes of murical science, it will hardly be denied, that he has evinced correct jndgmeni 
and taste, in his manner of calling these powerful auxiliaries Into action. In the representatkNi 
of aibcting rituations and sentiments, his music Is AaracterJeed by mnlsite moMnd tender- 
ness, and hf a sparing use of instrumental accompaniment. The seene In wiuch Olyii|pia finl 
appeurs, is imbued irith all the softer pathos of romantie love ; and a duetto, in whkh 
Stiitira and Olvmpia pour forth their mutual fedii^ of maternal and fiUal afnec^km, is stOt 
more remarkable for pathetic rimplidty. 

But it is not only in sitoatioBs of the above kind that the composer's iagenid^ and 
judgment in instrumental arrangements are striking^ manifoatod. In many passages of the 
grand sctna in the Temple of Diana, which is characlericed througfaont by vivid emotion and 
the conflict of highly wrought fiwUngs, the most Impressive effocts are produced by meana of' 
snbdned orchestral accompaniments, oontrasledy at ttie proper moments, with the rich UmA 
of harmony which the composer pours IbrUi at command} as for example, when SMUra^ 
throwing aride the calm dignity wbhsh hai Quoked her MTlitoi binati Into ve^^ 

• It it related, that a fofd Mnontge irbo btd witncMcd th* fepmeatatSon of Spoattaii't OlyMpK eaitle* 
4bt theatre jost as the drama of a miUtary patrol were beating the tattoo thipagh Uio itieets i npoa wUch bt 
•fctsrrid, tlistit«at«>aagrepah|ereUeftobeara]iUl«sgftaiiMic, 
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EXHIBITIONS OP PICTURES, &c. 

One of the most conTindng proofe of the advancing taste for art in this conntrjr, ts 
nflTorded by the singuhu'ly rapid increase in the number of the exhibitions of its productiona. 
l^ough it is little more than half a century mnce the first estabBshment of anything like a 
regular public show-room fi>r art in this country, there are at the present moment, in Xx>n- 
don alone, no less than four depdtt for the works of artists generally, besides numerous occa> 
ttonal exhibitions of the works of individual artists ; not to mention those which are almost 
yearly niakiDg their appearance in most of the principal towns of the united kingdom. Whether 
good or evil will in the end result from this system of exhibition-making, we are not long- 
sighted enough to determine ; but we are strongly inclined to think, that if such a system 
continue to hi pursued under its present form, whatever temporary benefit may be derived 
from it in the encouragement of the arts, it inll at length draw along with it consequences 
perhaps vitally pernicious to the interests of the British school. There are more reasons than 
one, why exhibitions of pictures, constituted in the way these establishments now are, may 
in some degree operate to the prejudice of the public taste \ but the chi^f of these, and that 
which, we fear, springs from a necessary part of their existence, is to be found in that system 
which they compel the artist to adopt, of painting with a view to exfaibition-efftBct. Every 
pidnter who is anxious to attract the notice of the public ; and what painter is there, whose in- 
clinations, let alone his interests, will permit him to disregard it ? must learn to ** o'erstqi the 
modesty of Nature," and work up to a pitch capable of competing witii tiie surrounding glare. 
By degrees the prindple becomes extended, and the same feeMng whidi led to the introduc- 
tion of the bright reds and blues of the palette, gives rise to the adoption of other practices in 
eqnallv bad taste. Forced attitudes are chosen^ and ^utaatic accompaniments invented, for 
the sme purpose of commanding attention ; and, for the same reason, academic hyperbole ia 
often substituted for the simple andi eloquent language of genuine art. To paint a picture for 
the exhibition-room, is like writing a poem for ue stage ; each may be accompanied b^ many 
separate beauties, but a certain d<^ree of exaggeration is indispensable to the effect of both. 

That our fears with respect to the oontinttance of tills evil, may be unfounded, we ani- 
cerely hope ; but that it does exist, we are too well satisfied, and we have a right, hi comBMn 
with every lover of art, to fed jealous of its extension. However, having thus expressed m 
general terms, our deprecation of a system which more or less prev^ls in every woriE of art 
exposed on the crowded walls of exhibitions, we shall for the future say littie on the snhjeet, 
excq>t in very flagrant instances. 

Another agreement we wish to make with our readers, irith respect to the obscrvatioiis 
we may find occasion to make on the public exhibitions, is, that we pledge ourselves to no 
rule of systematic arrangement. We have leapt all at once into the middle of » rich pictorial 
harvest, and, having plenty of choice before us, there is no reason why we should nauseate 
our appetites with a whole vineyard, because we happen to step into it to pluck a few luxuriaat 
clusters. Whenever we meet vrith any thing worthy of observation, we shall pick it out, and 
make it the subject of our consideration, iMiether it be found within the jurisdiction of the 
British Institution, the Water Colour Exhilntion, the Society of British Artists, or the Royal 
Academy. 

Witii the latter, however, we are tempted to begin. The present e^lubition at Somerset 
House is the best we have seen for many years ; which, whatever may be said of the days of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Giunsborough, we take to be pretty much the same as if we had 
pronounced it to be the best that had been formed since its commencement. Our fathers may 
shake their heads if they will, and sigh at the recollection of the early di^rs of the Royw 
Academy ; but we never can hear them open their mouths on the subject of the two great 
artists we have just named, without feeling more than a consolation for their loss, in the 
possession of our Lawrence and our Collins. In worics of a higher order we have infinitely 
tiie advantage ; and though the department of historical painting has hitherto met with but 
littie encouragement, yet much is occasionally done, to shew uiat our artists are f^^^ficient 
neither in spirit nor alHlity, to enter upon it. Among the foremost in this clfi;:5, stands 
Mr. Etty, an artist who Las hitherto speared before the public only in a few small easel- 
pictures, striking indeed from their arrangement, and tiieir approach towarHs the Venetian 
system of colour, but destitute of any par&ular interest. He has now oomo forward in a new 
^mracter— as a painter in the great style of epic compontion ; and if his future effiMrts do but 
equal the expectations raised 1^ his first essay, we shall have reason to rejoice at the ohange. 
His ideal group of «The Combat," in the present exhibition at the Royal Academy, U 
particnlariy stnking, from its uncommon comlnnation of beauties, without possessing any 
very extraordinary merit in any single quality, taken separately. Its style of colouring, 
perhi^, forms its most distinguishing feature ; and in this respect the artist has still adher^ 
dofely tp the system pursued by the Venetian school. The anangem<mt of his colours 'w 
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ntlvdf _ 
M tOaiHy to giow with uic rich jnicc of life. OenenIly"nMklu, the eitrcoiitics «ie 
Koderetood, aad carefully deculed, and the compiMidon oi tlw f^oiCB k In tbB moit 
Bwtaiiy Rrle. The following ikelcli will conve)' l« otor n«de» MHne Un Of iU nerto Ib 



Os aworkofiBdi nneommoniiierit, It wonldbepBlofU to be biUAonhcritkil. There 
ti indcEd little to ceDsore ; bat if «e were to descend to partieidan, it voiud be lo dmr Ae 
■ttendon of the uUst to the colour of hi* iky, vbicfa doea not poHCM (he abial mulHf wa 
contpicnotu in the best works of Tiiiui and Csffliari. Hii fignres too, and thia b ft more 
knportant objection, partake too much, in lome puticular partt, of the character of the 
hii«d niodel. Were we permitted to ap^ technically, we should aay that the whole maaa of 
mmc ula r form, t>eneal!i the ahoulder joint of the npUfted arm of the threateniiv figure, iaof 
too dormant a character to coTnbine with the ener^ of the figure, and the action of th 
put; — that the pectoralis, the latiHsimns doni, and the aeirati mnaclei, woidd come more 
into pla; ■ that particuUr action of the cheat and arm. 



*,* tn reply tu a drcnlar which we addressed to ardMs whoae wtnki are at present 
cthiUled, to obtain their ccnarat to the tilung of outline alcetchei ftom mch [rfctorea or 
■edptnres as we mi^t choose to nuke tiie labject of criddam, serertl of the moat endnent 
btimated their aeqoiegcence, in ■ manner no lest prompt than liberal. Other*, perhaps htm 
not righDf onderMandiiY the object of our applloUon, Rn««ered It bjr a dedded Teftaal. 
W« IttTe bowever no ^bt, that thdr view of the inlgeet will undergo a change after Ae 
pnhGcMion of this first Number of the Farttienab. It wonU indeed be eitraordinBrj', were 
aajr artist* to attempt to obstruct our plan of makiug mere ontiine sketches, for the Mle for- 
fote at CTitidnn on works wliieh they eipoee to public ^--"--•' — 
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THE THEATRES. 

Ws mentioD the Uieatret ia thk mnnber of omr :piibllcattMi» ntlMr for the take of 
itataag what we mean to do, generally, upon the snl^eetythin to notioe the hrnnrdl al e traai- 
•ctiona of tbe laat week. 

It aeema to be a miatake» we think, to talk of any ftdlnre of poptdarlty abont the ^leatre, 
at a natkmal divwvon at preaent; becauae there nerer, •perhaps, at ai^ P^*^' waaaa 
approach to ao much money expended within the walls of theatres as tjben m at this hour. 
^¥lthln the last twenty yaars, all oar pantomime theatres hare made the miflw s s ^ r^gnlar" 
hanses, as rnards the spedea of the matter whkh they exhibit. There is no dMereaee now 
XeseepI occas£maIly» penim, snmethistf in the degree of exodlenoe) between the entertain-. 
mentaof Astiey's, or the Qtcim, and those of the patent theatres. Twentyyeait \mtk, wn 
had aerer more than three theatns at a tfane open, either in winter or summer. Now wn 
hare always six ur seven, independent of the Opera, and the French play ; and, dnrinff some 
months of the year (say Jnly snd Angost) , very often ten or twelve. In London* new ueatres 
hare been erected, and lioeitted ; and the old ones hare increased the duration -of their per- 
fermanoes. In the proyinces, the *' elephant's leg" of Covent^garden no loiter lords it as 
Richard or Macbeth at Manchester or Liverpool) the afl^ of ** thirty shfflings," ** one 
shirt," and << fonr bits of candle" a week* is over ; and lane conntry towns maintain weU-ied 
companies, and pay decent actors competently, Therefore ft is an error to talk of any want of 
enooaragement given to theatrical speciUation in the t>resent day; when performers are 
ol>tainSog salaries ridiculoiisly hkh, and as much money is spent ia a single opera for dw sacs 
and see a sn r , as would former^ have paid the decoration of a whole season i but though -the 
quantity of audience that visits Uie London theatres, of late vears, has increased, the cfaaiAe- 
ter of that audie n ce- and this is die real points-has sustained some alteratkm. 

The first dass of people in town are not << play^going people" now { that is to say, they 
do not frequent the theatre systematically, as a place of. amusement, though tliey may m 
attracted once or twice in a season by exhibitions of peculiar novelty. But they do not now 
go to see phtys as they used to do formerly; and pobably fas far as we can judge of the 
ftitnre) will not aoon go in any thing IQlc Uie same degree again. We are grown veiy rich of 
late veaia, and proud, and luxurious ^and these last are Mings very litOe ministered to in 
the dbpodtion of a London theatre. The house itself is objectionable, for one thing : there 
is ao comfort in it— no convenience. The ** dress drcle" at Drury^lane is tolerably appc^ted, 
put the other house |s sadly deficient. Who, that has a drawing-room, and company, and 
'^aofos, and wax^ights of hla own at home, will sit for five hourt together, stuck bolt upright 
4ipon such wretched benches u the seats are at Covent-garden ? Then, without private boxes, 
ItJs.luipaBslhie U$ do much i the mere getting in and out of a house through the dhr^r people 
-tihat coinie,iiith orders (and oUiers that come, of a worse description stiD) into the pubuc ones, 
is hideous. PamUies don't care, when they go fojr three hours to a place of what is csUed 
tiBtsilaimiwirt, to^hav^ an ofl^ensive stranger— <eoa)e *' single beer*' e?diilarated Imen-draper's 
assiitsnl talriii(^<the freedom of his odious person, and still more odk)us tongue^ in absolu t e 
6ontact with them. 

On the Qtlier«haiK!, enensive fitment, in public boxes, would be rapidly destroyed. 
Frivate boxes, the generd Ming would perhaps object to ; and, as the^ must stand empty if 
they were bnttt deep eno^g^.to hold twenty persons each, the introduction of them would be 
attoMled with coosidersble loss ^to Jht manager or proprietor. So that the diflkulty^ at laat, 
enda in this— the people who are fiwtidious stay away. The houses are filled, and by visitors 
who **pay," but who are not (that is, -Uie constant attendants) abeolutdv of the most die* 
criminative order. Countiy folks come, niHLltas bring the wrong play-bill with them i read 
VMaofeady" trhen they see Blanchard, and-ase satisfied. The << middle dasses" go a great 
tleal^ imd of necessity ).A>r they havener singers aaddaaoers at their own parties. Then the 
.young people go, 6f aU ranksi to whoih weak entertahvnent is deUghtfol, because thev havO 
aiot seen that wliidi is better ; loungers gOj who never know what the play is at aM, and 
iptflery folks, who aye better disposed to see than hear at any time ; and ttie necessary result 
1^ 'Of ooune, that^the performances given, gt«dually assume audi a diaracter,«-not as a 
ImOU of win are Ukely to be delisted inth,*-bi|t as to ^ mixed audience is likdy to 
WaaaipUble. Then aU.this mskes no difference to the property or.profit of the Manager ; 
bntitjMfces an essential one in thecalibre of our new dramaac Moductfom, and oonseqoeBlly 
. aome dUfcient e as tp the necessity tot Ibrmally discusring thaoi V ^ 7f^ whidi looks cfaMy 
to Uteraif .pwesdlls. Critidsm, at the theatre. Is grown to' he Odt ;of Jls ^ilaee, ' Aadkaesa 
. ate jBOtttteotly. nls ased, and.perhaps very foiriy pleased, with that wUch fim-critidsmwottki 
pnmouBoe to M*lMei«lie.tiiaA trash. Then the guaptUyof^UJ^Qgr ilawiirtlfiiiMrsttchn 
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wotky fydally in Uie tnsaaacc^ k a wtAam tiOHMeratica. It becomes ik> joke, lo be 
■eCtlixi;» mmi daj to da^ , the commntiire merits of Mr. Pook's fiurces witb those <tf 
Mr. Pe«ke ; or snathemstigbg the Mr. Tmnkiases, and Mr. Jenkioses* and aU the rest of 
^ mnaciray scoUionB, as th^aftig^t the to^n in <*Hamlet/' and •^Yonog M«adows,*^ 
twenty In aseason, wHh their <* first a|ipearanoes" at the Ljrceum or the Haymarket. 

For these reasons, tbere^Mre, we purpose kayk^ it entirely to the daily' papers, who are 
boond to the work, and nMMneorer hare the start of ns in it, to state how many times In eaek 
week. In a new way, ** Don Guzman fldk in knre with Don CeMtrio'* dsngliter )'"— and shall 
ftwbear, on oor own parts^ from giring any systematk notice of the theatre. When any 
thing Very peculiar occurs, we shall obsenre upon it, eidier in tlie iray of merit or or 
mistake; lo^Llng, however, in the main, for noyelties of the fttrmer character, as, by that 
arrangement (daam i>o injustice) , we shall infinltdy spare onr own time, as veil as other 
peopk's CceHngB. How far we may be abk to find any more attractiTe matter to iD our psges 
with, than lo^ descriptioos of the thousand times told eqf ui f oqu e of jnterindas awl o p af i» 
time most detesndne. We puipose, howerer, to mslLe the attempt, and with tlrfs IkI 
ccrtsinly in oar UsTOor— that if we fail to get any thfaig that k better, we stand toknhl^ 

sscare against filling any thing that can be worse. 

(I) 



ORCHESTRAL DISCIPLINE. 

Tii£ French eppear to hare extended military dadpUne to thefar orchestras, wliere pre* 
ckion and comlnnation in the movements are certainly not less deshrabk than in the field. 

At Ae 7%«a/rf IttUien^ and the Other opera theatres in Paris, the kader of the oichcstra 
gives BO kss than three »gnak fpr the commencement of the overture. These signals am nsc 
ad^bk, but merely visible. The first signifies, that the musklans are to hold uemselvcs in 
raadBness) the second, tliat ihey are to raise the bows to their vkXns, or the wind-lnstramento 
to their lips ; and the third, is for sonneting the first note ijft notes of the overture. If the 
kader observe any obstacle to the commencement of the piece, he dekys giving tte kst signal 
until lie finds that obstacle removed. Thk arrangement answers the two-n^ po rpose of pre< 
paring the musicians for the execution of thdb' taaksj and of summoning die attaitkn of the 
andjance. When the first signals are given, criesof ibecA/ hukl resound on etery aide ; and 
beft)fe the commencement of the overture, a moment of silent emcta^on intervenes^ dnring 
iriiich diekllingof apin wouldbeheard. The audience toten to the ov er tur e, finsm b eginnin g 
to cnd^ with unmsturbed attention ; and the natural consequence k| tiuA tiie mustdaas perform 
inth a greater dearee of spirit than they would othenrise do. 

ilik matter is not so well managed in Italy. There, as soon as the first riete fece l vet 
from the stage the signal for commendiw, he gives aevoral kud rape on the tin dmde whidi 
OQivers his cudDe, and then immediately begins the overture or smphony, without knowing 
or carii^ whether his colleagues be in readiness to foDoW Mm* These lasagrccabk raps are 
heard previously to the commencement of everv piece in the opera, and in some instsnces are 
r^eated twice over— -first, by the performer wno preddes at tlie plaao^brte^ and aHerwardc 
Jy file kader. 

In Psris, the vioiineeQist who supports the piano-finte accompaniment to the eedtatke^ 
contents himself with pkying merely the ftmdamental bsss. But in Italy, Ihe fioHDOcBo 
.performer fint pkys the chord of the ndtatlve, and then works it into aU sorts of coneefted 
wnriations ; so that the dnger )s not unfireqaently compelled to Ikger in hk part, ill order to 
aflbrd the violmcellist time to finish hk pssMig<6. During the recitative, the other p e tfi y mcia 
in te orchestra get -down on tlie pktform under Uieir seats, where th^ converse. Joke, and 
tskennnffwitheadi other. Then comes the warning rap on the shade of the leader^ candk- 
stidl^ Jttd np they jnmp flrom all comers. Two*thirda are generally too late to get tp their 
plsBB«9 and, Vthe sciambk, one knocks down a dedc, ano&era light, and a thsnl am«dc* 
book. On the contrary, in the Psris orchestras, the mudciana fare not sniinvd to ap^ their 



nenls4aring the-periormance. In Itsly the inBtmments are tuned In the oectatra* and that 
in tiM m6st annojing manner imaginalik ; but In the three opera ordiestrsa k Psrk^ as well 
ns'hi the ChapdUfoyS and at the coort concerts, tlds pvepsration k comfleted in a detached 
afMrnenty enthB%«at^thehcariaffof theaodienoe. The Italian mtvidanstllkeatt other 
aeem to take cepedslcsre or their liesds, and Aey eonstandy irearMOMs. This, 



r^SU; 



iTirsMZja. 



,hesiq90ie^teiiiireryoda«fltet, and makw them all look like ihe fireadi patrisfl* 
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RETSCH AND FLAXMAN. 



Or all the illiMtnidoai <A booki which lutre -froia time to time appeared, thou ttt 
Goethe aod Schiller, b^ Horita Retach, aeem to ban obl^ned a more gnieral tribuie ot 
popolar adndntion tluii anj tbhw of tli« kiod we have met with. And when it ii coDiidered 



b for poverty of cooception or deficiency of eicculjon, it a bnt fiiir to presume, 
that the onireraal approbation they have met with, haa been eiciled by other beauties of a 
moiv Dorel and not lewi atriking character. Somewbat of their success may perhaps be attrL- 
buted to tiie gabjecti from which Ihey are drawn, and which are so well calculated to appeal 
to, and BO likely to intereit, popular atleution ; for it must oot be (brgotlm, that other ai-tiita 
have sometimes adopted this mode of illustration ; and if the OnUinea of our Flaxmau, deeply 
and jaatly at they are appreciated by the tasteful few, hare failed to excite the same generU 
■ttentJon, it must be attributed, not to a want of labUme omccptioas, to which the crcaliou 
of Retach are bot as puerile citravagonzos. not to a want of bold and comprebenBiTe Ficcu- 
tioD, to which the showy dash of Relach's outline ia bat aa a trick of maoneriim, bnt to the 
circiUiistaDce of their having sprung from snbjecta unheeded by the more eilensiTC, yet. leaa 
r«Aned, portioDof the public. 

Nor b it in iDlgecti of dl|[nity and grandeur dotie, that the oatliu* of Flaxman ara mipervK 
to those of Retach. There ii eren in the more tender and graceful compositions of tlie for- 
mer, a fteling of aimplicity and tmth, and an absence of ever^ thing like oatentoUon or 
tbeatriod show, which remind us stronf^y of Uie pure sourae from which the artist haa a« 
eridently imbibed hia taste — the study of the chaste models of antiquity. 

The better to illustrate the force of these observations, and at the same time to do ao 
■with aa inturh indulgence aa posiible towards the German artist, we will here lay before our 
Teadara a aketch froiB one of his best ecmpositions, in the style in which he is usoally moat 
(uoceasfal — flie elegant and picCuresquo— iud contrasi it wUb an example of a simiior nature 
froM the oatUnet of Fbuman. 

The fiiat of these examples is extracted from the opening plate of Retach's lUoatratioia of 
Fridolin, 
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Amt ibe Mcond tram Tlaxiiiu'i Ondiiwi ot the "Biyiaf^ of AkAjIm ■■ 



We luy perhuB be totd, that tU Myla of thcB two mrtnU uw aoFMlj dt to be Made tW 
nil^of eompaiMOD; that it i> neceauir that mA ihonld exprcM UmKlf in alanfuaReM 
diOmnt a*!!^ loarco from whkh rher draw their mbj«a. : tLst the picturaaqo* **^^ 
toe DEB inMiM ■■ iU b«eera [be dumitr of epio compoiWoQ, U the io(>« AnrfinlT 01 »• 
Other wonldhanconhemih Che .pirit of nHoantJc flcdon. Bnt we contend, thai th* lu-. 
goagc of Nature i» every where the wioe; that men, under the Inflnenee of tmefeeliagot 
p4^(m, wm alwayj eaprtn. themwdre* in the limple* and readied mawier j and that, eren 
■OowiiiK to this oljectioD the foU weight which It reqnkn, it only go«* 10 ahow that the Ea%- 
BA aftM hM ehoeea a U^ier sphen for the -exorcise of U* gorin than the German, Idm- 
■«b M the dmpGdty of munnatcalned Natnrc U (uperior lo an the ee«r«ntlonal bma of 
artiOdal aode^. 

That fcr we think it but }ii>dce to go, in aauffning to thew woifca of art their relatira 
aitoatkin in the mle of meiil. Bat harlng gone thu* br, if we prooeed to MMidef ReHeh ■ 
Ondlnei t> thrmadrei, a>d merdy with leferCDCe lo the (uMccti they repreaent, weahaH 
flad them to be poafened of TaiioM and riogolar merit*. We AaD find that ^ T»r «™- 
raoce of the German artiM^ fcncy, which mUfen ao moch i> a awipart«i« "» «" «»>** 
•rwjdear of Flaiman, b freqiKntly of aerrioe In the ddiii™«on of apMecta of » wiu^ 
M thoae to which the imagioalioQ of Goethe baa gi*en birth, and that erw hu ortentaDoM 
dinilay of academic manner often add* to the chivalric fedlng which perradea Ua paore tender 
z 1^- ^ D... Sk ( k_ :- t-k.^..- -rtKiA.4< wtiifti An nnt Twmfr* thf eaurewfon Of ffennme 



cmxebtkiM. But it is only in those snbjecta which do not require the expi—w « b™— 
panon that thae quslitle. can be aihnitted ( for, at we hare before aald, whatevw lenda to 
dotroy the nimpie enei^fy of fe«Iingr, must be conride»ed aa a defect. 

The chief of iletach's merits, howerer, seen) to be his power of combinadOTj. and therer- 
sadl^ of hia talent. His creatlTe fecnlty, lilte the maaieal geidw of hk comtiTman 
Weber, can adapt ilseU with admirable fiuaHty to the tone of the subject on wh^ » * 
e«|Rd, be it erav* or gay, terrible or pathetic. The feTounte bnont of both, howeret, 
•ecM to be ami^ the wilder scenery of the miagio»aon, and, to render the coinparMon more 
eomplMe, they icem both to have diworered the nme Mcret spring of nnivenal appUnse, 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

In ft precdDi^ d^ we hsre briefly notioed the other theatres which minister to the {^ 
tigTM eatcrt sinm e nt of the towii, and hare stated how we intend to deal with them. The nature 
of onr pw M kat io ii, howerer, seems to require that we should pay somewhat more attention to 
the theatre whidi forms the subject of this article; and we therefore begin with a short review 
of the pasty hiteading it to serve as an faitrodtiction to what we may hereafter say on the 
performanoes at this establishment. 

The season opened mider circamstances of rather a riKsadvantageous nature. The insecure 
state of tlie gaUery, rendered It necenary that the performances^ould commence at the little 
Tleaferehi the Hay-market— a situation by no means calculated to show off j to any advaotsge, 
the *«;^^^ D^y •od elegance by which the representations at the Italian opera are 
omaily attended. The necessary rep^rs at the Opera-house were, however, completed 
with nncommon celcri^r, and the goddess of 4uhion, attended by aU her gay votaries, once 
more returned to her fi^vourite temjOe. The sesson has not been rich m novelty, either with 
"S""**^ !? PJ™*™*" <>' performances. Only two new one-act operas have been produced ; 
and not a single new performer has undei|[one the orded Of the operas to 

whidi we Uve slh^, the fltit, endtled ^iWwe, is the worlc of G«*brali, aoompoeerwho 
5**JSl?*V ^^^ conriderable reputation on the Continent. The story— that of a 
danghftr abandoning her parent, in a moment of weakness, but ultimately triumpyng over 
hu raentaientby her tears and her penitence— has been firequently dramatieed. The music is, 
mgenml, of a simple, «pressire, and melancholy character. It contains, however, some 
DOM irar^f Powm, which are evidentiy the works of a master-mind. Of this descriptbn 
«-^i?l ^'•'^ *f*^^J^ Bbows, Kgnor Pokto, and Signor Remoriot, when Ade^ 
^J^i^US'^'^'^ri^^^^. ^^ incensed father. The composer has here described and 
S!f!3fT:,1^f!?***^'y* J5** «^^ "^ ^« heart-broken giri, and the indignant 

VSL^LJ^i S?T*^ ??^ Madame De Bbonis dispUyed consummate alnKty in her pcr- 
oJX^ tST'^S!! ^^^-^'W^^. J^ch absoii>s by fii the neater portion of the inti^ 
SL jStS^.Irl^^^'P^^i JT*'^ ^^ produced for thelJenefit of Madame Pajta, is 
^«^bIm ^^iTLf^lil^ Paesiello. This opera, though now, for the first ti^, 
JS?^?«JS!JiS 21:f ^ n^*»Jer-pieces of this eminent cSmpoeer. The overture is a 




SS U iSSf hftSLS ^SSJ!r^^ ^' ^""^ ^^ S^»^» «^d indeed, m the lower 
KidLSS ^ S^i^^if^ ^"iL^** J^ ^^«*^« wkcthw any other singer is capable 
IwTlriSfie^^^S^^ The music whSi she haXexecutTM 

^one ^^^tjB^J^^ l2 playful iHMness, in the next.'^Aed by profoundmSm? 
^^^ ^ "^''^ qualities." t is one n>und of 

»SSS«tI^A^^^ T te^u*^*^ ^' ^^ mo* unaffected sensibiUty by 
m52^ ¥„ w uir^ ^^' «he displayed, throughout the opera, abUities of the hidLert 
^^'rr^^Zn^.!^^'^'^^^^^'^^'^ her lover ^esto^r to r^n, AegS^ 
^^S^iS^^^^^ .V°r^ meUncholy to Uiankfolness and joy, wWe J^ 

4^ ^^^^^^^^i^l the lover, and Porto, as the father, execiited a passionate 

A^^^J^^ST^.^"^^'^^^ ^"^ ^P^' with rare excellence. *^ 
Sem^^ tSJ^^.* "* ?''' "^T* ""^ ?* «^"» "^ ^'^ o^ ^ossim'B serious open of 
«w!!T?T' ~. ^J^ ""^i consider to be one of Rossini's happiest productions: for 

M^^SsSd^^ ithas,'irwhT,T^i!in^; 

PArJT^^i^ ^S^Tl^ ^"^^ ^"^? "^^^ Ro«8Wi's best operas are entirely free. Madame 
ll^^^^J^^* ^^ ^^5 ^^^^ "P^* •^d interest^to every scei^ in whiS^e 
SSS^He^^^^^'l^J^^ for the display of her talents, boL as an actrSTttdt 
!Sf ;« 5f.^^2!L**'^-?^ "^^ ^^ ^ ^^ MUr^,, (Ognor Ceivblu), in the 

22fj^w™«). m which the cold and inexpiesuve acting and singing of the latShSr 

SL^!f^'^T^^' tS^<%htentiiecolo*uringof^iLiep!S^ 

^^i?{ ^^' ^'^ ^ borrowed foom a popidar Venetian air ; b^hc has Wraiur^ 

a5c£S?^ b^^^f ^^ 'niesetW^loetter^thechorusses',^ 

*fcwf^^ ^X^^ ^J *^* **P^' ^^°«^ *« chorosscs, Uie most remarkable is tiiat 
Bd^ ^IS^J^^^^tH^''^::^"' ;*^" Babylonians and' Indians enter the T^pb^f 
b/^r^«S^ ^^L. ^^. ""^ "^y ^^ * P^«*^« *~* characteristic march is perfc^ 
S^u^^^LJ^N'^ f '^i?^^ ingenuity ia the arrangement of Uie vocdJ^uSTa 

AUdame Pasta has also appeared as IMfdcm^na, in Rosmki's te^ opera of Ouih^^^uA 
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*^ y ^^.¥ ?* yWttg, In wfaSdi Ae lun J&ewke perfcrmed, mtdmed ker wdt-«med 
fepvlKMNb Madame PAiTA's deHcate esecntioii of tl^ laBMotiiv air. *' Fkipita imartm 
r«l««,;' wm not eadly be fcwotten by «ioae w^ 

exMitKm. GAftctA'a OMefo ii josdr ranked amongst bk beat perfomaMxa: it ia bMW 
ai tm a fed . in a* wIm^u ^ a^ .j.-,^ ^a,,^ w^^ 1., ^ ^^^ yf nrr'n Jnilfrw fran, bulwiliii^ 



^ Che fed! ovemitraete 



hie acting and rfngfay dtau > e every c ommfn da t ion, ^"'ir nnad T*-*TrV w»*^»V*^ »i*^ **Tr ttiae nf 
IfadamejPAaTAinTVmcfcdl. HerexeciidonofdieYecilati?»-<»0^aMi/dbfc»«6tfmte««i^^" 
can only be equalled by the ddidooi tenderanpi whS«b sk* ootjakmlnicates to tbe nniriirii^ 
mlaiidedairof iMittfift'jw4n<<*"wbkhli>nowa. She bere brides tbe palm with Catalam 
Tbe latter imparted more fire and trrflliaiirT tn tbr tbr the innnnr hiflttu <ntft it tnera of tbo 
laagoiriiing aaplratioBa of a deiieate tboogb ardent pambm. The acrioua opera of ti^tm 
C B r tmitm ^ the mwic of ^wbicb, byRoeami, is taken from liia oratoffe of li Mket im Swtt$^ 
bas also been revired witb mncH ancoess. This is, nnqnestionably, one of Roeami'smoet 
elaborate and most original woiks. The opening choms, '* Oh! chi n'aiiaf" aftirds a wam^ 
derlid proof of wliat may be effected by geninSy even witb sli^^t materials. The mHitm 
Is the meet rimple tliat can be imafrined ; but, by feUdtons contriranoev by ge eni - iiii g to it 
at nneonal interrals, Rosawi has produced a choms, erery bar of which bieathes tbe langvafa 
of ariet and despondency. One act of Rossini's con^ opera of '* VJtaHtma in -i(tui til^U 
and {feasant pfece b aa likenlse been rerired. Indeed, except on two oeeaaions, when Mo- 
ZA«T*s yozte di Figmn and C^Hfim, TutH were performed, the directors of this cstablfabmaBt 
bare confined themsdrea ezchuirely to Rossnn's mnsic. A little rarie^ snrcfy wonld not 
be dingreeable. Sonp for breakfost, sonp for ^nner, soup for supper, and soap for bieakfoat 
again, must, bowerer good the material, finally pall upon the taste. In tbe bauet depMtBMt. 
Htde has been done. The now baBet of Cletpatrt Beine d*Bgyftt, gate an opport nn ity for 
aomedcgant daadngs bat tbe scenery and marhinery^-adguncta hsdlspeHalbie to a fine bdlat 
* were rery indifltetent. Good taste was ^splayed iq the rerival of Ia P^ f-rrrr-'nf ona 
of die most JnteBfrtnal baOeta which has been performed for yean. ' The ekfaat dsncipr 
and areb«nctllig of BfcsdamesC. Vbstms andLeGnoe, in this baHat, aracSioaedfa^ attncthc 



AUTOGRAPHS. 



A pomArr of C. M. Von Weber has been published at Vienna, uad^ which is plaosd 
a fo»4imfle of Us signature, tbaa: 




Hafing before us 
fae^ibidieof bis 



irtegffifhktitrof B c eth o y an» welikedM 
•l»t 



a ppurtwi l lyofnddhr » 




It has been for 

btfend to Tisit tUs 
witb hfan, towinaat 



some time reported of both the above eelsbrated composen, that they 
ttiy. As to tbe former, we bdiete that no arrangement has been made 
tte ci^eetation ; though it is known that he is now employed ia com* 
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ra^ aa opera^ to be entttkd Oberon^ for one of our titeatret. With regard to Uie latter^ 
die FBilharmonic Sodety did enter bito a negotiation with hbn> to Mnoe bbn to come to 
London ; but a difference, as to terms, prevented tiie oondnsion of the trea;^. It ii said, 
Hiat Beethoyen demanded about one hnndred pounds more than tiie a^;otiators on tiie part of 
tiie society were willing to gire. This result has been a serere ^sappomtnwnt to the lorers of 
mnsic, who cannot but regret the pleasure of which the economy of this society has d ep i i fe d 
them. An establishment instituted foe the encouragement and improvement of musical 
science, and siqpported by ample funds, surely ou§^t not to make it an ol:jeet to dxive « hod 
bargain with a miaof genius. Bendes, there are, in the ease of Beethoven, drcomstaaces 
which coQStitute a daim to the greatest liberality ftom such a sodety as tlUs. He is afllicted 
witii deafiiiess, can speak only hu native language, and, from his general infirmity, is under 
the necessity ofhaving a confidential attendant constantly witii him. 



VARIETIES: 

FROM CORRBSPONDENCE, FOREIGN JOURNALS, &c. 



A very tiBgamr uierery ae«epiion nas wieiy ueen aiceoipiBii in m uenoaii jovnni, en 
Berliner tllgemelne mQaik«l|tche ZeituDg.** A story was got op of « yoonr Genoan tliidei 
gone t campaigning in Oreie^ having found two metalie tableU, on wliicE were engcaved 
•f a. mnaioal fMtim at Corinth aeren hundreil and nine yean befoee the Christian ara. T 



A very tiagnlar literary deaeption has Ut«ly been atteapted in a Gemui Jonmal, entitled " Die 

8tndef4, who bad 
ed an acco«nt 

Theae tablets 

the student b represented to have sent to his ande, who ia-ealled Professor J. €L Harhazdt andatnaala^ 
tion of the inscription said to be on-one of the tablet*, with ncommentaigr by this peeudo p tofess oi, ane pnb- 
Hshed^in the 43d Number otthe above-mentioned German Joamal. The management of th^forgeiy iaclcver, 
bat the^parade of learning, evidenClymade with the. view or imposing on the nnleamed, is Ikr too great Then 
is, besides, an attempt to deelde in ttie affirmative, the qoestion of the knowledge of harmony by mt andenti. 
This bold attempt naiorally tonsed the attention of the German mnatclans, and Herr Gottfried Weber of T 



atad, an able aompoaer and critic, wished to obtain a eopy, in tlie original Greek, of the passage, which laemed 
to pat an end to all the- long disputes sespeeting themiuucal skill of antiquity. He ooujd tmA no trace of any 
aoch person as Bf nrhsod, and therefore wrote to the editor of the Beriin jonraaj, sanpoaing that he nnnt know 
where lo find his correspondent, requesting him to forward a letter, which he endoaed, to the leaned proCea- 
aor. The editor noi» found bimaeirobliged to acknowledge the deception. He stated, in reply, that the whole * 
atfurwaaaheax»^wh{ch had oriffinated with himaelf, bnt which,. in the oaeeutionp had been canriod too fiuw 
IfotwithstandinK thO'gvMinds ot suspicion^ whieh aMobrioos on the fimt peruaal of this forgeiy, it has tatdy 
bee»tranalated into an Eagliah mnakal Jonmal, aad'mueh pains takes to p«ff it off mm. wooderftil discotery. 
Mot a single doubt aa to thetruth of the extmoiditiary tale is haarded, mm ao aotioe la takoa of the aekiiow- 
ledgment of th» deception by tlie penou with whom it originated. 

Signor Yeluti, theeelebnaed soprano,, who has4ately arrived in this couohry, is expected aoon to appear in 
Meyerbeer's Crociato in Bgitto, pfepamtinns being making for bringing out that exqnisiU opera a* the 
King'a Theatre. Veluti haaaliuady been heard in aeveral private cirelea. Rewaapnseot at the lateAnniver- 
aary piiiner of the Royal Academy of Mosi^ where be waa acoompanied on the harp and flute by Itanf. 
Bechaa and Nieholson. 

M ADRlD.^The taste of the Spanish nublio is more Inclined to aongs, bderoa^ and trifling pieeea, than to 
good iaatiiimental oomi^lioitf. Muskal sdeoee baa Indeed lallen very low. A Sefior Canucer is the only 
musieiaU'Well grounded in compoeition. He ia the present manager otthe Opera, and- baa written aome pieces 
in Rossinraatyle, but without coming near his model The other pretenders to muaical compeaition eooflae 
IhemselvM to daiices, variationa, and nob like things. Rossini iaextolled to the skies in every part of Spain, 
and his principal operas are tolerably performed here and at Barcelona. He ia thought more of than Moiart, 
wbo»e masterpieces are aa yet little JKnown in Spain. We have, however, one gm pianoforte performer, 
Madame Medeek, ftsem whom wo have bow and then the pleasure of hearing the works of Mocurt, fiuaunel, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. whose pieces are here great rarftlea, asoven.theimportatioaofmiieicintoSp^, is 
■omriewed with jealousy. This ndy, who is by birth a Rusfiao, was educated in the FarishiB Conservatory. 
Hei^bosband, a German, is a clever violoncello uid a thorough harmonist; but his compotitioBf are of too 
aerious rcbaracter to please here, Tbeae artists were brought by the King from Valanpay. and placed in ttm 
Royal Chapel. They were, however, some months ago, capridonslv dismissed firom their luoatioiia, and they 
now live by private teaehing. Madame Mede«k*a instrument is reskoned the beat in Spiin. It i»a six-octavo 
piano, and was brooeht firom fienna at a great cxpeaoe. ^WktA ia aiagnlar enough is, to meet here aevotal 
ladica.who plaf Ae German flute very well. 

%e In completing our arrangements for delivering this First Number of the Parthenon to the Stone 
Frees, we have been.^ble to reserve only a small space for expUnalion respecting our new process of printing. 
We thought, indeed, that it had been already sofiieiently deseribed ; but we have jnst learned, that in aomo 
Instanees, the Prospeeltts of the Picthenon has been perused, withoutits being understood that the letter pie». 
it contains is printed from stone. We, tlierefore, wish now to state, that every part of that Prospectoa, and 
•f this publication, is so printed; by a procesa which we oall TypoUthogiapfay, because it produces the effect 
of typogmpbic printing, through the medium of stone. We have only to add, that the types of Mr.M'MilUn^ 
ol Bow-street, which we Uaveemploysd for this puipose, axe impressed upon stone, after being composed in 
the usual mRuner. Though the prooeM is only an extension of the principle of lithognpby, it, peihapo, is 
not too much to say, that the app«arance of the FsitbenoB) and the Prospectua which aononaoed it, may bo 
regarded as marking an «ca in the graphieal artss for they are the first examples of this nwde of printing in 
any pnhlieation in Engbnd, or, we believe, in any othev country. That typolithegrapby aflbids great boili* 
ties for illustration, this Number of the-PMthenon will pfDVO; and as the process may obvioualt^bc applied to^ 
many useful andomomental purposea, we-antieipatf CRMntho pnbllc, thai aneouaifuneot Wiifh vUlcnabln wm 
tD'Oany ittotbtdtgm&of pediBotion.ot which, wn aa confident ii it inniKtiblo, 
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MccaAec ir&lc. Om of Ui iktaral^BiinrladMChitnih of the Angelt at AnU. TIm 
■oUcct to a enidfia, ud tiMMsk iMOmct ia dnwiiv. it k wM to be aot defideat in Ufe aad 
liiinMiijii (FtoriBo. Ooch. d. idch& K&nrtc). From ncperiineltt* nude npoa thk picture 
kl7B8, ^ two TOT iMndoMltaHmartkti, It Menu 10 havB been {Minted father whh oil or 
wUnome Mit of TWaU. tlMashItod*tei«DB>rivtwo eeBtoHea previou to the repoted 
i h t U Ttt ) of dl-petaa^ by V«» t^. On thb «al:^ we ihaU probaUy t^k« ocuuod to 

We htTCMlectedoaa otGtnnta'i iretco puntingi, MktpedmcttofUs style. It represent* 

"voftbeo 



fkt vnfrtdoB of St. RWi ^e Apottk, and will be leen to be a very boltl attempt 
MNWoaforwmKUaBage, We ini»tr*mlBdoi(rfe«der»,lhetweMe^pedd«f oft 

■iiMWiinit tif ihr iTiifTTtmifc nititi, irtn 1^T — '-^ -«t^«j t-J — i— J-y f, 

llOBttMtlwJiy Ml«f»i* w U aMo*thi««lyO»wfcqi ri'ti Mii tt»iIlb>pwBdMd,bottfcgM 
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tbk Mid tlie fbregolng specimen of art, tliat there wm as yet so knowledge of die rales of 
perspective, that sdence which determines the reladye distance of obiects, and gifct erery 
thiof its proper size and place. The works of these early painlfers were, in that reepect, like 
the pietnref of the Cliiiiese, where the ilistaat figures are often as large and as distiiict as thoat 
that sre neavest. 




Of tetdioolof OiModaSlettiawitDaododiBoniaMgiia* who haa keen enOMottsly 
mlfcid a pspil of Qiotto^ ^^^<>^ ^ ^ known that he was emjSmd to paint an altar-piece for 
thediorekofS. l€arlaNofdteatFlof«ooeinli75, nyearbeforQthebirthDfGk>tto. Ado* 
cnneat pveaenred in tiie ^* Memorie Istoriche de|^ Uomini fflostri 4el Coaye^to di 8. Bl«ia 
Kofenty" kjr F, Vincemki Flnesdis, plaees on reeord tibe very piioe which was paid for the 
yloiin* It iMtieai that an agyesment was entered Into* ** Eidem Dnocto dan: et aolyere 
pro MrffeHhNioeaiai: gnhwiiiaginta flor> p* am paoto pbgendi fignram B. M. V. et cjoa 
iiinmi>«intii tffi et aUandn figuranan^ dec et deanrare, &c« fte.''--that is, ** to pay the 
aaldfiwip ft hundred and ft^Flocenti]ielire« in coasidmtkin of hiipaiBtbg the figure of 
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tit X\tmvi\ Tirrin IfiTj, wit& ber Almighty Sob, aad other finres» gildbig lt» Ac.**— Tb« 
pncdee of ^2w» it ^ pmer to ««itiaik» wm ahnoit imhrertal amooy the jpdstert of thii 
Mriod. TlibiiAHBwmid of the pkturcim often* mere field of gold, ^. .__ 

Ob the tobket of the tepretenfrtkms of the Vhgin and CUM, tnd o 
aom»hitei«e^ obeemtkmt are eontifaied m the anonymode work to wUch we hate belMV 
httd oceaitoD to reftr. InthemonmBeBtiaBterkirto AeComieil of Ej^ieMt, which waa held 
JBtheyear431,agahiatthedoetrioeof Neatorhis, Bishop of CoMtajattnovle, theVirghihad 
ahvaTa been Munted without the Inlbnt Chrift; hut the dhrbi^ of the VirgiB hayittbeea 
rr* ^ * ^' br that coondl, and Nestorbts hating been depoeed and anaihematiaed ft>r hie 
faSlofi, ie artista immediately began to ahew theb aeal, by paSntiag the Vinria ahmf 
with the Child. Thia coatooi became established, and waa the more icnipiilotuly adhered lo^ 
ftwB the drcmBStaace of the Greek aitists not being aOowed to gita lioense to their bnag 
cr to depart in any way from the plan of compodtion adopted ior the sacred pictures* Itii 
to the eareftd obaervatSon of thk mk, that we owe a sort pf transmitted lihene s s of the 
ffrdhiici of theAposdes. In^u^ the coincidence of those featurca.ia erident hi the oletMrei 
of the Oreeic artists, and those who Mkywed them, whaterer may be the diffM«Boc of age or 
coQBlrT. It^Kay be obaerred In the andent MoaaSca of the chmjches of Rome, Rar fn a j 
Naples, Vemee, and Sidly, in the ilhmuqations of manuscripts, and in the d^cy^ and 
triptycha* of wood, wory, and metal. The GreA aitista had ano^ n»tom. Which Wan 
also pnMrted for some time by the ancient Venetian adiodiofthe 12th «^^J^ They plyd 
at the top of their pldarefl the name of the Saints they represented, i nse ajm ng tiw IsHsra 
aomedmes In a perpeaaoalar, and sometimes hi a horlaontal dirsctioB. Thll^waa a remttaBt 
of the system of the Iconodasts, by which tiM Greeks wsre foibiddeB to wovsh^ images 
withovtaaaca.— Thas Saint Ptalimiat 



^ Ifotydbm mdHMM pictit,,pta 



LITERATUBE. 

Ws hileBd to gire notices of bookf, old aa weU as new, more eqpedally if thmreMildB 
ftMtkable pUtes, or hate hi any way a rdation to the arts of Design or Mnsle. we hate 
takn m cas it es to obtain soeh assistance in tlie execution of this piuri of our plan, aa wUi 
onahie os to lay a nnmber of Interating artidea before oar readers. We canndt, hOWeter^ 
obaerte any orasr, dther aa to the date or the soljiect iA. the^ woiks which we may nam 
■Oder retiew. In general, the conmunicatlons most hate pfacedenee aeeorA^g to tha pepoda 
•t which tibey are feodted. 

« I Mabmi BBL ]>01II« Academico Pufgiiao,* Ice. fcc. " Difiso In aasrtxo libri, la VeiStw, M J>C!.XlKr 

<■ TbelfcfbtotdSoai, Member of the AtwicaMr orPBgriM; thet fa to iiy, OiammiieMflriineeil to be bdd 
idir e i e e u it a ef People etPlecee of BoPtetllecreettoa 1^1 Flotencc, leplete wttb l)wSoaine oa ■a ay 
u and OB BdaeetWa; with Ffae Sejino, rarioat Hiitoriee, AndeniaiMl Modem l*irapefbi^ hmv 




itTlloffd Aa&Mae. Aaecdotet and TWcs. IKvkM hkU Fow Booki: % t?oft, aealbl to Mieeat of a>l 
._ Jtieae, ibr the Bofcn—tioa of their Condact, aad prepir iar Mia of tyery Pi nftertia. Dtdlenedto 
the Meet EaueOcat Sigwv Oionoai Teadramiaof. 

** AtVeaiee: FHated by John Beptiil Bettoal, 1fl».** 

This is the daberate and rather taunting title of a ,cudoas book, writtflB by Anloido 
Pmneesoo Dckii, and first publbhed by him in the year 1552. As this prodnction Is distio- 
gddied by intrinsic ^kecnUarities of an interesting and taluable nature, and may be, perhaps, 
but little known to the general reader, we t»fop<Me hereafter to publish a dnr traadatst 
«itracts from the most amusing chapters it compnies ; biit the pr es en t ps^-will be detotsd 
to a brief descriptSoB of the b<M>k, and a notice of the fifo and conneziona of its author. 

In the Britisk Museum they hate an exemplar of the original edition of 1552 ; hot the 
xopj before us (a Museum ssle-duplicato of the year 1787) Is of the later impresdon c»f 1619. 
U contains 200 doid^ P>80» —d 50 ^afferent dedgns prmted firom wooden Moda. In some 
of ttese, the cutting is eoavae $ and the impresnons are. In asany InsUfws, Utrrsd and 



^ Fnm 'fv^^C^f trifUx ku^; pSctoree .which an aaoally composed of thise iepante comiieTtflMatt, 
the two fide diriaioiw fnUunc upon the middle one, Ulie ihntten. iVy were atoo called tahtrwKUi, and, 
when compoeed of only two pieeea, diftfchi, la oar nest Nnmber, we iNopoee to go bach to a laoie remote 
pe ri od thaa that at wU^ we flfateeauDcacedonrobeeriatioM^- in eider to give oar leaden mmo aeeeaal of 
thcee cnrioeitiee <tf aft. 

>» TUeieagMMfaldedicaUoaby thepoblkher. Thereii, beeidee, apaitlctthirdsdicttioBtoeaih «f ihe 

' beoin, two of which «e tigned /} i^veMM«r dfff* 4Mdffiis iVriif^ 
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Aafeotin. Bst whatcrai tliey aaj wtBt U ptriat of "■■y*w f V -1 *->A ud iihibiIib. m 
ikttaitMif eompcoaated by tl>e rigour of eompoutioD, Uw boUncM of ootliae, the Atncter, 
n^ea^, ud •nUomicBl kouvledge whicb thev edulih— qoalitiai, indeed, irikich Aar 



•ome of thoM mlgfaty and cotempnniry peuciU wbich wen, in Pom'i time, caBfmiu: k 
aeuthlew »nd a spleodld reputatioa upon their ut, their age, and tfaeir country. Wc koov 
thM tome of the old maitere frequcatly did caadMcend to ti«ce little iketckra, for the porposca 
of thosB who doired to hsve them ei^and lor inaertlon In printed books ; and that thoae . 
■light tODchM (rf " Hie hands of power," are eaaily diaeeraible to the pnctiied and imtmctnl' 
tjr., hy the grand comxptlon which they testify, and the prodigious effect which ia in Ihcm 
producL-d ti^ ft few coteless bold lines and acratches, bastily Uirown i&, in fiu:t, rude and 
wnftnlahed la oppeaMntee, but in their general remit and aspect, nowerful, p-and, and 
man«rly. This in precisely the eAct-tff wme of the wood-prints in " f Marmi dtl Dimti" 
and when we recstleet that Doni was on terms of inUnuite acqiuinbuce with maD> of the 
IHends. sad patroiu of tlia <rts at Venice and ^Yence, it should senn easy to aocooBt for 
Iba glimpses that we here obtain of the ityks of more than one of his distingnishad com- 
patriots. The four dirisiaas of this work are subdiTided ia&t eight a^ forty Ascoones, or 
■abject! ; aild the tit)e-pag« of eaA part beara a deriee of an "Academleo IVregrma" on bit 
march, with staff and scrip, in search of thst knowleibe and Infbnnation which are reqnldte 
to enable Urn to diacourse so learnedly and rarionaly ^h the Affevent peooiu who npaii ta 
■' the marbles," the pgrtloos, and piami of Floreoee. 



Tbe moit euriotu of the aiticle* are, periupt, the extnct ftmn tlie IHmt of tbe Otri 
(tMchiin the e«ronadon of Fetrardt with the Imrel In the CWtolJ, ooe of its lays of tha 
MlebraM^Thrabadour Araant Darnel, U the original Prorei^ali and the Schoolmaster aul 
Us PlipUi the Plnti»who waoM hare captnred the Su, and one or two otbeta. 

Dtmlwu bom at Florence sbODt tha year 1503. Heww of a noble and ancient Ihmily, 
In Ua youtli he took Ae haUt of the SerritM Brelhreni an order in wluch he muBlaed bat 
feiryeaft.- He then seeulariced, and snbwqneiitly comianed m the condition of a alniple 
frie*t,to wfaich'fae added the prolcselon of an aotluir, but wUioai ranch improring hW condition. 
He was, indaed, often obliged to snbaist by layiof idmm«, when he CMdd derire no proSt 
from bw pen* 7*111* porer^r rendered bin *T*ricioas, and cwr to dedicate his work* t« rich 
nwi to lAom he might look for bandwme mb^tiea. Wbea It h^pcaed tbu he wh 
deedved in these eipe^atiotts, be did not Uae& to reprint thji. iW-Mime prodtietians, and 
addren them to tbe proteclioa of aome more gwwroot K-™!***! At Venice be became 
Ae^nainled with DomeoichT, one of the moat learned men of ,tb« IGib centnry ; Iwi {uriof 
liad a serious quarrel with tb«t firiiwat p«f*on, Docd retaned^ tn lUb, to Florence, whera 
lie solonmed for two years, and finuk tbeace be w^ came to Venice, in iriiicb dty he 
■ettled for a long time, andprintedtlicgreaterMit of hiinBMAone work*. He WMaftnnider 
of the Academy called "Peregtina," one of Uu^t Dtarary aociefle* with ftntutie name*, of 
wbidi Italy has afforded ao nianyenmplcs. Tbb acadcMy reckoned amonrlt* manberaBscdla 

BeoUroglio, Jscopo Nsrdi, FtaDcetoo Smtariao, Lidgi IKdce, Eneas VEai, P ■" — "- 

^Ito, and other (etcbrated nten of Ictten. lo 1564 Don) retired to the 
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of Arqnesy m the Eugmcan moonUiiiBy near "FtidaM i a place whidi has become iOiiBtrions a> 
liaving been tke chosen reaidenoe of Petrarcb — the nomade eoneecrated to tbe last t&^ of 
has hopeleas bat immortal paarion for the beantifcilLaQra. It was at Arqnee, or at Monselke, 
another small Tillage at some dietance, that Don! resided daring the renndnder of his life, 
which termhwted in the month of September 1574. Of M* works, but few have sarrired 
to onr times, notwithstanding the noise they made in his ; such of them, however, as are best 
known to ns, possess a certain free and satirical character. He was a great plagiarist. His 
**£pigiaU tU StnecMt tradotu in Un^fua To9cana" (Yen. 1549), Apostolo Zcno, In his notes 
■pon die Italian librarf of Fontana, has shewn to he almost a TU^atim transcript of a 
iteflar translation, pnbushed by Sebastiano Manilio, at Venice, in 1494. It b a singular 
fict, that Doni, who was very anxious to be considered as harhig enrolled himself in the 
ranks of those who at that time combated for the Cath<^ church against the heretics, has. 
yet made so firee, in some places, with matters of religion, that more than one of hit works, 
Bke the ** Trt Lettre dei DonV* (Ven. 1552) are included in tbe << Index Ejrjmrgaiorim^," 

The title, **IMarmi" is taken firom a place paved with marlile slabs^ in front of the 
Cath^bral at Florence, where the Florentines walk of an evening, and where the conversations 
rdated in the book are supposed to be held. This choice of a tttle exposed the SAthor !• the 
fbOowing sarcastic epigram : 



^ ManDork iBKiibtt, "Doni, bene nofmliie libf1la^ 
Ftf ett frigus, enOD, fparaMrie mUfit likri** 

Which may be thus rendered : 

** The mmbUt^ DovU weU vomr book yoQ name; 
Its coldiw mnd tbe muoies* mt the •amc" 

It shofidd be remembered, however, that the Boentbos age which samamed Aretfan 
** the IH^ne," and tolerated the public redtatfen of the MorgmU0 Maggiorc of Fold, at the 
bm w piets of &e most enlightened princes, and the most fflnstnons women of Italy, was m 
disposed, and little qnalified, to pass an impartial or a competent opinion upon productions* 
which, in an the renpects of decency of Uu^n^^^ ^^ honesty or propriety of poipose, are 
honombbr distingnfshed from the effbdons of I>on!*s friend, Bembo, Aretine, Gaston de 
MecBds, del FhHM», and others, whose brilliancy and hnmoiir will scarcely ever excuse to 
posterity die vidons licentloasness and scandalous det^b of much of thehr poetry. We shall 
perliaps be able to intradoce to the readers' notice some passages tsom *^ I M^rmi dd Doni," 
widcfa will cmflrm the pr^se bestowed on onr w/$kor, for that philosophic humour, and 
origbal tone of sarcastic pleasantry, whidi in his own ^ ptoeorsd hiss so considerable and 
extennve AT^atatfon. At all events, some of ^ prtetswell deserre the space we shaB qnure 
for them hi ov pages. 



FARTHER OBSERVATIONS ON BPONTINI'S OLYMPIA. 

In onr last artide on this opera, we dosed oar remasks br quoting firoa the prindpsl 
scene, a passage whidi seemed cucidated to aflbrd an idea of those striking efTects, in the 
prodoction of which Spontini is so eminently lumpy. Wb talent shines conspicuously in the 
composition of concerted pieces and choruses, whidi natural^ present the dements of con- 
trast ; but, at the same time, we think it will be readily acknowledffed, that he is less snc- 
cessfol in the Presentation of sing^ and undivided sentiment— -the ^rtingsUhing characteristic 
of the erMT. Inis pecuHari^ in Spontini's powers, as a composer, is perhaps more obvious 
in O^^nqna than in any of his former works. 

Ine flnak sncceedmg the grand .#toa in the Temple of Diana, which we described in onr 
last, exh&its a most imnious |od original application of tiie resources of art, in the fre- 
quent unexpected transufons firom'^mmon to triple time, dec. The redtative which precedes 
Statira's dr in the second act, and tiie dying scene of Antigonus in the third, are remarkable 
aiamplcB of powcvfol expresdon. In ^e laBt^mentioned scene, tiie bass of the accompani- 
Bient, in itsdf, idmirabfy pourtrays the ra|^ despdr of the expiring monarch. The third 
act of t|u$ opsM contahis a grand march for a triumphal pfoeeasion, which is performed by 
the o r ches tr a , a dioms and a bund of notary instruments nU pake, first executing passages 
altemaldy, and next fai combination. 

In tiiose parts of the opera in which Sfiontiri has ma^ the most lavish use of accompani- 
ments, they are so contrived as never to overpower the vocal parts of the music ; though it 
has been boldly ai&rmed, that the vokes qf the dngers are drowned amidst the din of the 
ordiestra. In the redtatives and other dedamatory passages, instrumental accompaniments 
art indeed very copkmdy introduced ; but they have jnerdy the effect of internunctuation, 
and form, as it were, commentaries on tiie texl-*the verses of the poet being only re-edioed 
in the strains of the composer, and the dnger ii afforded ample scope for expresdom 



» 
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But in ipite of all tii« bcMtiat wUdi tlie motic of Oljmpia immieitkmah^ powewee, H 
prcaento nuy delbeli. TImm» liowevcr, wre in a great neaaure attruratabie to fbe im indtf- 
ierent maleriala widdi tiM c ompo aa i lias had to work npoo. It ia indeed anrpiidDg, ttiat tlie 
antlKir ahonld have prodnoed ao Bttla ottt of so fertile a aabjeet; and it ia atul more extraor- 
dinarjt that a oompoaar poaaeiaed of Spoatini's dramatic Jndgment and taate* ahonld have 
waated his talenta on so abortlTe a U^eito, Not only are the catastrophe and manv of the 
pvin^^ eitnaUoba hrov^t about in a forced and nnnatnral way^ but the poetry ia UutNig^ 
out ffisfigored liy unmeaning bombaat. 

The piece shoold terminate abent the middle of tiie tlfird act^ wiiere Antigonna, aobdned 
by Caasander, confesses himself tlie mttrderer of Alexander. Tlie innocence of Uie conqncror 
is estsbliahedy and he receiTea the hand of OWmpia. Hiis is proper ly the end of the opera; 
Imt Idle scene changea for tlie r epr esentation of a grand triumphal procession, and the curUiia 
doea not foil ontfl after Statira uid Caasander have delirered sereral long harangnea to the 
people and the soldiery. 

It is almost needleas to.obsenre> that the eifoct which the fine march and choroa in the 
third act were calcolKted to tnroducey ia nnfortnnatdy materially diminished^ by tlieir lidng* 
fattrodnced after an the draaaatic interest is exhausted. This unwiae arrangement renders that 
pert of the composition like a detached piece, unconnected with Uie rest of the opera. 

-.The music of the danoea which are introduced, are, on tlie wiiole, lihe most pleaaing of 
fhfi&elodiea. Hie overture is a splendid composition, distinguisiied throughout by grauKur 
and aolemnlty, and forming an appropriate introduction to an heroic <mera. The opening 
aiofement, arranged for tim piawHforte, which we subjoin. Is characterktic of the pamu 
atjie of the music ef the opera. 
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EXHIBrnONS OF FXTHrmOS, fcc. 



mUnetMomhttw* 



vof p^tin 



In short, of Ae geoted eomtdt of pundng, if udi u fifttmtun oaf be oied, in reAvMM* 

" ' * ' 'don tadSMilini thin of rank — tlw prcwntKAIbttkiaBt SumerKt-boua 

'■" --•--■■'-■-- irartlit*, or, perbapi, mg-'i pra- 



ig thin of rank — Urn iircwnt 
id Ibe tute of onr K 
ems ray mndi to io 

, 4re PuAy nnd«vtoc_. , 

re tte metttor tiu traaUe of GD^ng out their tncanii^. 
*rili of UitDricr* "'"■ '~ "~" 



= - . «teof onTBRiit*, or, pcrbapi, mg-'i 

T«A* wcaUaR, At tMto of die pnbHc, Mtms ray mndi to iDcline that «mj. The res 
wc MA, ia deer eno^ : tbcM nl^Mti we ruil^ nndcntood. Tber ex^Un Ihemtdrn 
'-" "^ ■ 'i*. Toe 



nr.prehend 

ordinarv drgree, rey ii rei dtter the 

with tbe dinerant «nnla<rUdi the voHu 



aadeajor 

techucal knowledge of en utkt, _ 

■TR intended to comoKmonle. The &nt of Otm qotlificationi )• poMCHed tj noma wh* 
hare Mt made H a puticDlarelject of their Mndf; and to be altle to Wuf the laM on n 
nidrn into flay, dewiidi oo incoMldenhle ihur of iaOamty with nnanl hUtoTf. It h 
■odJig, to fcawr that wwh m Bictare f tprw enti Socwtea defcnilliiK AMbhto t boltokaUe 
tocdlnpataaHmMf*warakiK>IltbedrrumMapeMrriaUo^M)3MeTeatndtbeMtoni t* 
iMUMiTitr the nutnr proob of OdntetMled niemliUp and tdf-da^ eihBiiled In the noh)^ 



MemliUp and •etf-dadal ohBHUA by tl 
reflect on the Tarird riiawWer, ami at r a rled fcte of luapnamei 
"- ** farf lo fte tt j o j m nt nf 
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im- tiiiag like m iwal intcroC in then 
MMMti to wliich wr hkre ifM' " 
or Mr. Brigga's nceiiR from the ' 

• - ' - • - ■''b ,r^t fo, to defiwOrc «Mciaioa, who bOcra 

wao la DOT MUBDea wnu lac iray m wmcn the ■object li treated, or who doM not ft^ con- 
pr^ead at a ^ance the ttny it misld ten ? In the Utter, who U Aera ao tttei)7 Ifnmit of 



piage of Nature, so DntoBchcd bj the mtsic ayinpathr which oi 
I Mt to nUKiumediatcl; into tlie ^Mt of the Mcne ! The Cataloa 
liincKi u>n ttiai is Lseeiitio ; hot we do not nqniie the aid of Ae O 



tklaUBIuvn, 
to percrire du 

thcTwithkthooiMid other little grace* of ._, , , , __j 

mechanical merits of tkit litde compoaltioii, concur in producing one of fh^ moat complele 
ud intemting apedneu of tlte dUa to whidt it beloogi. Of Aia, pechapa, anoie aBO&«r 
time. Landicape, too, ii a apadea of eompatitSon, which, howenr much it maj' appeal to the 
f;uicf of theapecUtOr,hwllt(learBOOccaaion to *'draw upon"hiaatodt ofknowle^e — and 
thb i* alao a favouiite dua with tUe public. In worka of this aort, all onr ezhibldooa 
abvaad. The Water-.Cokntr ^IdMlion my alnxxit be laid to be entirdvcompmed of ttiOB. 
In Sameraet-hmue; the' moat cooapicnoDa, Irodi its sixe and situatioD,.ia Turner's " Harboar 
of Dieppe." It b eont^Mioui loo, a* many of Mr. Tumcr'a pictures arc, fbt the boldneia 
of Itij pretensioiu. TUa ia vM (he lint imlaiice in which that urtUt hu ■Itempted to rnreaant 
' '"' "~ ■ '■ '■ IT ia It the Brat inBlance in wUch he haa filled In 

, , - - - own to the brightot and pnrett colovri i be not 

only fills (kr ahott of theeAct he would produce, but, iriiat iaatDl wone, bepradnect an 
effect which baa no proto^pa in natoe. Hla pktnrea ate apkn^ gew.«awa, ^Mch we 
adndre a« we wotild the re^iictad biHUance of the motber^^peail, or the fintaatk thMh 
t»f ilwkaleitleacopot but aawoAaof h^ aa kMg aa the iautntion of Natare ■■ to be held aa 
legitimate olqect of art, we nerer cu look Upon them In amr odur )Mt, hut aa ttd 
ttiea of » miMaken Incf. Happily, Mr. Tnraer'a aystou seenu aaif to dEe with binidf } 



do not a] 



ir to be BUfficieiitlv powerfof to procure bbi an; foUowers. It in 
how mnd, la Uua d e pitu^ m of pdntbg, onr artiata aeem to be 



Indeed pleaaii^ u obaerre how mvA, la Uua departmMit of pdntbg, 
gdded ay the true prlmiptM of fanUatJoB. Some of than, Hke Col 



(dded Of the true prlnd^ea of tauilall 
SeantUnl soeMnr of landacapa with ii 
^periaa of co^podBon appaah toorc MMgly to the aibttioaa tt<n tbia. For thoae who ^n 

lUe to_pick them on^ Ihet* are aone very ^caabg landicape* la the exhibition 

One of Ae iNMt, ttongh not the naon conqdcooua, ia a 
a Mr. NoUe, an aillat wtlh whom (his woit ntakea na for 



take the tranUe to pick them on^ Ihet* 
of the Society of Brilaah AitiM. " 
-'— °-n Hamprtead Heaa, by 



the fllM time acquainted. ItaboWamdehof that rdlA&irAetnikd yet chaateuedbeantiea 
of Natnra, Which la ao indiipenaable a condition Id the taata of erery artlu who would cwape 
tiM ttvmneli of nannedam. Mr. LlDton'a wotka, generally tpealdng, erince mudt of tbia 



Id qndity. ffia ■■ Vale of UtawVik," in the same eibilntion, doea ut Inteid diaptay m 
idaofitaausMl. BaeoloniinglaaHofedwrtooopaqaeandcoUt Bn bia " Chalk Oiflb 
Bear Fblkaloae,'' and Ua "Ddet," am miA Moie aatldiKtoiT exaaaple* of bia powera, 
EwiT part of the teiaM taaaa wiA the 0owniK barwony and tite variad awiue of Nature t 
•ad ttw latter, beddra It* aerial tOnaa* and tiw sober grandnir at Its oolooiiag, possesae* 
netfts, aa a eompodllon, of no ovdlaary kind. Our rcadcsv may pcrcdre ftom the annexed 
akMch, how WKh the talent of Iha artlrt ia to be aniTWinilfil in thii raapacL 
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THEATRICAL FREE LISTS. 

^ Toe rather iffly affiray wfaiefa Utdy took place between an author and the "Leasee" of 
Dmry-lane Aeatre, Has at length been jodkruilly disposed o^ ; and the former, ibr the attack 
ipadc upon his person, has got, in damages, 80/. We have nothing to do with the ditfeivncei 
'^ithar of dramatists or managers, except to regret, en passant, that, when they occur, they 
Ck'^DoC be settled more decorously ; and we notice this affair, merel/ to say a few words upon 
the ri^ht set up by the pimntiff, Mr. Poole, to pass « free," so long as he may live, into 
Drmj-lane thei^. 

liie dtimtte between the contending parties, seems to have grown up pretty nearly thus : 
Mr. Poole havfaig written, or adapted, certain '< Afterpieces" for Drury-lane theatre— with 
tke Toerits or demerits of whkh this qnestion has ootiiing to do, but which certainly had 
oocaoonal pleasantness aboui them— quarrels i^lth his old customer, Mr. EUiston, and haa 
the weakness to addrestH the public upon Uw case. Tbc public, who care rery little abont the 
writers of farces, and not much about the managers of play-houses, probably never read ten 
lines of Mr. Poole's appeal ; but tlie party ?busea in it, of course r«id it through and tlirough. 
The TeiT devU and this audacious dramatist tu?n instantly becoming as one in the eyes of tha 
lessee of Dmry-lane theatre, he (the lessee] strikes him (the rebel poet) off the <<free list" 
of the house ; upon which Mr. Poole declares, in broad English, that he has a rigAi to go 
into Drury-laoe Theatre ** free,*' whether Mr. EUiston wIUs it or not ; and, moreover, that he 
win do so — retor^ng ** the sohu,*' aa it were, in Mr. EUiston's bowels--^ despite of the 
BiaBager*s prohibition. 

Now this «* right,'* chaiged aa being m every person who produces ** sacoessfnl pieces" 
(A e. translatea a fkrce which is played six nirhts) — in a patent theatre, to a gratuitous 
admission into that theatre every night for the rest of his life, does seem to ns certunly to be 
tlie wry oddest ''right," divine or human, that ever was asserted. As regards the pntctical 
reaaona b lmeas of such a claim, every body knows that the <<amroal admisnoiM** to a patent 
theatre adl tor about eight guineas each ; consequeptly an admission for Hfb niULC be a 
property of some value : and then, farther copisidcring that as many as twenty ''suoccsiitcl 
Meoes*^ are very often produced in a ^ugle season, we shall see that, supporing the trade to 
be open, such a quantity of "right," might, in i*. few years, aecme, aa would form a x-ery 
Mrioos burthen upon the theatre. And this is by no means so extreme a case as it uiay at first 
aeem to be* Theatrical property ia constantly changmg haikds. Mr. Poole's " right" (as he 
himaalf swi) arises agunst the theatre of Drury-lane — not against the manaper — for pieces 
prbiiisi hcfere Mr. Jmiaton was lessee of the house. Now U ia perfecUy wA known, that 
tiiere it no word of stipulation as to the acknowledgment of any such *' right," in the lease of 
the tSbntae to Mr. EUiston ; and, moreover, every dian most feel, that snch k guarantee, if 
it had been provided for, would have amounted to a formal incumbrance upon the projierty. 

In feet, if any '< right," specified, or understood, belonged to Mr. Poole in this affitir, he 
•hooM haive triad k with the parties against whom it realW a r os e a gainst Mr. ElBston'a 
leasofv (aeoerdbg to his own shewiag)--not against Mr. Euistrm. Bat the tmth is, that 
the fefar qoattiMi rsata npon one pomt— to wit, the usage ; and, upon that pomt, no one 
CM know heller tlMm Mr. Poole hhnaelf, that be ia entirely in ^e wrong. 



The eoatom, as refards this privilege of authors, is^ and has been, thia— Every man 
wlio writes for the theatre, is in the habit of receiving a free admissioii--that is, he writes 
hb nana dowB^ aad walks on — ^into the house for which he worlcs. In many instances, this 
conrteij goes ferther : an author who has written for one house only, receives the compH- 
sent ot nfoe sd^issinn feom all ; and very often it is given to literary men, in the same iray, 
n^ have Bot doae any thbif for the drama. And the object of the practice ia this— it suits 
Ae poTMse of managers, that those who write for them, or are likely to write for them, 
ilwiild be in the way of seefatf those exhibitions which may elicit new raecolations of their 
own. Bat is It not too absord to talk of any «< right" aridng to a prii^ege, of which tho 
public play-bills, whenever it suits the convenience of the manager, fomudly annoancs the 
rscaUr 

For the very riory of the theatre — ita very ultra triumph — ^is in the positive exdarion of 
Ihtse '< riglitfiii enterers. Whenever any extraordinary attraction fills tiie house such aa a 
Cofonatkm— or Mr. GrimaldiF--or a new Tragedy — ^we Wave it in red letters— in the very extra 

Cff clutfaeter— in letten a foot long — << Th£ Frbb List is Suspended ! ! !" Why then where 
ve Mr. Poole's ** rights,*' and those of his co-plaintiff's, been sleei^ ?>-or, rather, why 
hafe they been soigne ? — they could not sleep— there have been snch Te Dewmt sung always, 
for the last twenr^ yean past, over thdr violation! The *< Free list suspended !" Wliyis 
there not feasting, and wine-bibbing, in tiie side sceoes, whenever it happens ? Are not the 
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nmmeff^^^caXiffinV* Does not the catfioi^<>f the gT«at-€oaU engage aiiUBistuu?aiidan 
there not dean emrts expected to be seen in the npper boxes ? Why, we will pot the point lo 
Mr. Footo himself; for there is no man who can answer it better. Can he plead ignonmcey that 
tt is the <* snspension of the Free List," which gladdens the whole ** e8tablislMnent"<— ^mn 
the lessee down to the lamplighter? Does he not know, that it is better fiur than— << This 
honse is crowded nightly !" Better than— << In conseqnence of the unprecedented- overflow 
lo*-** Steanob but TRtJE, OR THB Stjudduno Mounsbbb," no places can be kept after 
Halt mst Seven o'docki V Better even thaur— *< Not a single order can be admitted ! ! !** 
--•'whieh Thomas Dibdl* wittily enough translated, ** Double ones may \" 

It seems waste "of time even to observe, that this exercise of tne power of snspensioa 
alone, forms a complete answer to BIr. Poole's daim for a ** right," wliich no proprietor of a 
tk^itre ever could have contemplated the granting. Without meaning any offence to Mr. 
Poole, he judged very ill, in snppodng that he had sach a rightl and' still worse in attempt- 
iitf, as he did, to press it, unless he was absolutely sure. Mr. EUiston's beha^nour was that 
ofa man eidifrnot very sane or not very sober; but Mr. Poole's daim savoua alittle of that 
innmdane ladlhr, which induces people, according to the proverb, who have an *< inch," to 
'* take an ell ; * or, as an' old nrench author pleasantly uiustrates (te same ^position, in a 
phl^pic against the undue ambition of the softer sex : 

** Sits l«MwUifeinine poor rieu, 
Mettre Mm pied dessus ie imd, 
Le IcDdeDMiii U Ihiuae b(ke. 
Le Toodroll mettre Mir ta tftte.** 



LEONARDO DA VINCI'S LEDA. 

This interesting work of art Is now on ssle by priyate contract, at Mr. Christie's room* 
The siriject is Leda irith her twian,. Oistor and Helena, Pollux «nd Clytemnestra. The 
flgure of Leda is in foil-length, about tiie sice of life, and is almost entirdy naked. In the 
badL-gronnd some horsemen are seen, and oIm of these is said to be intended for Prands tlie 
Pirst, in whose arms tlie accomplished Leonardo expired. Vasari does not mention this 
picture, nor indeed anv of the works which Iicoiiardo executed in Prance (of which this ia 
■aid to have been one) , except a Cartoon of St. Anne, and even that he d^cribes as having 
been rather contemplated than completed. He ^avs that the King of Prance, ^o was greatly 
Attached to Leonardo, and poisessed several of his works, was dedrons that he should paint 
the Cartoon of St. Anne, but that Leonardo, according to custom, was a long time talldng 
tlie subject over — <<£» iawe gran temipo la paroie" Leonardo da Vind seems to have 
bestowed as much time in reflecting on the treatment of his subjects, as tmins In thdr 
execution. £verv one knows the stOHry of his fomous Last Supper, and the' Prior of the 
Convent of the Dominicans at Milan, who was so tired of seeing the punter dt for a whde 
morning at a time in deep study, that he prevailed upon the Diike of Milan to hbt to him the 
necesdty of getting on with the picture. Leonardo, however, easily satisfied the Duke that 
men who are employed on works of geidus, are never more busy than when they seem to be 
doing nothing, and rewarded the meddling Prior by introducing his portrait as the head of 
Judas Iscariot. Considered as a work of art, the Leda of Leonardo da Vlnd is rather coriooa 
than fine. For the period at which it was execnted, it must certainly be viewed, in common 
iHth sU the productions of that master, as a very extraordinary eflbrt, and is, to say the 
teaat of ft, an interesting specimen of tiie state of art at the be^nning of the Kith century. 
Bat it arast require a very great sliare of devotion in the cause of anthjuity, to place those 
dry and laboured productions in comparison with the moving and enenetic compodtions 
which have since i^peared. Nor must it be forgotten, that Michael Angdo was in existence 
w^ile Leonardo was occupied on tfais very picture, or that the latter prodentiy shrank Arom a 
eompetition with that grat master, which he had good sense enough to see could not but 
terminate to his disadvantage. Yet it must be confessed that teodem art owes much to 
Leonardo da Vind, and that his laboured attention to* Nature was not without its effect, in 
leading succeeding artists to study more minutdy tiian before, that inexhaustible source of all 
that is valnaUe in art.— It is said that Uie ram of 7000^. it adced for the pictore of Leda» 
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THE ITAUAN OPERA. 



IUmmni's comk opera, 11 BmrUere dt SipigHm^ the work in which ihe-taleBti 0/ thb 



Mteomoeer were irtt developed to a Britiehaadieiice, wae, in the course of bit week » 
ynry e Mfecti r dy rerived at this theatre. The grsat nordtj 00 thie occasion, waa the fln( 
appeamoe of Mademoieelle Garcia, who lostained the character of Ro^inm fai a bmmI 
ialerpstinji^ stjle. This young huly is, we think, a truhr Tahiable acquindon to the company. 
She poetesses miBiy of the requisites necessary to the mrmatk>n of a first-rate singer. Her 
voice is a ddicate jopraM, r em a rkab le, especially iu its lower tones, for its dnket richness. 
Her style of eiecQtion is, Uke that of her fiuher, florid and eUborate. Her nnisiiifrti are» 
howerer, introdnced with so nnidi taste, and are w skillony managed, that th^ nerer 
odfea d t h ey oerer i^pear rednndant. She sang, with beaotiM effect, the •^«*Wtf fmi^ 
oommeodng with 

** Una voot poco h.** 

In the latter part of it, her sdence excited nnirersaladffliratkm. Herintrodoctkmofwhat 

a tedinicslly termed Mteac di ttU U a socoessiDn of short and rapldly-cxeciited shskcs waa 

BoC only pimng in itself, bat was perfectly in accordance with the senrimrnirs, those of a 

lif^ nirited gm» which she es^ressed. As an actress also, Biademoisdle Gincu deavfei 

nosugnteomi 



commendation. Natnre has given her an elegaatly»<bnBed person, anda 

iriiklTbeus the staom of intellect. Her acUon is (tee a&a graceful-^and there was a playftd 
■ifhansB in her look and manner, when tridditf her andant guardian, wldeh waa qjolla 
in vdson widi the character of /totina. We should like to see her as Siummm^ In MozAjrr'f 
opera Le Notze tU Figaro-^ part for which her powers, as an aocomidiahed singer, and aa 
aninrrtrd actress, are peadiarty adiq>ted. Her performance of Retina has given titt most 
nnmixed satisCudon, and has greatly extended a (hme winch previously had not travdied 
beyond Ae bounds of the Concert-room. Signor Oarcia's CmoK ^trnmHwy though a litUa 
Ofereharged, is, neverthdess, a pleasant performance. Itsgreat fault is, a constant stralniqg 
aHer Hgfatnesa and vivadty, which fiitigues an audience. Those quafities should H>pear to be 
the pure result of constitution, not the olbpring of art and labour. Signor Gakcia sai^ with 
neat ldk%. The sermmde, 

**Ec«orklenleilcidet 
SpnaU k bella Aoroca,^ 

was executed in the moat languishingly-tender st^. FigarQ was exceecBngly well represented 
by Kgnor Rbmomni. He displayed a great deal of amartness and humour in depmng the 
rogneriea of the sharp-witted pemt^uer. His song^ 



**LMgO 



citU.'* 



given with uncommon animation. Db Bbonis, aa Dr. Bari^lo, and Pojrro^ at JB^Mittt, 
ai^ported thoae diaracters very ably. The fine bass air, io whidi the latter detcribea the 
progrcaa of cdumny, 

" Ia calumnia i nn f«Bticello 
Ub* aarrttmwi geotUt^ 
CbeinMMiblk,Mltlls,** 



waa c » e c i i ted by Pobto with nnch force and eiMrgy< 



mmii 
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THE SKETCH-BOOK. 

Undbk UiU lie*d, we prnpott to fauert extncti from tbe portfoUM md ftctom of 
wteiiB trtirti of cmiMiice, both living tud dead. We begin with ona of WatteaasttnAei- 
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ligliteeM of tbeir peodlfi]^, aady abote •]!» for tlua «ir of oMe, and etegut kkkAmoe, fMf 
Mh/m^nietHe, which he hiis thnnrn into his ikgnres. Hk separate studies shew an inc ess ant 
attention to tbr \'arieties of Natnrey and most of them are characterized br an air of the 
greatest tmth and simplieity. Uke Sir Josl^na Reynolds, he was partkularly happy in the 
management of the dresses of the period at which he lired^ and which, howeter stif and 
awkward thej may appear in the compositions of others, in lus works assome aa appe a r a nce 
of graeefbhiMs anl ease. 



SOPRANO SINGERS. 



Oim moslcal readers are aware, that of the four cDrislons of the hnmaa voice, the 
Ugheaty wliich the Italians call the soprano, geaersUy finds its place within the compass of 
the fenufle oinan. There are, howerer, male soprano ringers nsmfly, boys— and certain 
hsfiridaab, who must also be indndad in the same daas ; becanse ft wonld not he conTeaient 
Id range them in another. One of these male sopranos, Signor Vduti, has, as we stated in 
ovr last, Tinted this coimtry, and Is soon to appear in public. The-terra s^prmf, behig itself 
maaeoHne, the necific fistinction, ** male soprano," may at first sight appear a pleonasm. U 
ii, however, perfectly coosistcnt with the present usage oif the ItaUaa langnage ; for throogh- 
oat tiie whole of Italy, the Signora who appears in operas, in the parts which were form^y 
fiUed by the real topram^ is now called the Mpramo, She is sometimes described as the prime 
S9praiu sometimes as the ^o^rmno Miflmf ^ w hich terms do not mean exactly the same thmg^ 
as the former may hart another associated with her, whUe the latter always rdgns akme. 

With rqpird to thme singers we hare call^ male sopranos, bat few now exist. Besidea 
Vehiti, oaty four, we believe, are pubHcly kuown, and three of these reside in Rome. The 
names of the latter are, Mariano, rerri, and DoblH — all nearly fiftv years of age. They may 
aometimes be heard, on Snndays and festivals, in St. Peter's drardi, and occasjonallv in the 
other chnrchea. Then^ is something extraordinary in their execotion, and the art tney dte- 
^y ; bat their v<rfces ore defective. Mariano has the greatest compass. He sings onhr in 
St. Peter's, on extraon iiuiry occasions, and eii^}oy8 a very hi|^ reputation fai R«me. The 
impression he produce: in singing the MUertre, is said to be wonderfoL The mode of 
ainging this psalm in the churehes of Rome, is perhaps traditional ; but, be this as it mnr* 
thereu a beantifol fdmplidty in Mariano's execution. He introdaces no ornament, in the 
slightest d^:ree inconsistent witii tiie dignibr of the sukject. A foreign Bsaatcal critic, whose 
£«ay on the State of Music in Italy, has famished us with many of the foals we here sthle, 
pote oat the following, as the only passsge to iHiich, on hearing Mariano sing iktMiierert, 
he thought a more serious character might have been given : 




The fimrth male soprano Is named Domei^cos^ Reali, a young man of twenty^ who beings 
by an uafortunate aeddcnt, seriously iDJured in his infancy, was placed by hSs parents in a« 
estafaUdiment for educating singers of this descriptioa. He left Rome some years ago, and is 
Mdd to be settled In Porto^ 

Velotipoassases great power of ei^reedcm. Hisstyleofsinaing Is, in point of art, of the 
Ughcst oroer ; but many of his auditors, tnough they find mnc£ to admire, feel in the end 
that the ear remains unsatisAed. His voice, like the other sopranos of whom we have spoken, 
ottcA appears defective, and it ia observed that he almost always rings too flat llie dr 
which seems to be his fovouiite, and which he has sunc at the Duke of Devonshire's, and m 
othor private circles, is M fmti CmicwKs, from Morlacni's opera of TcMd* e ItUtmtu 
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AUTOGRAPH OF RAPHAEL. 

* Thb foOowiiig tntognpb ngdrntnre of the great RaibeUo, k extracted fnm « leMef 
la hti own hand-writiiig, preeerFed in the Mateo BorgUno, at VeUetri, and publiahed by Qte^ 
tmnere de Qoincy, in his << HifUrfre de Riqphaei et de •«• Oii?Taget|" a iv«rk wUck w9 
intend fhortty to malw the fofcject of a criticil iiotioe. 



t>mo 






IlieletlerlaaddretiedtoooeofhkimdatatlTiUno. and the chief object of the writer 
teema to jiafe beea> to obtahi a reco mmenda t i o gi to the Oonfidonlere of Floreaoe, in older to 
get a|»pointed to deoonte a ciunnberj donbtleia, as Qnatremere obserrcs, in the i*«if#sir 



A NATURAL EOLLLN LYRE, 

Nbak Tryberg, in the Grand Dnchy of Baden, tiiei« is a chasm in a Movntainf not 
onlv remarkable for the romantic natore of the scene, bnt for Uie e xtr a or dinary soonda 
whkh ooca^naUy issue from it. This latter peculiaiity was first observed at the end of the 
seventeenth oentnry, by some soldiers stationed on the adjoining heights, who heard mdo- 
dioQs tones resounding from the tops of some fir trees wluch grow beside a water-ftll in n 
neighbouring wood. The current of air ascending and desntHJing Uirough the chasm, receirea 
a counter impulse from an abrnnt an|^ of rode, and acting on the tops of the trees and 
shrubs, forms a natural Eolian Harp, the tones of which are accompanied by the gurgling of 
the neighbooring water-£sU. The religions spirit, which was the preruKng characteristie of 
the age, led the soldiers to regard this phenomenon aa Uie result or supemaSnral agency. On 
i^pronching the spot whence the munc issued, they found alixed to Uie tallest of the group 
of fir trees, a wooden image of the Virg^, holdiog the Infrmt Jesus in her arms. This image 
waa fixed up in the year 1680, by Frederick Schwab, a citixen of Trybevg, as a memorial of 
bis having been cured of leprosy by the water of the mountain spring. The soldiers, how- 
crer, mnjectnred that the Image had been brought thither by Angels, and that the a&rial 
mosic which had attracted them to the spot, was the sinnng of a celestial choir, in praise of 
the Mother of God. They placed a tin capsule over tiie Image, and inscribed upon it the fol- 
lowing words : Stmcia Mmria^ painma wUUtMm, ora pro moiis. Near the Image was placed a. 
box, for the receptkui of offerings, which soon became iulBitotly numerous to defray the 
cxpence of erectiDg • wooden thapd on the spot* 
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MUSICAL RIDDLE. 

Tbk fonowing Canon it eztnete4 ftom • foreigB mnrfcal Joanml. VahMf tOB« o> 
«ar iHMkn ■n\B Urvat na with n aMution. 




ORATOBIOS IN BOME. 
A nhsmaxT nxm a letter on the frebbnt state op uvnc in boms. 



TBBontorkNi given lMre«BiiiiaIl7» in the CAumNwmm, from the ftM of December 
W EMter, on Snndavt and fMtiTalfl^ are in many reepecti Teiy remarlcaUe. Their imtitu* 
tk» ga?e birth to that roedes of mntick which has obtained the name of oratorio. They 
were cetabCahed by St. PhUip of Neri> the fbonderofthe CongregaswmedeWOrmt^Hodiliomm^ 
abowt tlie middle of die dxteenth cenftnryy with the view of attracting the people to th6 
^wchy and thvs collecting crowded andiencet for the two aermona preadied on preacribed 
daya, fay priests of this order, atnight-fidl. The first sermon is preached before tlie commenoe- 
acat of tlie oratorio, and the second between the two acts of the musical performance. 

Yon are aware, tiiat part of the chorch wlieit these compositions are performed, is called 
the <Vai«no— which may he translated. The Pn^dng, or, peihaps, rather the Speaking Cham- 
ber*-.and that the name of the place has been transferred to the music. The litanv is fint 
chaonted with the oigan accompaniment, and next comes the first sermon, idiicii, by a 
mfcolar castom, is preached by a young Im^ bdonging to the school connected with die 
€*0mgregmzitme tkir Ormtorta. On the day of the 4mmCmoMa comeeMime di Marim f^trgine^ I 
hfarda1>qyofse7enTearsofage, dressed fimtastically, like the pet-child of a Parisian pctiu 
mmiirette, preach with A^dcgree of nnction which would not hare disgraced a dirine of more 
r c Tfr end appearance. The priest of the order who happens to be the boy's tutor, sits out of 
sight on the steps of Ihe pulpit, to prompt hispupn, in case of necessity. The boys, however, 
seldom stand in tSt^ of such assistance. They deltFcr dieir discourses with antonishing 
aoeuracY and fluency, and are never lor a moment at a loss. When the youthfiit preachef 
ac^idi himself onnsuAlly well hi the dischsige of his sacred duty, his tutor gn^t^ him with 
$>*' ISkMsmw9cthMvo!" No other token of AppUwise it aUowtd. At the dose pf the first 
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iermoiiy the oratorio commencesy and ^$ch penon present Twlio are all men, women beWij^ 
ezdnded) draws from hb pocket hia text-book, and an end of wax-candle, v. -th wbirh J.e 
takes care to oome ]^ided« and which he lights at the sacred lamp, in order to read h'r« 
book; for the chapel is very badly lighted on these occaskms. After the first pan of tlie 
oratorio^ the second sermon is delivered. The wax candles are then extinguitthed, and the 
auditors either listen to the preaching, or, what is more usual, ouit the church uniU the 
second part of the oratorio begins, when the candle ends are agam lighted. The oratork^ 
commences at half an hour after sunset fa wux.*wra ii n^tie), and frequently later. 

I obsenred some defects in the executk>n of the instrumental part of the music, which 
were increased by the curcnmstance of the best performers having, at the beginning of 
foiuary. quitted the oratork>s to attend the opening of the different theatres, in the orches> -»s 
«f whi%h they were engaged to plvr. They however retomed at the end of the Camivf 1, as 
the theatres were then dosed. Tiie oratorio performances were consequently more satis- 



VARIETIES: 

FROM CORRESPONDENCB, FOREIGN JOURNALS, ftc. 

fp we may believe aomt lettere from FUly, R«wmi is not m> ^reat t fiiTovite there at be wm. A reml- 
tion ifnidtohaveUkenphcc in the public tasle, which hn given biith to a new relish for prMeding coat- 
poaers Atfiaplea andFioieDce, Cimaroois incoD(»UatdeDa<idi and his Matrimonio Segreto baa been at 
often repeated, and as eagerly li»tcii^ to, as if it vere a new piece. At Rome, the Agarae and the Oilaeida of 
PMr, have again proved very attractive perforoMDcea. 

Tha " Divlna Commedia" of Dante, whkh has already aflfbrded employmeBt to ao Many eoonneaia- 
ton, expofitaia, and tranalators, aeema still to present an aaapla fteld for literary illustration. Such at least 
him been the opinion of the Signor Antonio Gesari, who has ktely paMiafaeda voIobm at Vemna, oniiile^, 
** BellexKe della Coromedia di Daute AUghiere, Diakgfal d'Antonio Cesari. l\ D. O.— Llnferno"—* tltto 
which would naturally lead the reader to expect that the author's plan would consist in extracting the most 
atrikin^ beauties from the different cantos of that poem. Instead of this, howerer. he present!) us wi« i tha 
whole of the Infeino, aa if he thought it was impossible to have too much of a gno«l thing, aod accoaipaafct 
it with a ooumeatary of his own. The author begins by telling his readera, that his object is to point oui.iba 
heaatiea of Dante ** nesaun altro punto toccando, salvo la lingua, la poesia e IVIoqueiiza," 'H>nflning his obaer- 
vatioBa to the phnseology, tba poetiy, and the mode of expression used by the poet. Thm is but an nnmo. 
laisinr introdncftioH to a commentary on the beauttea of Dante, and seenu to OTcrlook all thoi;e higher qualUiea 
bv which that poet is principally distinguished The structure of hia poem— the wonderful invention dis- 
payed in it— his style, as far aa reearda the giving form and motion to his Ideaa— and, in short, v\\ thoae graat 
baauties which, as they are founded on the Immutable nature of man, and not on his etei-var vmg cu»ion»b, 
belong to every age and every country— theae are the ouly legitimate objects of a commentator'ti remarks. 
SIgnor CTesaii aeema, however, to entertain a diflferent opinion ; and we should not be ao much inclined %m 




s spown db d . We have room only lor one example, whkh idatca to that pomage in the aeveatn canto of the 
lalemo, when the miters and prodigals are described as railing heavy weights against each other, and crying 
eait, ** rercb^ tieni, t percb^ buril? Here Signor Ccaari ia at great pains to prove that kvrhrt may stand for 
Arviorr, and that Dante may have borrowed the exuression from the French bmler. Qe founds his idea on 
the consBMa cipu w io a, •tttre hruffiato di dtnari^ which is naed in neaking of any person who baa aouandaMd 
away hli aiettay, aad laduced hiraaelf to poverty. But our commentator takes a great deal of tranbie about no^ 
thiar at all; for the best critica have alrtady decided, that hmrlare bete signifies simply U throw avay— and ex- 
assplca are naC waathig toaapport this signification Another grand object of Sfgoor Ceaari, is to piove th« 



•apBiiot i ty of Dante to every other poet. Withl^irgil, in particular, be brings him into comaatiaaa, aad 
tadanvoniB, by cattatlng pasas gw Anom the two poets, to show that Dante has nude the most judicioaa choiea 
of phiasrology, and even of woirdi. But here he completely foils; and, indeed, whoever ia properly acfaaiatad 
with the two poets thus brought Into compariaon, must feel aatisfied that the Mantuan hard ia at leaat 



inferior to the great Florentine in beanty aad propriety of diction. The very circomatancca under 
which they wrote, reader it impomible that it could be olherwiae. Dante bad to create a poetic idiom of bin 
owa, while Vhail found one alrsady poU^bed to hia use; and with whatever propriety the former may be aaid to 
■arnais the lattar in poetic power and originality of conception, be cau never with justice be compared to hnn 
m the oraaBMita of expresaioo, and all that baa relation to the retaemeats af taate. 

no laat pabhihad vofamM of tha Acadaaiy of Turia'a Heaioirea, coatalas a learned diasertalion by Ih ofe* 
Mf Pfeyroa, on the Greek military word of command, OMi m twX«. M. Fkyron was indoced to wriu 



this easay, foam ohaetving that Thucydldct, whose histoiy be is traaalatiog, usee the phrase TAcrdid t» iithm 
ia ««ry various, aad even coatrai-y aenaaa; aa^ for instance, •eiem MMlrvere, tattra wt^^ri^ e—tru wumirt^ ei«»- 



ifrre, araiifow consMArr#, m oraiu cmuitttr* tubert^ arwta ardAM coMotare, Ice. Tlie leained Prefrasar explalna 
I a« ■hnuHbi^-'* Pile aTma," ** ieat*^-and he sCreagtiicns bit ca^|ect«re by 



the phnaa a« meaaiai^-'* Pile arma, ** leat**^— and he sCreagtiicns bit ca^|ect«re by many examples eatracted 
foom theGfcok dasalcs 

What appears ^) be, at first sight, a ^xiking instaaee of incoaaistency, is to be found in the title, and la 
amaa dhcree in the motto» of a recent mnakal publication at Piuls. A coflection publiabed bv Madame Nkolo, 
bvwi the tillr, MtPtrUir* df Oimt #lw«^u, and the epigraph la, ** On peat exploiter des minaa prideuaaa 
dans let paya lo iat maai *maia a'oubliotta jamab lea ricbeaseb ope nous imnoMom.** It ia carioua enough, that 
tha Apcr4a thaacallai ffkeaeh, are by Glack, a German, and Sacchini and Piceini, Italiaus; and that theie it 
wot o— by n ftiarhsma ia tha whole collection. The truth ia, thai these woita are caltad French, becMma 
they were l em a e amt ia Fnoce, aad to VwmM worda; and they may be ao called, by tha same lieenaa of 
apeoch that Haaiet^ woita are called English. Still, however, after the piomiae ^ iven in the motto, it waa 
tobeexpect«dthat(h«KiieBoiFraaeeltofaativtBiaii€altalaat,agaiesfth«ficA«stfafii«Na«<fa«s#dMf '' 
hsfc btaatfapfoycd ia the c«lkctioB 
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SKETCHES, 

OF PAINTmO IN nVOiT, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF ITR RESTORATIOM. 



'vC 



rffn' a^^ a^ncc^'Ttt^ 




<*^^vn44i^t^ yofn^ 



IN amforn^ vi& the piomiM last wed( made to wt MAdeiii we liefe In-eal: the 
ktnoftlMliiitorkalorderoftheileaketGlieay to baort a link of a aoneWliat iraried» tW^ 
0Dt dkriwaar diaracter. The subject of aadent d^ptyelii> to whieli we alldded k oaf lasli 
le relets wlfii matter for the i&Teatigation o^ the historian, the antiqnafyi and the artiste 
The histofian may gather ^m those interesting remriasy mnch information relatlTe to oames^ 
dates, and events : die antiqnarj tnay coQeCt many nsefol hints eednected with the eeremO^ 
Hies, customs, dresses, and other partknlarilies of remote and interesting periods ; aild the 
■rtlst may draw torn them mnch that wiH serve to enlighten an ohscnre poHion of the history 
ofhisart. 

The term £ptych (fiiom the Greek i^'Vxoy, double) was originally applied to those taUets 
of wood ot hcwy, which folded together like the coyers of a book^ and on the waxed internal 
aorfoees of which, the Romans used to trace their merooranduns. They were at first small 
—not larger liian the hand— hot in process of tune thdr sixe was increased, they were oma^ 
mented in different ways, and applied to a variety of porposes. They were sometimes made 
of three sqwrate pieces, and sometimes eren of more ; and accoMbig to the number of the 
tablets of whi6h diey Irere formed^ (hey obtained tiie name of triftffchs^ pekiapipckiy and 
fen ^^ r p<y <i^> 1^ commoner sort of ^ptychs were made of boxwood} but the more taKi' 
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aU^ynd "were generally of ivory, and these were cograved and carved in different ways. T&sj 
were someUmes giren as presents to the eonqnerorB at public games, and on those occasiour 
they asaaUy bore a portrait of the institator or patron of the festiyal, with representa^ons of 
the games, and other ornaments. Diptychs were much nsed also in the early Christiaif 
dinrch, and ornamented with figures of Sidnts, and religions subjects. Gori, in his ^' The- 
•anms Tetemm Diptychorum," a work from i^iose enuUte and elaborate pages the greater 
part of our memorandums on this subject are derived, describes several kinds of these ; and, 
among otiiers, mentions one sort, on which a list of bishops was inscribed, and from which 
the names of those who had iU administered their holy functions, were erased ; an operatioa 
i^ilch often gave rise to bitter contentions. 

The following were the-asual forms of diptychs - 





Among the most interesting of Gori's dissertations, is one on the snbject of a fragment of 
an ivory eonsolar diptych, which had been nsed on the occadon of some public games. 
Scipio Maffeius Marchio was the first who published an account of this fragment. The half of 
the diptych is missing, and along witii it the name of tiie consul in whose honour it was 
made. Marchio notices the singularity of the head-omament, nothing similar to which, 
he says, is to be found on any coina or moonments. 







Hi alao remsrksi partltfldatly, tkf«e wirv^y or hnnHiortraita, eagnurctf at the npper 
eid, and three heada placed 0Ver the M«i| tiras : 
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inHMMl of the '* Volucris sceptro qua ivrgtt eb uno" of JuTeaaL Theie ke taket to deiig* 
Bate the consors fiusuly. 

With regard to the oniament of the h^, Gori refers to two oonfolar iHpCjcht gknm 
in his woiky in which an ornament precisdy deaSku is seen. His opinion is^ thatdieaa 
«Bdenft ornaments, which were originally i^ropriated to the gods, > were afterwards gi?eii 
to ilhistriotts men, emperors, and consuls, by way of honour, and thatth^,w<sre compoted 
of fine gold or bright sihrer, worked into the form of shells. As for the name of the oonsiil, 
Oorf supposes that this diptych must have been inscribed to Anastaans, the same person to 
whom the two abore-mentioned were dedicated. He founds this opinion on the almost exact 
r?'*'^"— ^ of the inscriptions, and the mmilarity of Hie consular portrait in each. In the 
-two complete diptychs, the name of the consul is thus glren : Flarins Anastasins Fkalut 
Ph>bB8 Sahi^anns Pompeius Anastados. (K these seven names, the last is the proper name, 
•ad hdoagi to that Ansstasius who was consol of the East in the year 517, at which time it 
wai not UDOommon to pwfiz fbur or fire Afferent names. 

After giving our readers some acoonntof a oonralar diptych, it will not be amiss to lay 
jbeibre them a curious extract from an irory tablet^ forming part of a d^»tydi wad for pio«s 
fwpotct bkiksM Christiaa chorcbei > and exposed to Ticir upon the altar. 




;Vt«>Ubitttiietombof onrStHoiit empty, afker Ink reaamctloii|- and bean th^tmcHp^^ 

tloii;iAOorraptorthogra^,of«T»fovfbr^'ra^o^-dieBepukhre. TheAogeloftheLonl^ 
Mated on the stone which he had removed from the entrance of the tomb, is addrasing the 
weaip iriM hare oome to aaofait the bod^ of Christ. With his right hand he pcdnts to the 
taa»,«iidiBhisMheholdiarod<iraeei4re, theemUemofdirinep^ Theaft^tod 
aoldien m lytag arouBd thr^Msb; The irary triilet from whidi this desigt It cilrectedi Is 
•■ppeaed to teBeuly^OO yearr^* 
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LITERATURE. 

I HARMI DEL DONI. 

In • fbrmer pkper we gne ■ •nednct acconnt of tbU book, and of itt tintbor. We 
propOM nor to oStf one or two Bpcdmen* of its eoDlents, and the exccndoti of the prints, 
The ^ak^ues ire ansllj MmmeBeed b; ta intenliaiige of obMrrations ttfan some conunoB- 
place to^ or otiicr, fniin which the parties who wistiiiitheie " Convenationi," proceed to the 
^iMOMloD of raious principles of moral condnct, of art, goTemmeDt, science, the follies of 
the 4*7, and the nsagea of antiquity ; qneationi of blitory, anecdote* of cclebnted mm, and, 
in short (in the quaint Unguage of the tJUe.page), "of several Sdences and InstituteB." It 
is in Iha ssoM place added, ttat the work Is " replete witl) Pine Sayingr, rarioas Stories, 
Ancient and Modem Ptotc^, Moral Axioms, Tales and Erents ; divided into Four Bodts ; 
d woik osefU to Feraoni of all Conditions, for the Befbrmation of their Habit and Ccmdnet, 
^ proper for Men of all Pro&s^ons*." 

TheopeninB "R^ionammto" of the Arst book, is thai praponndad in the TaMeof 
CoutcDls 1 " Why the Ipiorsnt and ^^cked are more nnmereni than the Good and Leaintd | 
with many, and fine Heasons." It is beaded bv a " PortnJt of Ignorance, according tA Ae 
AoefsdtB," which baa aypeand to ns well worthy of being tnMtored lo tbe PuAeaiui, and 
Is b«rc prMenKd to the raukr- 

Tittura. Jeil"j;gfu>rBai^,^j>T0o^i axtichi. 



lO; net BHionaaBli iilndeiti 1 hnl <■ vsrit CaaJitiMi 
fHaMsiai, 1 lanU 4 HoMMI^ione ia rimie, tiptcM di IKKmi la (Wis SdwM <t IHsdpIlM I Moui 
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We need hardly observe, how g^nd a character perradcs this little design, attesting, as 
it doeiy io its original conception, a talent so immeasurably superior to its rude execution ott 
the wooden block from whence it has been printed. But all the designs in the book are more on 
less distinguished by the same spirited and vigorous treatment of subject^the same coarse, 
harsh, and yet effective engraving. We should be strongly inclined to attribute many of thb 
drawings to the school and age of the Caraoci ; and the engravings (if we must be so com- 
plaisant as to call them by that name) are not nnlike ^me of the more unfinished production* 
of Cornelius Ck>rt, who is known to hftve instructed Agostino Caracd in th4 us9 pf the 
grarer. 

Jn the opening dSsconTse, already aUoded to, hfSglior Gnidottl and Salvestro del Berretta, 
firom obeenrations on the-superflnooB amount of iridcedness and ignorance in this world (aa 
accident, by the bye, i^hich, like our MandevHle, they seem to think quite proper, anci 
fortonate, and necessary, to our well being), pass on to reflections upon the ignorance that 
we betray even in our aspirations after positive good, and moral felicity. Johnson would 
haye termed such a disquintion a treatise **an the vanity of human wishes ;" but we do not 
remember ever to have seen a more original or pleasant apologue, intended to convey i very 
grave truth in ethics, than the one which we. shall now subjoin. It is a happy specimen of that 
mingled pliilosophy and pleasantry, which we may venture to term <'6i{^o didactics *'-^in 
which the Italians have in all tiipes excelled every other people, and in which their greatest 
poets have loved to indulge, occasionally, not less than their most incomparable novelists. 

<Mt is said that once upon a time there were a thousand vessels, perhaps, belonging to 
dilfierent pirates ; or, if there were not a thousand, as many^as nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pf them, at least ; which, being all assembled in one port, proceeded to concert measures 
for catching the sun, which they saw,- every morning, spring from the deep. All of them 
proceeded to make every thing ready for their enterprise, by providing as many oars and aa 
many hands as they could possibly muster ; saying, at the same time, ' As sopn as we hftre 
captured the sun we shall be rich, because we may manage him at our pleasure ; sometimes 
compelling him to stand still, and at others to go on, and so forth.' And, accordingly, as 
they who were first equipped and ready, pulled out to sea, one might have predicted, froni 
the order in which they put off, as well as from the degree of competition they manifested, 
which would come up soonest witii the expected prize } and which (reckoning from the first 
dip of their oars), would be with it at midnight ; which of them two hours before day-break ; 
widch, at the dawn ; and which, at high dayr-^so they began to shape their course for that 
particnlar quarter from whence the sun had appeared to then} to rise put of the ocean. 
Obaerve, if you please, that some of the gall^ being in advance, it seemed to those that 
were in the rear, and latest in coming up, that the former were so close upon the priye^ aa 
to enable their crews, as it were, to get hold of him. This prospect caused them much 
agitation; and the more they gained upon their comrades, the nearer did they beUere 
tiiemadTes to their anticipated booty. At length they overtook their van $ bfit at such a 
dlstaaoe from liind, and in such a pootion, that they discovered they had been, all this 
time. In pwndt of a manifest absurdity ; and they found tiiemselves to be Just as far from 
the capCave of the sun, i« they were irhile they remained in harbour ! Many who had, 

srgati, Tstofie varif, Proverb)) aatichi «t mo^erai, Sentense monde, Accideuti et Novclktte monlif 
diviso in Qoitro Ubri. Opera gioaeuoie i Penwne d'ogai stato, per U Corregimento (la Cbttamt, et pc? 
ogni ?roCnii<nie d*Unoiiiini. BedicUa al CUrisiiino Signor Olovuini YrndrftmiaQ. Coa ItPtam 0^ 
Bapcriari e IMTUaglo. In VUIBTIA : preMo Gi9« B. Bertoai, M.DdX *' • 
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throvgii indolence, continued on siiore, upon seeing all the gidHes uteering directly "for the 
qvarter from whence arose daily the object of tiidr hopes, became almost desperate because 
they were not yet there themsdres ; and iddiongli the poor weary sailors, upon tbdr return 
into port, told such as had renuuned adiore, that their scheme had prored^tterly frnitlesB, the 
others would not liellere them. 

*' NoWf such is the condition of num. He rushes om cm pursuit o/cotUetUment; and does not 
perceive thmt discontent is ahcays pursuing^ JUm, 



ITALY, DESCRIBED BY GOETHE. 

NsAKLY forty years ago, Goethe made the toor of Italy. He gave an account of whaK 
lie saw and felt» in letters to his friends, wiiich, however, did not appear in print until 1817, 
more than thirty years after the corretpondenoe commenced. These Letters are contMoed In 
two small volumes, and form a continuation, or second part fZweyter Ahtheibmg) of his Me- 
moirs, which he published under the Angular tide of ** Aus meinem Leben-4>ichtang und 
VHiarheit*." A translation of the Memoirs was lately published by Mr. Colbnm ; but the 
JLctters from Italy, though highly valuable, have not yet appeared in English. We are per- 
suaded we shall gratify many of our readers, by making some extracts from tliem. Goethe 
began bin journey to Italy in September 1786, and returned to Weimar in 1789. He was tlien 
in the meridian of life, and the impressions which the country, the manners of the people, all 
the objects of nature and art which he saw, made upon him, are retraced in that vivid style, 
and with that masterly power of description for which he is so much distinguished. It wotdd 
be no uninteresting task to compare Goethe with sonv of the numerous tourists who have 
recently passed over the same ground, and to note the cBlRsrences between things as they 
then were, and as they now are. 

We have only farther to remark, that we do not mean to give a complete translation of 
these Letters. They contain observations on the soil and the weather, into iHiich the author's 
taste for meteorological and mineraiogical subjects had led him, and many other things, 
which, however important in themselves, we must omit^ as they do not come within the 
scope of our journal. 

Carlsbad was the point whence Goethe took Ids departnrei and he gives to his Letters the 

following motto : 

Aach kh in Arcadleiri'! 

Carlsbad, September Z, 1786. 

This morning, at three o'clock, I quitted Carlsbad by stealth ; for I should not have been 
perndtted to depart openly, as my fiiends, who had celebrated with tiie most cordial affection 
the anniversary of my burth-day (the 28th of August), would have conndered themselvts 
entitled to detain me. However, I could not remain longer with them : I therefore threw 
myself into a post-chaise, with my portmanteau and traveUhig-bag, and at half past sefcn 
o'clock I arrived at Zwota. On entering Bavaria, I observed the Convent of WaldfaMea, a 
fine property bdonging to some wealthy monks. This monastery, and its extensive poe^s- 

• Thia weoodary mod •q«ivoedUtle,"I>ichtttiiguBdWhariidt,** (Invests wt find is csiit. 

ted in th« two volamet of Lettan from Italy. 

f ••I have tlw been is Arcadia.** Goethe's motto is a tiaoaUtion ofpart of the imciiption oa a tomb in 
one of Povnin's pktoies— JET sfo qv^jw in Arcadia Pustsr. 
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tkmBt are dtoated at the bottom of a bann, in a yalley compoaed o^ridi. meadow Und, and 
unzowuled by pictnreflque and fertile hiUs. 

I arrived next mormng at Ratisbon. The sitaatioa of Ratasbon is very pietore^cte« The 
^ot seemed formed for the site of a dty ; and this the clergy vere not long in pefcekinf* 
All the lands aronnd the city belong to ecclesiastics, and the town itMdf contains a prodigiooa 
nnmber of charches and convents. The Danube reminded me of the Midne, thoogh tho 
beauty of the bridge at Frankfort gives a more imposing appearance to the latter river. 1 
paid a visit to the College of the Jesuits. It happened to be the very day on which a theatri- 
cal entertainment was given by the ptipils. I saw tlic end of an opera, and the beginning of 
a tragedy. They acquitted themselves as well as could be expected from a yottng company 
of amateurs. The dresses were excellent, periiaps even too magnificent, and the whole was 
a decided proof of the taste of the reverend fatliers. They neglected nothing that could pos- 
ribly add to the effect of the performances, making every thing an object of attention and 
interest. They displayed no traces of cold calculation, and they took an active part In the 
amusements. They have not only organ-builders, sculptors, and gilders among them, but 
tasteful and intelligent theatrical amateurs. The pomp of the ceremonies draws the fd^ul 
to their churches, and the worldly taste for splendour serves to procure them proselytea. 

Nothing so much engages my attention, as the Jesmta: their churches, towers, and 
odier e£fioe8, are all constructed on a scale of grandeur which commands invi^italary 
req^ed. Gold, silver, and marble, are lavished on their decoration and ornament, and 
pvoduce a magnificence of effect whidi dazzles the eyes of the populace. Their supewUti ons 
forms also serve to attract the vulgar. Such is^ in general, the spirit of the Catholio 
worship ; but I have no where seen it applied with so much art, spirit, and addreas, m amMg 
the Jesuits. Every circumstance tends to shew that they do not, like the other ecdesiaatical 
orders, adhere to a taciturn and superannnated devotion. They conform with the spirit of 
die age, by thdr taste for splendour and magnificence. 

Mkmiehf SeptewA€r$, 

I arrived at Mmdch at di o'clock in the noming . As I only stayed a few hours in this 
place, I have little to say of it. The picture-gallery contains some excellent ^ctsres ; and 
among others, the sk e tc h es for those with which Rubens has adorned the Luxembourg 
gnUery. There is also a curious imall model of Trajan's column. It is made of lapii lazuli, 
nd die figmrea an gilt. 

MiiUlwatd^ Sepiemitr 7. 

I reached Walknaee at half past four. At about a league from this place, I met with an 
agreeable adventure. I overtook a harper, who was walking on before me with his daughter, 
a fitde giri of twelve yean old. The man begged me to take her into the carriage with me, 
whidi I did. The little girl seated herself beside me, and placed a large new box carefolly 
under her feet. She was p:ttty, and her mannen were interesting and agreeable. She told 
me diat she had made a pilgrimage on foot, along with her mother, to Our Lady of Einddd. 
They had made a vow to perform a much longer pilgrimage-— that of St. Jago de Compostdla 
— 4mt the death of her mother had prevented the accompKshment of this vow. ** It ia 
imposible to do too much," said the giri, " in honour of the Mother of God." She had 
witnened the burning of a house, which was consumed to the very ground, and had obserrcd, 
bdiind a mirror that hung ortt the door, the image of the \^rgin, which, together with the 
giasa, escaped without the least damage. Hds was an evident miracle. She had performed 
all herjeumeya on foot. She had played the harp very latdy befon the Elector of Bavaria ; 
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and bad also performed before an aasembly of princes, and other persons df disdnction. Her 
agteeable chat amused me very much. Her Urge black eyes, and expanded fbrehead, were 
full df intelligence. Whenever she spoke, and particularly when she smiled with childish 
gaiety, she was agreeable and natural ; but when ^nt, she assnmed an air of importanc^i 
acrei^ed up her month, and put on an expression which was far from graceful. We talked 
together a great deal. She seemed astonished at nothing, but observed every thing with 
attention. Perceiving a tree which she did not know, she asked me Jts name. It was a fine 
large maple, the first I had seen daring this journey. She took particular notice of it, and 
recognized others of the same kind which we met ^th afterwards. She was going to the . 
fair of Botzen, and she concluded that I was also on my way ttdther. I was obliged to 
ptt>misc her a fairing if she should meet me there. She intended to sport a new cap therei 
which she had purchased at Munich, out of the produce of her conceits. While she let me 
into this sccfet, she opened htr box, and took out of it a cap, finely trimmed vdth ribbons, 
which I did not fail to admire. 

But not the least part of the pleastire her company afforded me, was the assnrance she 
gave me of fine weather for om journey. Her fiuher and she carried an in&llible barometer 
in their harp. If the small string became sharp, which had happened that retf day^ it was a 
feore sign of fine weather. I waa pleased with the ometi ; and wa aeparated in good humour, 
hoping soon to meet again. 



ELEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A 8BRIB8 of caricatures^ quizaing the weather, liave been in the print-skopt for the 
last few months, which have something of bold drawing ai>out them, and a great deal of 
spirited conception. A fog scene— the ** Thorough-bred November"— 4s the best-executed 
picture ; in fact, it goes hardly so &r as caricature, and not a gireat deal beyond tegitimato 
outline ; but the gentleman in the r^in — ^the " real Cat and Dog Day "«— is the most intensely 
im&g^ed ; it is Aquarius descended, and in Fleet-street — a drowning not merdy of ** the 
cocks," as Lear would have it, but of the hens too :— the artist who sketched the figure, 
must have left himself out in the wet some whole night, and then drawn himself^ in the 
l^assi with windows open, and no fire lighted, the next monungi 

All rag of soul that there ever was about this suiferer, has evidently been, ^r hours past, 
washed away. He has << degraded" in the scale of existence^ and is but a passive conductor now, 
between the douds and the common sewer. For his hat, that is of nO shape at all— the gust 
Is motilduig it while you look on. The water Whkh enters so freely at the top of his boot« 
ceases to afilict, only because at runs out again, with equal liberty, at the bottom. His coat 
^with that instinctive horror which broad*doth «<agni8es" to wet— is contracting itself, to 
get out of it, until the ctUT wrinkles up to the elbow^ The watch swims in his pocket. His 
gloves are forfeit— without reprieve— to the next tripeman's barrolr that passes. In shorty lit 
is no longer a man, but a rain-pipe. The wet oozes ott of lum all over, as it does out of a 
leathern engine-hose at a fire. He << represents" amphibious— nay, he does more, for he 
lives on land and in water at the same time. The mere steam that would come firom him-^il 
Uie sun would shine^— would navigate a ship firom London to Jamaica. You might squoese 
him out^if you took both hands^like a bunch of sea-weed, or a great sponge } and, if yoa 
had Dottiing else to do, it woald be a Samaritan's deed so to employ yourself. 
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Then, the hot of the lost-for^erer has conddermhle merit. There it a hot hopt Umatu 
a reaigoatiou that goes beyond despair — atoat it. He comprehends now, dearly, that the 
Ddage nmst hare been a calamity. He looks! — there is no rainbow — U it qoite certain that 
a Ddnge maj not happen again? Nothing can eiceed the pallidnesa of his conolsiiaace— a 
little ^i ^»nmA }jj the dye streaming out of what Was a bearer once, upon Us head. Things 
•re at thdr worst, in his estimation, we can see dearly | if there were a water-spont on ond 
side cf the way, he wonld not take tlie trouble of crossing, to get away from it. The fishes 
in Ireland who swam under the bridge to be out of the wet— he leds that this thing is posAle 
enough. He thinks of the whale's belly, and of Jonah; and finds that Jonah, in some 
weathers, m^t hare had a worse retreat. 

Again, he casts his eyes iqiwards. Spite of Macbeth's reasoning— to " die a dry death upon 
land," is not the worst fate that may befall a man ! Dark suggestions cross his mind ! Why 
shovdditrain?— orwhyshouldhebe out mit? This world— what is't to him ? He looks 
Upon the swoDen kennel as it roUfi along, and muses on the troubled tide of human fiite—* 
which, *< taken at the flood," leads to Fleet^ditdH-or the great gulph by Oielsea ! life is 
audi a stream as this— and man the apple-rind that swims on It. The grare Is the grand sewer 
iiiiifriMC, its wide course th e diannd. Clothes spoiled g a rre t toaky-^fire, black out | 
■ there te a world dsewfaere ! The desperate wretch readies his attic— finds llie soot bealtn 
aO down the dUniney-'<'takes his corrodre sublimate in coU watef^-shhers, and dies. 

In tills published skefed;, the artist has rdied entirdy on his single figure — though the sky 
goes so fiir, certainly, as to diew that the rain is an dght-aad-forty hours' aflhir. But « 
great deal more might hare been made of the same subject, by turning the back ground of 
the picture to account. A very felidtous moment to lay the scene in of such an outline, would 
be the commencement of a December erening; with the rain floatittg, in aiisolute wares, 
ttpoB the paTement, and a hundred weathercodcs Mowing each a didRei^t wajr. Half the 
fresh-lighled gas lamps driren out ;' the tight of the rest flickering in the puddle. The boxes 
of the hackney'-coadies striped of thehr hammerHdoths ; and die drirers wearing out three 
hats at once. Gutters overflowing; apple-staH women in an agony; chimney-sweepers 
washed quite white ; and bladL footmen almost. To, eke out with a pieman, half petrified, 
ttf'H*'^ in a thorough draft, at the comer of an alley ; a ballad-singer, with a sack flung 
round Um, singing, and the rain running off him as it does off a duck's back ; and a fttneral 
la fhll, the plumes all draggled, and the undertakers reaUy looking moumfifl ;— -or, if there 
were not room lor the whole procession of thu ksi aflhir, two mutes ssight be brought bk, 
■»*^>^"g together at a door ; which is the most omfortless sight in a rainy day that erer il 
fen to human lot to look at. 

Something of tins general lesson has been attempted in another of the trifles that we 
named— the ** ThOroU|^«bred Norember," or *' London Particular." The red mmky light 
shining from the lanthom, and the blowing of the leaders in the mail-coadi, are both features 
wcB given. The figure In the log, too, is extremely well drawn, and sufficiently distinguished 
firom the former sufferer in the rain. The winter scenes [snow] of this same series, are lnfe« 
rior to the above-mentioned. A summer sketdi, with flies round a dtilen's head, as be 
takes his wig off, is bright and sultry, but the idea is not a new one. ^| v 
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THE MUSIC OF THE MODERN GREEKS. 



Modern Greek mnsic, like the modern Greekf themselyeiy sorelj diffm Tery much 
from the ancient, or the aocoonti tnngmitted to ns of the time deToted to the study of the 
Utter, and ito genenl cnltbatkm, must be as fabvloos as the marreOons stories which hare 
been told of its efllBcts. The Gredcs of the present day are indeed said to be passkmstdty ted 
of their rimple and nnimpresdFe airs, and are ready enoogfa to tell wonderftd tales of the 
influence produced by them. But these relations, if true, prove nothing as to tiie quality of the 
music. Very rude melodies may hare a powerful charm for uncultiyated ears ; and we shsll 
mention two stories, which are by no means improbable. During the Mign of the cruel Amurat 
IV. a Greek who was doomed to death, obtained his pardon from the sultan, inconsequence of 
moving him to compassion by his performance on the lyre. It is also related, that anative of 
Cyprus, while sailing along the Black Sea, sat at the stern of the vessel playing on his lyie, and 
on arriving beneath the windows of the celebrated Ibrahim Pashaw> he attracted the attention 
of the sultana. Ibrahim deshred that he might be conducted to his presence; and aflerei^oying 
the honour of playing to the sultana, the musician was dismissed with costly pres e n t s and 
marics of favour. It has l)een, however, thought by some, that remains of the andent 
mndc may yet be traced among the present Greeks. Their fostivsls, at least those of a joyovs 
character, invariably oondnde with songs wbkk have been supposed to resemble the SkoUm 
of the anetents, and whkh occasionally display ^arks of that fire by which Anaereon aad 
Sappho were inspired* 

Most of the Greeks sing, and play upon the lyre, or lute, which are dieir favourite instm*- 
ments. Their lyres very much resemble that which Vligil assigns to Orpheus, In the sixth 
book of th^ JEn&d. The strings are cither touched in the jtimzicato style, or played wlA a 
bow, which supplies the place of the ancient piccimm. 

While the modem Greeks understand but little of music as an art, they are as ignorant 
as the l^irks, of all that relates to musical sdenoe. AU their skill consists hi leandng by 
heart, the airs and accompai^nents of their own native melodies, and, occasionally, ifai^ 
songs which they have heard from Italians. Thus he irito has sufllcient Ingenuity to com- 
pose an air, experiences not a little difficulty in enabling others to perform it : his only 
resource is to repeat it over and over until It is got by heart. Among the Greeks, there are 
very few capable of writing o«t an air ; and those who can do so, employ a kind of murieal 
notation invented by themselvct^ and unJntdligihle to any body else. Th^ know wMag of 
our system of notation, nor of the characters employed by the anci en ts. They smnrtimw 
Iwficate the pitch of the note, but never Its length. . 

When several sbgers or players perform together, they all execute the same part With 
the exceptions of bass accompaniments, the moduli Greeks sfe iriiolly ignorant of himony* 
They have also lost the rhythm or metre of the andents ; and that which they now term 
rhythm, is merely the time of the melody, with reference to quicfcness or downess. The 
two following mrs, which we print in the simple and unadorned style in which they are per- 
formed by the Gredu, may afford some idea of the present state of music aaoag that 
people : 
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Thk last Bielodf if » we belieirey the growicl-wvric of a Greek dr recently pobUalied bf 
Mr. KaaptOD, and wUdi lie hat made the sitfijeet of aome degaat aod todAil TuriatioM. 
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TALES OF THE CRUSADERS. 

Though the proUfle pen df the uitlior of Waveriey is constenHf emplofe^ in tiippljiii|^ 
(he anmng appetite of ** the reacOn^ public" witli food, we nerer find tliat uiere it anj jlut 
ia tiie market. The article is rapidly talcen np, and no symptoms of satiety are peiMtule. 
On the contrary, no sooner is a new novel announced, than there is an aiudons longmg (of 
its arrlTal, and when it does come to hand, it seems to be reeeired with all the eagter rdlrii 
«f a newly-inrented sance by the palate of an epicore. An approbation so nnifMwI-^-a 
success so amntermpted, is an undoubted proof of extraordinary talent, and of the exercise 
of that talent in a happy accordance with the taste and feelings of the public. Not only are 
facility of style, picturesque description, and natural portraiture of character, distinguishing 
characteristics of tliis writer, but througliout thr wfade of his works, the reader cannot hSl 
to perceive, and is pleased to find, the social and cordial spirit of the man shewing itself 
imder the mask of the author. If he hare not all the vigour and depth of some of his 
precursors in ^e same spedes of com position, he is free from their coarseoess, and has 
redeemed novel writing from the low state into which it had (alien, after the models left by 
Fielding and Smollett. We must, however, break off from these reflections, to lay betoe 
our readers such a description of this fresh importation from the North, as we may be aUe 
to give within the space of our Journal whidi is left unoccupied. 

The four volumes of which the work consists, are preceded by an introdOction, containing 
tome mystification respecting the authorship of tiie Scotch novels ; but this is a Man d*mtmr9, 
which, at present, we do not intend to toadi. Hiers are in tins publication, two tales^ 

each of which occupies two volitnies. The tide of the firrt is O^t ISttrofl)!)!* 

The scene is lidd in the l)orders of Wales, in the latter part of the twelfth century, when 
Baldirin, Archbishop of Canterbury, accompanied by Oerridus de Barn, afterwards Bishop 
of St David's, instigated the Norman Barons and Welsh Clueftains to take part in the 
Crusade. There was at this time something like peace between the Welsh Princes and their 
neighbours, the Norman Barons, the Lor& Marchers, which led to some intercourse. In 
fliis moment of short-lived repose, Owenwyn, the soverdgn of Powys Lsad, visits Raymonil 
Berenger, the Norman lord of the frontier Castle of Garde Dolonreuse, and falls In love with 
the omy daughter of his host^ Eveline. On his retom to his mountain territory, Owenwyn 
■ends a messenger to Raymond Berenger, with a formal proposal of marriage widi hia 
daughter. The Norman Castellane has however other views, and refuses the offered alliaooe. 
The scene in which the result of tlds negotiation is disclosed, is one in wliich the author's 
masteriy art of description is felt. If^hing to reanove the objections of his prindpsl foBowers 
to his intended matdi with a Norman lady, Gwenwyn has invited them to his castie, and amidst 
their rude feasting, which is ^ely painted, the messenger returns with a dispatch from Qarde 
Dolonreuse ; but none of the compaaay can read, except the ancient bard, CadwsUon, and 
Latin, the language in which the lett'n* is written, is beyond his reach. A priest must thereft>ra 
be sent for. In the mean time, a young ambitious bard having supplied the place of Cadwallony 
whose hait> refined to celebrate the allumce of his chief with a foreign bride, flatters Gwenwyn, 
by mingling hii praises with those of the Norman beauty. 

** At the lioD (miut he) can only be led by the htod of a ebtfte Mid beaatiftal maldeB, so a cUif can enly 
•ckDowIeAgetbeempneof tiiemoetlovdyof hertex. Who arfu of the aooiMlay tuo, in what qeartar of tli« 
trorid he was bom! and who ihall ask of ioch charms as hera, to what cvuniry they owe their birth !** 

Father Hugo, who is sent fbr to interpret the Latin dispatch, is employed in ecclesiastical 
duties ; and until he arrives, Gwenwyn endures an anzions suspense, whidi the young bard 
endeavours to reliere by another Cdtic strain. He thus ^ostrophizes the letter : 

** And what, th«mgh thoa« O SadU doest spedL with the toagae of the stiancer! Hath not the cacfcow 
a hanh note, and yet she tells os of of greea bods and fpringing iowent What, itthy liagnags be that of tlw 
tluled priest, is it not the same wliich binds hearts and hands together at the altart And what, thong h then 
deUyest to render ap thy treasures, are not all pleuures most sweet when enhanced by expe^etlonr What 
were the chace, if the deer dropped 8t oi^r feet the instant he started from the covert or what valne were 
there in the loTe of Che maiden, were it yielded without coy delay f* 

Gwenwyn, indignant at the rejeclion of his offer, collects a .numerous foroe^ and marches 
mgainst Raymond Berenger, who is defeated and killed. The next object of the Welsh 
Prince, is to talcc the castle and the ladv by force ; but he is l>affled by the prudent manage-^ 
ment of the governor, Wilkin Plammockj a cool steady Fleming. This man and his daughter 
Rose, the confidant of Eveline, arc principal characters in the story. The daughter is one 
of those faithful, open-hearted females, which the author often delights to draw* The Weldh 
are soon defeated, and the castle relieved by Hi^ de Lacy, the Constable of Chester, who 
eommisrions his nephew, Damian de Lacy, to greet Evdine on the success of his enterprixc, 
as he is himself boand by a vow, not to enter under a roof, until he eB«barfc for the Holy 
Land. It soon appears, that a mutoal paiskm subsists, almost unconscloasly to tbeoMelves, 
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NoMatr ftt GloDoeiter, and Ibhfcer abc prooecdf next moniiag, wMi ber attadutSt and m 
ftraoB CMoK of Nonnan canBeia. On ber w*y, *be vtuta h^ aont Bme^arde, « Saxon 
ladf, vko IiibM* oq ber andargofaw die ordeal OT t'— pi"f In a chamber handed 1^ a Bahr> 
>ri■^ Into wbkli It vat ctntonwy for the bauk* of tbe AmOr to lodge darmg «oe ii%ht, aad 
Ocn 10 learn tWrdeatii^. The whole legend, whidib, peihapa.bMTOwedtentheQerouui, 
naaot he UM here. It la wBrient to ny, that Erdine, coadateatlr uoagb with tho 
mifmMon of tbe a«e, aeea an apparition. Oa retiring to the haunted chamber, ibe. In 
fmmiillairr with thr iflrfrtlnn gtrni hr r. fnrtrna tlin ilnnr liwlilt Roae, alaraied for the a^fc^ 
of Mr miatrcw, rcMlrea to iHep in an aijQolnlng qnitment. She loek* out at a wtwlow, to 
aee lAedter anir of the Noiman patnib are at band, and obaerrts, heddc an «ek, a Kddhr 
■ i a»p« d In hia wUtc mllitarj doak, teanins o> Ua laace, and looking an>lon*)<r to the aide 
of ait eaatla In wUtk tkt k. Thii aoldler ia tlie joimg Damian. Roae beduna to him, 
tdh Urn Oat the next irindmr la that of the Ladr Ercline'a ehambtf , ai^ denrea him to b« 
leadr, m caae of danger. Id the ntaft of the ni^t, Roae bean a loud acream, Mlowed hf 
a deep groan fton Eralbe. Sbe imtbea to Ibe irindmr, rirea « haMf dtawetktn to the 
BoUier, who aoon monta to the irtndov, rata* the chamber, breaka cma tbe door «f 

1 1 in Ifatinn. oomea o«t with the half-dmaed and apparentlr lifUca* EnBmt in hb anw, 

and d^rera 'ber Into the handa of Roae. Thit it no tooaa aout, tlwn be rmtata throng 
the wladDW by vUck he bad catered, witbont bdig rtoognlMd. 
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We most be brief with what follows. Eveline repairs to the Benedictine Nfitiiier]r» of 
which her auat is Abbess, and there a contract of marriage is condnded between her and 
Hugo de Lacy. But Archbbhop Baldwin denounces the vengeance of Heaven on de LaoTi 
if £e do not immediately direet his arms against the Saracens ; and £uther progress in tae 
espousals is prohibited. Pas^itf over a variety of romantic events, we shall oondude by 
stating that die tale ends, as t£e reader doubtless will have anticipated, by the union of 
Damian and Eveline. The Con^able returns from the Crusades, reUnqmahes his claim, and 
surrenders the lady to his nephew. 

There is in this story, much of the author's happy manner, but there occasionally ooeur 
weak parts, and some tedious details, amidst which the interest flags. The second story, 
named The Talisman, if we may judge firom the little we have bad time to read of it, is likely 
to prove the more attractive of the two. Having received an early copy of the Crusaders, we 
intended to have made several extracts from both stories ; but finding that the work will be 
in general circulation before the time for publishing the Parthenon arrive, wc stop here, to 
avoid occnpyhig room with passages from a book which^ it is probable, most of our readera 
already*po88ess. 



IL CROCIATO IN EGITTO. 

pASsnio firom tiie NoveBst to the Mnskaan, the subject is aaain the Cmsades. 
Mayerfoeer's // Croctola iji Egiito^ amunmced for representation in tiie King's Theatre, was 
brought oat at Venice, and has been performed with the highest success at idl the principal 
operatic theatres of Europe. The music is remarkable for bean|nr and originally of aie]odNr« 
happOy blended irith rich and appropriate accompaiUments. The parti of the opera m 
which the talent of the composer is most strikingly manifested, are the Introduction, and 
Chorus of Slaves, Pairia amatu Pairia, and the scena which ensues on the entrance of the 
mmtf doHfuti but above all, that part commencing with the words —■'Sotve tmmagimM, 
The beautiful terzett*— Guwsm^/o Cavaiier^ has already bean in part published in Londoa. 
The following oavatina was, on the original performance of the opera, sung by Velatl, 
in the character of the hero Armando. When the piece was brought oat at the Grand 
Opera at Paris,, this cavatina was assigned to tiie character of Adriano ; but we presame 
the original arrangement will be obeerved on tiie representation of the opera on oor stage. 
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SKETCHES, 

l^Ctftocical ann pfctottal, 

OF PAOmNO IN rTALT, PKOM TBB. EARLIEST PERUHl OP m RVrOIATlON. 



ANDBKA TAFI U iMBtieMd by VmhI wd Bddbned, u kavi^ cxecUod U tke 
HUCB&nofHMafe. lliay Kwcdy DOlice bk h»Tliig painted, txcept for Um »k« cf Mttbg 
tbat Im 111 nCMN wMi (he pencil iaanced bin to tmn Iub ■ttention to Howdc-worii, wUJi 
«M U that p«iM lield in bigh odmatian, on account of itt danbili^. Tot tkej both (pee 
Aat be bad pn^i irbo kfterwardi diadngnlibed AeawelTti a> pdoten, ■ rlrfiMNaimi 
irUcb ii of ineU toSi^ent to prore that Tafi Dot ool^ profcsted paindsg, bu Ibat be muH 
hwe dittingnlabcd Iiinuelf in tbat att. He vat bon \a 1213 ; jret Baldimcd pntead* tbat 
ke w*> ■ pnpU of nmabne, wbo ma not bom tfll twenlj-icm yaan after bin, and idw 
could bardly bare gireff IcMom before Ut ddrtleth year, at vbieh tina Ui p«^ antt hare 
bew Mty-WT w -* Twy prornhfag ap to eomnenn tbe itadyof |«!BttnfI WUUvc an 
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iipo»tlfe0 toibjcct of Baldiiracci's miitatrmtntij it maj be m wdl to meuAm maoKha wtef 
l^aring one. He mentioBf Ffk BGnft da Torrita, • Mosi^e painter, at tKe pi^il of Tafi, and 
atateitiiatheaiB#alMH*tftej!tarl3Ml IhTIm tdEce can not ta kfboa Us eeates tlMt 
iCai ioM&MLin fiSSA^ivken Taft waa M twetre xeari oU; af k ctUaot from die fbOowin^ 
Imi^tSeiiv pfoeed iar Ikrge reCkavi on Un Ifoaaie of St. John» at Florence : 

•* ViffiMti qaisfM Chriati MM mine inceotit.** 



B«rt Tafr^oiked in diatemper aa weft aa Moaak. One of \^ pktorea b given in die 
'<£tmria Pitlilrlce;" and the antkor of «« Con^d^rmtlona aur ViUt de la Peinlart^"^ Ae; 
mentiona three whkh were in hk own poaaeaakn. Among diese was a repreaenCaaion of the 
Ifirgk and Child, with a Sl John, a St. Peter, and two Angek, one pUying on the TkUa, 
and the odieron tho- numdoHa^. It waa usmd at thk period, for individua) artists to combine 
the pracdce- of aft the thaee branches of the Fine Arta— Ptdnting, Sculp^ire, and Arddtectnra i 
•ad many of them woiked in Moaak, aa well aa in Freaco and l^stemper. 

A whiwaicaVatoryk rekCed' oTTaliv i» one of Saccbetd'a tales. It waa customary with 
dmlfaiwhaf^ and indeed with moat of the aid sl i of that period, when the nighta were kng, 
to rise early m. tie naoming* betea san-ike^ ami panes ad with thek woik, aftev hsHog 
nraaed thek gmnomi, or pnpBik. Bwonamico BnftlmacOy the hiimaraiia friead of Bnmo 
and Gdandrino, so celebrated in Boccackv happened to he one of thoae ^ and, aa he waa by 
no mei^ fbnd of being called ont of bed in the middle of hk nighfa rest, he set hkirita to 
work, to ^BscoTer some expedient for patting a stop to Am practice. Tafi's character poa* 
aesaed a tokrahk pordon of the wedoiesa and auperaddon of the age. Buonamico knew 
ihk, and he aoon 1^ npon a atraSagem to anrail himaelf of it. He went to the odlar, and 
raked together thirty enormooa bkck bottka, and, by meana of small pins, attached to the 
back of each a Httk taper. Jnst aa Tafi'a lumal honr for rising had arrired, he lighted du; 
tapers, and pot the insects^ one by one, throngh * diiak of the door of hk maater'a bed- 
room. Poor Tafiywakenkg at the moment, and terriied to deadi at the ai|^ of thcae crawl* 
lag lights, bega» to^ recommgend himaelf to the l^i^, and aaying hk prayers aa sofdy as he 
couM, hif hk he^ nnder the bed-clothes. In thk aitaatkn he remained till day-Bght, nmrer 
once tfcChking of trwsb&ig hk pnpik. Mkngth, howerer, he rentnied to rke, and goi^ 
ta6«filmaco'sbed«aUe, asked him whether he had aeen any thing of the thoosand dertk 
who haJ paid hhs a Yiait daring tie night. Bnffidmaco replied that he hadnpt, bntthathe 
waa surprised he had not been caUed op aa usoal. " Ah!"aaid Tafi, '< I had somffhmg 
eke to think of beaidea painting, aad I am determined not to remain m thk hooaa mnch 
loBger.** The followii^p night Bnaiwkn repeated hk experiasent, th ofi gh on a amalkr 
ande, putdng only three beedca info hkmaster'a rooBs» Thk waa yit#^ enough, howerer, 
fliM to the frSfl^ he had already had, to prereat TaA from eqjoying a wink of akqp | 
ami a»80oa aa it waa day, he rose and left die house, with a detemdaation nerer to enler it 
agpin; After some difficalty, however, Boffskaaco preraikd on him to return, and, in con** 
cert wilk dm parish-prieet, cnevted hkmdf to conaok the afflicted ardst. Akiad by 
hk apisknaf anmUasy, Meaaor Bn ihhn a cn aneccoded k persuadkg hk master that deasona 
muatneceasmflf foef nTeiygnat andpirthy to pakters, not only becanae theaa erfl afdrks 
were always represented by artiste iahidaona ami deformed shapes, but becaaso they must be 
continually] offended by die innnmefi^le pietnrea of Saints and Aagek wliich were painted. 
*« So," condnned he, *' it k mry natural they alioald feel a spite agidnrt oa; and aathey are 
more powerful k the ni^ than in thsr day, they Witt go on playing theae ptanka ; aye, aad 
creaworae, if dda practice ofgetdngiyhi the iiighft-dme knot done away widi." Tsfiwaa 
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h f m m scaMln^aedtO'diapatelUiyaiat; te U7 <r>)'^Ii> U* b«d for the htorc, »ai,iw!f 
■arcr nnn JfatortMd bj tlie UcnoM. 

The feOowtdg ontUne of otia of Tkfl'i puotii^, foniUci ta-CMtaple jaf tiu n^iMiia 
of flgvm of diArent proportSoM into tlt« nine [compodtioa i a prMtlOt which wm art 
OMaul UMWf the ewlj p^ten. It repreaemi tlic Virfin ud ChUd, with was fmlf and 
ADfdi. 



TWabimdMlBnhilUruddrr, ■ndiUosfAnbtefertotkatof tefivBodk ffliue. 
hM(M ta ox fint vOdo. Then It KmetUif ittkar gMctfid ki 'tiu tM« of the Vhila'i 
beri, li«)Matt»)d»)fMlnn>ra,udthU DfA^CUaii eziMatdrenDBped. llistet 
afthaVIrilaMB^ahhifeeitBfioQiljcoaenkdi wUe tathetiMtfrewihtrejiiitilliidad 
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ITALT DESCRIBED BY GOETHE. 

J¥o«» tk$ Brtmitr, Sipt. 8> JBwemki^* 

Nbak 7M, the rocd detcendf into the TaOey of the Inn. It vonU be dBftcnlt to 
deseribe the extreme beenty of this spot, which was gready incretaed by the magidfieeMe 
And Tirled hnes of the snnny doiids. The postilion drore.nrach filter than I conld have 
wished. As he had not yet heard mass, he was eager to reach Inspmck, and the feaatof 
the Virgin aerred aa a stimnlns to his derotion. The carriage therefore went at fnll speed, 
and the slope of the roads between the Inn and the hill of Saint-Martin, aerred only to 
bcrease its Telocity. This lull is an enormous mass of calcareous stones. The rock is steep, 
and of pTodigions height. 

The ritnation of Inspruck, fai a fine and broad valley, enclosed with high rocks and 
mountains. Is very picturesque. At first I felt indihed to stay here ; but I soon detemdned 
to proceed. Every body had dressed themselves in their best for the fostival. The people, 
who are aa pious as they are gay, go in pilgrimage to Wilden, s place of devotion half a 
league firom the town, towards the mountains. At two o'clock we paasedf through the midst 
of this multitude. The pilgrims were pouring in finom all <iuarters. 

After leaving Inspmck, the country becomes mountainous, and improves inbean^aft 
every step. No description could give an adequate idea of it. I proceeded to a conaiderable 
bsight, along a perfectly amooth road, by the side of caacades, the waters of which, direetbg 
their course towaida the Inn, present the most varied aspects in their fidl. The road is la 
some places cut into the rock Itself, and is bordered on one side by steep declivities, and on 
ik9 other by an open country in fine cultivation. The distant villages, straggHag houses, 
and cottages with carefoDy whitened walls, appearing. here and there among the fidda and 
the woods,/ vaiy and enttven the prospect. The scene soon changes, however ; the land is 
every where converted Into meadows, and the road proceeds by an almost insensible desceat. 

The sua had Just set.; his last rays had tinged the horixon with red, and the usual ^gaa 
aaaounced the gradual approach of daikness. The eye ceased to distinguish individual 
o^eets, and the masses, which had before been defined with such grandeur and magnificence, 
sow produced only eoMfhsed impresrions on my mind. But the moon suddenly appeal^, 
aad lighted up with new splendour the snow-dad summits of the mountains. I must now 
wait until the beama of the rising sun penetrate into the narrow passes, among which I am, 
aa It were, enclosed witiiia the limits which separate the south from the north. 

Theinhabitaatsof this country are active aad firank in their manners. Tlie countenances 
of the nativea have nearly a umform character. The women are distinguished by large eyes, 
•urmounted by beautifully arched eye*brows. The men, on their part, have fiur aad 
bashy eye-brows. They wear green hats, which harmonise well with the grey colour of the 
mountains, and give a certain air of amartaess to their costume. Thdr hats jtre decorated 
with ribands, or with broad ^eoes of firiaged taifety, tied la aa elegaat bow, which serves to 
Ihstea ia a flower or feather. The womea, oa the contra^, ^Bsfigure ihemaelves by weariqg 
large c^ of white cottoa, trinuned with firinge, whieh in form resemble men's ni§^t-eapa« 
TUa Angular head-dress has a moat unbecoming effect. However, when they travd, tihe 
women wear greea faata Hke thoae of the men, in which they look uncommonly weU. 

I remarked that the people here are very fond of peacock'a feathers, and Indeed of all 
Uada of variegated feathers, l^rsvellen who visit tiiis eouatryi wonM do well to proride 
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tbmiehres vith s stock of feathers ; for one giren at the right moment, is often a more 
acceptable present than money. 

While I collect these sheets together for the sske of cowmnnicating to mj friends the 
mmm^i,ik^finm and idess that occnpy me, and acquainting them with all that^Hxnrs to me on my 
jovcBey, I BOir and then cast an anzkras glance, on the manuscripts which I hare brought 
witn me, for tkt purpose of finishing and arranging them for the edition of my works which 
Goeachen is about to publish. Among the number is fyhigtnia, which Herder has so warmly 
recommended to me. It b as yet merely a sort of sketch in poetic prose ; but the praise 
winch Herder has bestowed on the work, has inspired me with a regard for it. I have not 
hinted to him, or to my other friends, the plan of my journey. He supposes that my 
intention is merdy to make an excursion among the Alps. He attaches no importance to 
mineralogy and geology, of which he always speaks with deriskm. He tdls me I should do 
better to derote attention to my tragedy, than to amuse mysdf in collecting stones. These 
ezhortallons turn my thoughts to literary occupations ; to which, howerer, 1 ha?e not had 
an opportunity of applying mysdf nnce my departure. To-day I looked out Ipkigemt, and I 
intend to makbit my trarelling companion in the fine countries which I am about to vidt. The 
days are long : I riMtino risk of having my attention diverted from the ob}ect I hare in view. 
The magnififffit scenery of Nature will exdte my imagination, while the fresh air and fine 

climate win Inspire me with actirity. 

Trent, SepUmher 11. 

I arrived here about eight o'clock yesterday evening, after a journey of fifty hours. I 
immediately retired to rest, and I arose this morning just in the right mind for continuing my 
narrative. The evening before last, I closed my journal, and went out to sketdi tlie post inn 
on the Brenner ; but I could not succeed, and I returned out of humour to my lodgings. My 
landlord advised me to continue my journey, assuring me that I should have a fine moonlight 
mght, and an excellent road. I knew that he wanted the use of his horses on the following 
morning to get in bis hay, and therefore the proportion was made from interested motives ; 
however, as it happened to accord with my own intentions, I readily acceded to it. I padted 
up my luggage, and set out. The wind had dispersed the donds, and the ereniag was 
delightfid. 

The postilion fell asleep, and the horses descended the hill rapidly, for they were well 
acquainted with the road. They slackened their pace when they came to the plain ; but the 
whip of the postilion, who was by this time awake, drove them on speedily, and, after 
crossing several high hills, we arrived near the Adige. The moon shone brightiy on every 
surrounding object. Through dusters of old pines I occasionally observed some water-odUs, 
wluch had a very beautiful effect. 

At nine o'dock I reached Sterzingen, whence, however, I departed immediately. It was 
midnight when we entered Mittdwald; every body was asleep except the postilion. We 
proceeded onwards to Brixen, where we did not stop ; and by daylight we reached Colman* 
I was vexed at having passed through this magnificent country during the night, and at a 
pace which resembled a fi>rced flight, rather than a journey of pleasure. I however found 
consolation in comparing my situation with that of the sailor who is wafted by a fovourable 
breeie to the destined port. At daybreak I perceived the first hill planted with vines ; and 
pursuing niy course further to the north, I distinguished the valley of Botsen. The town is 
nearly surrounded with steep hills, which are cultivated to a certain height. It is open only 
on tiie south dde. The Tyrolean mountains shelter it on the north. I was immediately 
sensible of the mild temperature of this country. Here the Adige takes its Erection towards 
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the loath. The yine decorates the little hills at the foot of the momitaiiiB; the atMsksd 
abore the tufted foliage, and tiie purple grapes dioop in elegant dnstera to the gro«iid» the 
heat of which promotes their mataritj. In the ytiXkf, which are generaDy coirered widi 
meadows, the Tine is occasionally planted in lines, interspersed with stalks of miiie^ which 
riral it in height. I have seen some ten feet high. The vines are not yet tested of their 
male flowers, which are usually remored shortly after the fecondatloa. 

I reached Botxen, stfll fnvoured by fidr weather. Here I found assembled dealers fai all 
sorts of merchandise. They had come to attend the faor, and their animated oonntenanoes 
indicated the enjoyment of an active and contented life. In the market-place, quantides of 
pears and peaches were elegantly ranged in round flat baskets, to that they might not be 
lijured by presung against each other. Here I w» lenunded -of mmt lines whidi I saw 
written on the window of an Inn in Ratisbon. 

Comae Set p^dMt «t Ses aftlon 
. flqat poar la boaclMd'aB bAvoM 
Ainsi l« veigca «t lot MOoai^ 
Boat poar kt ffsoi, dH SakMaon. 

This had certainly been written by some northern baron; .and it is no less certion that ht 
would hare changed his opinion, had he trarelled to these southern regions. 

A great trade in rilksls carried on at the fidr of Botsen. Here is also a eonaderable 
traffic in cloths and skins, which are brought from the mountain. The dealers were all 
busily engaged in collecting their money, booking orders, and opening crests. I shonld 
have felt great interest in inspecting the various articles of merchancflze that were collected 
here, but my anxiety to see Italy impeUed me onward^ and besides, in this statistical age, 
one can always derive sufficient information on these subjects from books. My oliject now It 
to awaken'in my mind all the sentiments tiiat interest me, to exercise my observing facnltiei, 
to calculate the extent of my knowledge, the correctness of my ideas, and the rapidity bf my 
conceptions; and finally, to banish all the erroneous impressions I have imbibed. The 
aecessity of acting for myself, and maintaining continual presence of mind, has within these 
few days imparted fresh vigour to my intellectnal faculties. Formerly I had only to reflect, 
to dictate, and to give orders ; bnt now, I am obliged to make mysdf acquainted with the 
vsJiie of the current money, to make payments, to keep notes, and to write for myself: i& 
^ort, I feel mysdf quite another being. 

From Botzen to Trent the road runs for the space of eight leagues through a valley, the 
fertility of which seems to increase «t every step. All kinds of vegetation are most vigorous 
jmd flourishing on the heights. Tlie ittfloence of the sun is exceedingly powerful, and every 
tfung tends to impress the mind with a snblime idea of the bounty of Heaven. 

On the road a poor woman begged that I would take into the carriage with mc her child, 
who was disabled from walking by the scorching heat of the ground. I performed this act of 
diarity in homage to the power of the climate. The child was yery well dressed, but I could 
not get him to speak a word. 

The current of the Adige is less rapid here than b other parts. Along the banks of the 
fhrer, in the valley and on the hOls, the plantatkms are so thickly crowded together, that 
th«y seem to have scarcdysaffident room for fidr growth. Vines and mdie» umlberry, apple, 
pear, qdnce* and nut-trees, Metfi to ^Bspote for the possession of the soQ. The dder ovow 
tops the walls, the green ivy sprendi its bnukhes over the rocks. In the defe of wUch the 
limd is seen gfidlng. In diort, every olject hi these ddightfol regions calls to nbd some of 
,t|ie flneet piodaetioosofart. The braided hair of the Tillage girls, the tight dresset of the 
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peiiwmtit, ^tut Tigorotti ozea retumiiig from their Uboors, the ass bearaig his burdai — all 
iserive the reoollectioii of those rural scciies whkh have been so riridlj ponrtrayed by tk» 
pencils of Claade Lorraine or Salvator kosa. During the mild temperatoxe of the erening, 
onlj a few doiids cveiiMUig the moaptafais, and these seem to be afanost iamoreable in the 
air. Inuncdiately silber sm-set, the bozzSng and chirping of the insects begin to be heard ; 
«Dd then the trareUor feds hiau^ qvite at home. As for myself, a pleasing iltuaion almost 
persuades me that I was bom and hare lired here, and that I have jost returned from a 
wfaale^fishtng cscnrsion in Greenland, 

An inhabitant of the south would, dooUleas, regard my enthusiasm as diildUi. Bat I 
have long antk^ated all that I now fieel and eipreas : I had a presentiment of aU this while I 
wan inft^mg ontvy esdstence in a rigoroos c^imale. 



EXHIBITIONS OF PAINTING, &c. 

W& have already liientSoned, that portraits form a Tcry ^stingiddd^g foatm of the 
fiihilNtktt at Someraet-hoiiie. The rast imnnal production of works of this dass is veallf 
aaConfahmg, and to many affords matter of deep regret. Year after year a fresh ootcry has 
been niaed against the prerailing rage for portrut-painting, yet the disorder seems rather to 
have extended dian dindnished^ So truly epidemic indeed does it appear to be, that if its 
effects be in reality as baneful as it is pretended they are to the Tital energy of art, foreign 
academies would do well to doee their gates upon our artists, and make them perform qna» 
nntiae before they enters— We are among the number of those, howerer, who think by no 
Bscans to meanly of portndtnre as it has become the foshion smong critics to do. Not but 
that we deplore as much ss any of them, tiie excess to which the system is at present carried, 
and the in£scriminating spirit with wluck it seems to be pnnned ; but we are of opinion that^ 
with all its disadrantsges (and we feel that tiiey are SMuy), portrut-painting b, on the 
wlude, one of Hae most interesting branches of art, and one too with which we would the 
least wilUngly part. Were we to speak as painters, indeed, we should say that the eompara- 
tire merits of historical painting are infinitely beyond those of portraiture ; that the laborious 
murse of studies and intense spplication required to form an historicsl psinter, bear no pro* 
portion whatever with the preparative labours of a mere portrait punter. But, speaking more 
impartially, with the feelings of men accustomed to estimate the value of things by their 
godd effects, we should be inclined to draw a very different oondudon. We will readily admit 
tiiat the great mass of portraits, those which are mere transcripts of indindual features^ 
mere macpt of the countenance, destitute of character and unanimatcd by expression, are a 
real degradation to the art, and fit only to gratify the tasteless ignorance of those who are 
nnaccQstomed to examine seriously even the surface of things, much less to go beyond it» 
and whose eyes are etaSHtj satisfied by the most partial resemblance. But the genuUie style 
of portraiture— that which makes us acquainted with the mind as well as the countenance of 
the individual:*-which brings us in contact with his thoughts, his feelings, his manners, his 
haMts— the portraiture of Uttau, of Vandyke, of Reynolds, of Lawrence— -what can be more 
interesting, what more instructive than this ? Events may be recorded in the page of history 
*-the imaged fiction of romance may be sung by the poet— but who is there, like the painter, 
that can brii^ at cnce before us, '' in form as palpable" as Nature's own, the object of our 
esteem, our admiration, or our hatred— -that can condense, as it were, into a Bingic focus of 
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intensity^ the philMiihropic rirtoes of • Howard^ Uie maM enapn ci a Ximenes, or the 
cold heartlessnesa and brutal pansioiis of a Borgia? 

We haye been led into this train of reflectioot, tiiroii|^ avisit wbieh -we paid tlie other day 
to an exhibition of portraits lately opened to tiie pablk faiLeioeater-^quace. Here, snrrooaded 
by all the beauty, wit, and yalonr of the three laat oeatiiries, the spectator is ftmihhed witb 
a rare intellectual treat. His eye can scarcely stray orer the walls, without filling opoa 
some object which recalls an interesting period of Ustoiy. Here he finds the fierce warrior 
by the side of his deadly foe— the ambitioiis monardi in dose contact with Us powcrfisd liral 
—eyes which once cBvided the hearts of princes, sdll coolesling for the prise of beastf ; 
and heads which have made equal schisms among the minds of men, slUl looking as intense 
and thoughtful as when engaged in the midrt of their learned controrer^es. Here too he 
finds, brought as it were into social conference, all whom the page of history has recorded as 
great, generous, and good ; and, to borrow the fine thought of a celebrated author of aati- 
qnity, lus spirit teems to min§^ with those around him, and to oomaune with the mighty 
dead. 



YELLOW DOMINO. 



In the latter part of the r^gn of Louis tiie 15th of Franee, masquerades were an 
entertainment in high estimation, and public ones were often giten, at hnmense cost, on 
eourt days, and such occasions of r^oidng. As persons of all ranks mJj^t gain adnussion to 
these last spectades, provided they could afford the purdiase of the tadcet, very strange 
rtnconiret frequendy took place at them, and exhibitions almost aa curious, in the way of 
^sguise, or assumption of character. 

On one occasion, anieceof the Duke de Nemours, Madame La Vallere, a woman of high 
rank and fashion, bring separated from her company upon a very crowded staircase, was 
asdsted by a stranger of marked actirity and address. The gallant was masked, and doaked 
to the teeth ; but he possessed a handsome figure, and a gentlemanly bearing ; and, after 
extricating Madame La V. by main strength, flrom a situatkm of conwderable difficult, he 
surprised her something by addressing her by name. 

•< You know me, then ?" said Madame U V., starthig. 

The stranger assented. 

" But, perhaps, it is by name only?'* 

That was Aot the case; for the respondent, though he petteyered in refadng to munask, 
led at once to details which codd searcdy be within the knowledge even of a common 

acquaintance. 

«< This is astonishing!" exdaimedthe la^.^^'And you will not tdl me towhomlam 

indebted?" 

"InsUnUy, if you command it : but, if I hare been so fortunate as to be usefol to yon, 

grant me the farour not to ask. And see— you are looked for— the party you came here 

with is approaching." 

« At least," said Madame La V., whose curiodty, as wdl as her gratitude, waa now 
awakened, «»prondse that I shall sec you to-morrow at my house at dinner. Ihsfejuttfoar 

to be with me." 



" They are rdatiyes." 

"True, theyareso-4)ntIshaUbegladtobtroduoeyott.— WfflyoupfOBMM?'* 
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'< I do promise/' replied the stranger, tamiag to a beaniet, « that I will present yoa with 
a l^aas of the same wine to>morrow, at your own table, as this which I now oflfer, on 
coMlitio» that yoa will drink it with me." 

The ladj touched th^ gol4et ; her fiiends appeared ; th^ straoger bowed profoundly, and 
was lost in the moltitode. 

Madame La V. never slept a wink all night ; and, next morning, was perfecUj In a 
ttrtr^ — ** That she should not haye been aUe eren to gneas at him !" — ** wlddi of her 
arqmilwtan<y eoold it be ?"— Bat dinner-time approached— the setvants had orders to admit a 
atra n y er one honr more, and the mystery would be at an end. 

Bat the dinner-hoar came, and the stranger did not come. Madame La V.'had announced 
to her IHsads (though without going through the details), that she eip ec t p d a visitor who 
was not kaown to them ; but the last remnant of Monsieor the Chefs patience was odiaosted, 
^ad stfll he did not appear. 

** Are yon certain, Loais," said the lady to her servant in waiting, ** tiiat no gentleman 
haacalM?'* 

Jt was impossible that he could have called without Louii having seen him. 

IKaner commenced, and Madame La V. was absent and fretful. The first conxse, however, 
was got through, and she called, according to her custom, for a glass of wine. , 

The valet who was in attendance presented a glaaa of St. Perage. 

** How stupid !'* cried Msdame La V. '' JDo yoa not know that it ls'Bordeaox«-the oiAer 
wine— always that I take ?" 

H Toor ladyship's pardon !" said Louis, " but it was /At#, which yoar ladyship, last nighty 
permitted that I should present to you," 

Little chance adventures of this character were not at all uncommon at this period. And, 
now and then, strange groups and characters were purposely concerted by the directors of the 
eatertainment. Some of these were in a taste which modem refinement wovld not eadvre— 
oloKMt as fibers], indeed, as that of the still earlier day of Louis the Uth ) at whose entry 
into Paris, we are told that **flunemrs keUe^JUUs, enfoUtU Sirmmi*," exhibited themselves 
ia a foonlain *U9utu nme9'^a/<mUdne d/t Poucemu:** aft oAer times, foali of leg e r de m ain 
were performed, or activity : and, on one occasfon, a Genoese (the Dncrow of his dsy) 
walked iqKm a tight rope, surrounded with firewoiks (whidi made him appareat to all PImtm), 
from the top of a tower of Notrt Dtmte, into the window of a house near the Pont au Chaitge, 
Bat perhaps the most whimsical among the genmne surprises recorded at any of these 
spectades, was that which occurred in Paris the 15th of October, on the day when the 
Daophia (son of Lonis the 15th) attained the age of onc-aad-twenty. 

At tUs Ute, whieh was of a peculiarly fettering diaracteap-pfo much so, that the details 

of it sre given at great length by tiie historians of the day^*4he strange demeanoar of a man 

In a ytUow doadao, eariy in the tveniag> excited attention* This mask, who shewed nothing 

reBwkable as to fignre t hough fidl rather, and of robust proportioa — seeaied to be gifted 

with aa ivP^^» ^^ merely past hoaiaa eoaeeptkm, bat passing the laaciit evea of 

roauace. 

*^ The PfigoB of oM, who cb vcbei ate 

(He used to come oa a Boadiy) « 

Whole coDgregatioQe weie to hiai 

But a didi of M]Bii«aadl,**-* 

he was bat % aibbler— a mere fiddler— to this stranger of the yellow domino. He pawed 
from chaad^er to chtaber— from table to table ofrcfreihaiwrti- not tasthigi bat devoarlnf— 

I 
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4evwrtitlBg> an before him. At cmt board, he ^patched you a fowl, two^tidrds of 
% ham, and half a dose» bottles of champagne ) and, the reiy next momenl, he was Ibund 
•eated in another apartment, performing the tame ftat, with a stomach better th«i at irst* 
This strange eonr«e went on, until the eompany (who at first had been amnsed bf It) became 
alaimed and tomnltnons. 

*' Is it the same mask— or are there sereral dressed slike ?" demanded an oflieer if 
goards, as the yellow domino rose hem a seat opposite to him, and <piitted the apartment. 

<< I hare seen hot one— and, by Heafen, here he is again 1" exclaimed the party to whom 
the qnery was ad dress ed. 

The yellow domino spoke not a word, but proceeded straight to the Tacant seat which he 
had jn^ left, and again commenced sapping, as though he had &sted iot tiie half of • 
Campaign. 

At length, the confbsion whidi this proceeding creates, becomes unirenal } and ih€ 
canse reaches the ear of the Daapldn. 

** He is the reiy derU, your Highness t" exclaimed aH old nobleman->-(saying youi^ 
ffighness's foyal presenoe)'^-^' or wants bift a taQ, to be so !** 

'* Say, rather, he should be some fimishfd poet, bfhis appetite," replied the Prince^ 
laughing. << But there must be some Jiggling ;— 4ie s^ all this wine, and hides the 
provisions under his robe." 

Eren while they speak, the yellow domino enters the room in whieh they are talking }- 
and, as ususl, proceeds to the table of refireshments. 

«« See here, my lord !" cried one— <' I hare seen him do this thrice !** 

<« I, twice r'— « I, tft times V'^' And I, fifteen !** 

This becomes too mnch. The mast^ of the osremonies is questioned. He knows nothing 
■ nn d the yeDow dondno Is interrupted as he is carrying a bumper of claret to his lips. 

'^ The Prinoe's dedfe is, that Monsieur who wears the yellow domhio should unmask."—^ 
The stranger hesitated. 

" The conrniand with wUdi Us Highness honours Monrieur, Is perfecUy absolute." 

Against that whidi Is absohrte, there Is no contencDng. The yellow msn throws oiT his 
mask and domino ;-^and It is a priTSte trooper of the IriA dragoons ! 

** And In the name of gluttony, my good friend, (not to ask how you gained admission) , 
how have you eontrlfed," said ih» Frince, " to sup to-night so many times ?" 

** Sire, I was but beghming to siq i - ^llh reirerence be tt said— 'when your royal messsfs 
Mierrupteci me. 

'< Bsginnhirl" exdaSfflOd theDanphhi in amaiemenfr— << then what is it that 1 hare heard 
and seen ? Where are the herds of oxen which hare disappeared, and the hampers ai 
Burgundy ? I insist upon knowing how this is !" 

" It is. Sire," rstamed the scO^efw^ may it please your G rae s that the troop to which 
I bdong is to-day on guard. We have purchased one tidcet among us, and prorlded this 
yellow domino, which fits us all. By which means the whole of Uie firont rank— mysdf 
being the last man— hnre supped, if the truth must be told) at discretion ; and the leader of 
tiM rear rank— paying your Highness's coamuinds— is now wdting outside te door, to take 
hbtuml" ^ (I) 
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HO^TIAN EMBLEMS. 



^<^^.. /'J.T^/^, 



.. . „ d muter of the gTMt lUras, ^Ugr u much dudeal enidi- 

^STC diM becxW the pnde* of life, Mtd his iroibhop the icheol of wwdom. We ilull 



Ibre m^e no mpidogy fi>r tnatHlDcllw > nhort n 
IKnfaf of the itndy utd adminitiOD of ■rtiEtsaadmei 
^ndMiwitoai^tlii ' 



" An emblem" is deKribed bv one who wrote a book of them, to be " a i3ent psnble." 

It it ai eztcnul reaembUnce ot some Bbstract idea or monl sentiment, brotif hi fnnnrtl 

kBiher Edt tha pnipaM of imprevi^ the heut thui of iiwtracliiig the nindi ThM the cotuM 

of the jtar b eaid to be *il emUem of hnmu life ) and thus fotUj hw in ell aKes ippn^- 

■ " ! (eMoni, to represent the breri^ *iid 

e of eroUems, both bjr Ottorenine ai^ 

dodet the personifice^on of a qnaUty 

trisoa or Reemblaoce. In this Mnse, 

nader the name of emfalema. A book 

i; and a lystem of ethki maj become 

r this title the panknu and inteKata 
■els of wisdon, it trelj tarpririnc. 
ed each on one or more patufei of 
»— a moral tenliment, or a rule of 
hoten tot this ipede* of iDtiMratkiB, 
■n pleamiet and pttrsnitt, r fiser per< 
i a peater portioa of c»BdeBSi:d good 
n or maiimB, thaa aiqr book of aiiti- 
ntl merit. Some of them are mersly 
et^ and the ana hare dven a " locsd 
iceoe or uar^xj «f actton. BjE cren 
he Fkmish irtat's pendtMUi skai in 
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drawing and composltioD, are so eonspicuovi, that hit work appears ii>ere like an original 
.iDspin&>n of a great painter than a copy of Horaoe ; and in looking at the letter-pren and 
tiie engraring, it wouM frequently be impossible to say whether the print was toggested by 
the poetry or the poetry was a description of the print. * Others ag^ are of a much bolder 
and ambitioiis style. In the latter, the pqet has oidy giren the hint to the fimcy of the artist, 
or strudE the key-note of a piece which the Invention of the latter has continoed and com* 
pjeted. Thus, in the illustrating the maxim of FeHina ienU, or '< the more haste the leas 
speed," he gives a striking representation of a scene docribed in the lif^ of SaitoriiiSy In 
which that general, being unable to prevail upon the Lositanians to abstain from a genenl 
engturement with the Romans, and to cut off these invaders In detail, arditrtd two horses of 
different degrees of strength to be brought forth, and set a young man to pull away the tail of 
the weaker by a single effbrt, while an old man was directed to demolish that of the stronger 
by picking it hair by hair. It would be needless to mention the result, or to point out how 
fordbly it illustrates the passage iriiose truth it was brought to e^abllsh. 



>ridico1inn serf 



Forthtt et Mrliui nagmw pleramqas lecat ret. 

He takes a similar advantage of anotter anecdote in aodent history, to ffltiMish ftMmoit 
Intractable aphorism^ that ** custom is a seopad nature;" or to SOostrate the Hontian test. 



Teipnai 



Coacate, nam qua tibi vitjoram iafenrit olioi 
Matora, a«t ttmm eoataetttdo maU. 

Lycurgus, endeavouring to bring his feUow-dtixens to an alteration' of their mode of iSt^ 
and to eonvince them that habit would reeoncile them to the change, is said to have brought 
up two dogs oi diflterent kinds, a greyhound and a mastiff; teaching the latter to pursue nmo 
like the former, and the former to feed like the latter. He then called a meeting of the 
people into the Fprum, and having laid down the accustomed food of the one, and let loose 
a hare for the pursuit of the other, proved their change of instincts amid the acdamatioas of 
those whose moral conviction he wished to command. This scene, in which the nhilosophk 
legislator is representc d in an attitude of triumphant persuasion, with one hand leaning on 
his table of laws, and the other stretched out in the act of demonstratioA» diqilays gtcat 
vigour of conception, and b executed with smgular taste and Judgment. The keen interest 
which the assembled multitude, composed of persons of all ages and sexes, take in the txpt^ 
riment which is presented to them, is finely contrasted with the dignified satisfiurtion of the 
law-giver, who feels no curiosity because be had no doubt ; but who appears pleased that he 
has so siicccssfuUv settled the premises of the important conclusion which be was audoos to 
Inculcate. The martan Fonm of Ottorenius is, however, we suspect, surrounded with finer 
edifices than that in which Lycmgus harangued^ an4 would certainly in our days not be built 
with waggon-loads of Iron or copper coin. 

Another instance of this digrossive fcculty of the artist, is found in thft Ulnstration of the 
passage-- 

Quid qoiiqoe vifcet, aumtavi boaini ntit 
Caatom ett la boras. MavlU fiotpbom^i 

PiBDUf perborrckcit* ueque ultia 

Oeoa timet aliande fmta. 
Mile* vaglltM et eelerem fncam 
Ksrtbi; catsss* raiibtit, elltalaia 

Robor; iediraprorimletbi 

Vifrapiut, npietqae geatea. 

None of these examples of the inutility of precaution, or ignorance of the source of daa-i 
ger, to so striking as that which is presented in the reported fbte of the tragic poet iEschytus, 
who left the city, that he might not die by the foil of a house, ss had been predicted^ and 
who was killed in the fields, by the ftll of a tortoise which an eagle dropt on As head. The 
artist represents Uiis scene with great fidelity and effect. By the way, his tortoise is verr much 
l&e a West India turtie, and if the Greek citlaens of that day had been as mych addicted to 
green ftit as to uijust persecutions, we ndght hare regretted that the bird of Jore ^ not 
more appropriately select the thick nolished craoiQm of the Athenian alderman who moved 
tiie poet* s bsnishment, rather than uat of the poet himself, to break its shell upon. 

We shall give the condnsion of this artldei iiith an example of the plates, in a future 
Number. 
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SKETCHES, 

OF PAINTDIO IN TTAVf, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF ITS RESTORATION. ' 



THE ol^cct of ibew Eanri Ims hitherto been fo tddnce B (e« of the mMt ndkiirg 
lUf ptlntrra in fresco ftmd dlttes^er, befon the tine of Cltnaliae. We bavc 
IT bioo^l ow MDMub doiro fo about the pertodst which heliTed,tmdhienterioBiipoa ant 
■odce of ibat ceUbnted inu, we are fanxi to aeknoirledgE that, Aoogh the foet of (he exlit> 
CKC of ItaTiM Painlen, previoiii to his lime U establubed btrfOiid a doubt, jetthe WoAa of 
tamalHie are of no ivpeiior a character to any thins that had preceded them, as altnoBt to jiHtlf]r 
Ae partiaUtT of thaw who would atttlbnte to hlmdiciDerit of baring been the reaCorer of the 
Art of Palodflg- (^malme laboured more snccasflillT than any of Ms contemporailes, to te- 
Mcm Am Mill ■uver, tatrodsecd by the Gtecki, aad fare aoiBethins mon lihc ftMe l« 
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hii figurci. Hie most celebrated of his pictures is the Vix^jn and CbiU, la the Chvich of 
Santa Maria Novella^ at Florence^. 




Hiere Is an anecdote related of this picture, which shows in a most striking point of 
view, the prodigiously high estimation in which the talents of Cimabue were held by his 
conotrymen. Charles of Anjou, the brother of St. Umis, after liaWng been crowned King of 
Sicily and Jerusalem, by Pope Gement IV., on his arrival at Florence, was conducted by 
the authorities of that city, who were anxious to pay him every respect, and show him all that 
was worthy to be seen, to the house of Cimabue, who was ^en occupied on the picture we 
have just mentioned. The Kiug proceeded thither in great pomp and splendour, with all Flo- 
rence at his heels, and so great was the enthusiasm and delight of the Florentines on that me- 
morable occasion, that the little suburb in which the pidnter dwelt, received that day, and 
ever after retained, the appellation of die '* Borgo Allegro." When this picture was com • 
pleted, the people ag^ visited him with the most extraordinary demonstrations of joy, and 
carrying the precious worlc in processioD to the sound of trumpets, deposited it in the place 
Which was destined to receive it. 



TUB FARTHENON. 



OioTT* WW dte pspil et Cimtkue, whoBi, komver^br wen mpmed, m ml] u alj fali 
cMtamponricj. He wm Ac bitai of Dante Md af hkaitli. The fomer hM yaid^ con- 

| H»nit to kit gcBlHi&tbelltli Canto of bUPwrstwi* 

CndtftsClBuba* MOtPttnin 
Tmer lo (ampo, (d « ta« OIMM B fildVi 
a «ba la Anic dl eolol a Hunt. 
a>d die foDoiring cxtnct tioni Petrarch'i Will* prora hi irtAtM^ esfimatloB be Iield Ae 
likBts of Uj countoriiiaa :— " I proceed to the dttposal of o&er tbiogK. And W 4ie afore«dd 
Notde (FiBiieaco(UCainiIa,^riiiceef Pidaa),iliice by the Grace of Ood he la not in mint, 
and 1 bate MAins dM worthf hli icceptaoce, 1 bequeath my picture of the Bleaied Vli^in 
Uary, the work of dutt excdlcot painter OhttD, i»hich «u aeut to me from Florence, by my 
friend Midiele Naria, and wboae beantlea, thoo^ Oey are incoaiftvhttmVie U Ignonat 
obfervn*, are truly nwrdloiH to tboee wbo are ikllled In art." 

6kMto«M>lned tliri a^pdlafiou of the " Pnjdl of N«t>re," to which the power lie pos- 
MMcd af Mblng dia general prindplea of aatnral fotm and actioo wdl entMad him. Hisleaa 
lifted, ttongh not lest laboriooi, diadple, SteEtno da Fltcnze, was dmamed the " Ape Of 
Natore," a title which well expicaKa the atlentka be bestowed on the imiiadon of IndlTidnal 
tMbCT Aan ttsBeral character. Landino, In the intradDctlou to bii Commentary on die "IN - 
^ina Conunedia," «ya— <" Ste£uw da totd i MHalnato idmla della Natum ; tanto eiprcne 
^ntarnqne eoaa ndle." 

HodcTD art was indebted to Oiotto fn the Introdnctioo of a more natural st}^1ela'rii»l(ild. 
!■( of the draperies, and for a greater degree of exprewon and grace in the figorea i'>hut 

• "TnonoadAIapMitlancmaUamm rcnun. St rrmtleM Icttnr aavtiBeo Damlao bmo FUnaua 
foialvwrcr IMmuUm non ft, M *■« nlliO babM dlvnun ■«, dlmltto tabnlam mMm ain Icuwal 
»mtm Vinita^tUzim, opvtijoetli pietorti cgncU qnt mibl A amieo nwo MichMi* Nteti da normU^ 
wtmt ii\ n^Q* pnletuUatlnim l^onUM Bta MaUlcnnt, OMtatrl Hiton iztla atupcnti ban* leo^ 
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above aQ for bis haWng been tbe first to employ the artifice of fore ahorteuinfo which Piola 
Uoello afterwards brought to perfection by the application of the mtes of PenpectiTe. 

The foUomng is an extract from the npper part of a small friemre by Giotto, repitient- 
IBS the borial of the Vlr^, and the reception of her smI in Hea?en. 




-.>■-, ^:-aF^-v,. 



t. V 



^ 



n 



^\ 



'Hie whole picture is distingmshed by a beaatiful variety of heads, attitvdes, and ex* 
pro8rimis> and by a natural and gi'aceful cast of the draperies. Vasari says that it was the 
admiration of Michael Angela The following are his wends : — *^ In the middle aisle of ^lat 
chm-ch (the Prati Humiliati, at Florence) there was, when this boolc was printed, a small 
picture In distemper, painted by Qiotto with infinite care^ representing the death of the Vii^pn, 
with the A]K>stles around her, and Christ receiving her soul into his arms. This work was 
much praised by Artiste, and particolarly by Michel Bu<«aroti, who gave it as his opioioo, 
^t the sul^ect could not hare beea treated with greater tratfi or pn^riecy.' 
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SWEDISH AIR, 

Eatikg extracted die foQcwing pretty Air fit>m a Ckdleetion of AJelodlts by Swi^diab 
GomiMMeri^ we print It, aceompanied by a traoalatioQ of the words of the original song. 



•^nt^jUtfti-^ C^n/ rrvi/t^a. 



JturA>4L/. 




fJbe^ Jwn^ daurv yifw vttl ^^ tif ds ^ c^--- -nt^-cf': 



7A^ 









irijr^' jizr ^ ^ - -pvu ^ cj 



tJbefo 
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ITALY DESCRIBED BY GOETHE. 

TVnU, Sfpi. 10. EvenUtg, 
I HAVE wuulered through the towD. It bean the'tsptf^t of antiquity ; but there are se- 
vmU BioderB and wdl-ooofttnictcd hovaei in some of the streets. In one of the chnrdics K 
cburFtil a picture repreaentiog the general of ^c Jesoits preaching before the counciL llie 
float of thifl dmich la decorated with columns of red marble. A tliick cortain is hung within 
tbe luir— cc to exclude the dust. I raised this curtain and entered into a l^ind of porch, from 
wlucli tfK drarch is separated by an iron grating, through which the whole of the interior 
may be seen, Silence and aotitade rdgned there; for, since the expulsion of the Jesuits, di- 
vuie serHce hM ncvtr been celebrated in this edifice. The outward gate only is opened at 
▼cipersy as is dM cm« with all the other churches. 

While I was examining the bnilding, which appeared in its construction umilar to all 
other clnircb^b of the Jesuits, an old man entered. From his black and threadbare dresM, it 
was easy to conjecture tliat be was a poor eccledastic. This supposition soon became certain ; 
he kneded before the grating, and rose after a short prayer. As lie was going away I beard 
him mutter in a suppressed rolce, <* They have driven away the Jesuits from their own church *• 
they should at least baTe paid them what it cost I know very well what it cost, and also what 
the seminary cost. I know hrw many thousand florins they laid out V* While thus talkiug to 
himself he let the curtain fall behind hira. I lifted it soflly, and observed that he stopped «'ii 
the first step, where be continued his soliloquy. " It was not tlic Emperor that drove them 
awayj it was the Pope. The Spaniards began it, we followed tlicir example, and the French 
haTe done like the rest. — The blood of Abel cries out against his brother Cain.*' He then 
went down the stepb, stili mutteriug. i have no doubt that he is an old disciple of the Je- 
suits, whose head has been turned by the destnu:tiott of the order, and who daily visits the 
widowed ehurch of his old masters ; and, after a short prayer, pronounces maledictions against 
thdr enemies. 

I asked a man who was passing by to shew me the cunositIes''of Ae city. He directed my 
attention to a building caHled the Devil's house, because, according to popular tradition, the 
great enemy of the human race had built it in one night. My worthy Cicerone, while relating 
this miracle, fot|;otwhat is really remarkable in the edifice ; which is, tliat it is in fact the 
only one built with taste in IVent It was, probably, erected at a remote period by some Ita- 
lian architect. 

Sept, 11. Evening, 

I am now in lUw eie d c e, which U the real boundary between the two tongues. Along the 
road whldi I hare travelled, the ircrmaa gradually declines towards the Italian ; but here my 
potdlUoo Is an Italian, my landlord cannot speak German ; and, for the first time, I am ob- 
liged to have recourse to my learning. I am delighted to find that I can speak this beautiful 
language, and employ H in all the business of life. 

Torhole, Sepi, 12. 4/tenuHm, 

How I iHsh to have my friends be^c me, to share the fine prospect which I now ei^oy 1 
I might have arrived yesterday evening at Verona ; but I was near a magnificent work o 
nature, a supeib spectacle— the lake of Garda. I could not pass onward without seeing it; 
and I have been well rewarded for the circuit I made. 1 left Roveredeo about five o'clock, 
and croased a lateral valley, the waters of which flow into the Adige. On ascending the 
height, an enormous rock presents itself, which mast be passed in order to descend to the 
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Jake. In deicevdiii^, tiie appeaiaii^ of tbeealcareoiiB roduhas a most i^etiiKSfiie effect At 
the bottom of these rocks, and at the northern extremity of the hike, (here is a sumOI viUage 
with a little harbour :--thi8 is Toihole. On the read I had observed many figs ; hot I fouad 
the first dlives bearing fruit on the amphitiieatre formed by the rocks. Hei^ I also saw for 
the first time, as a common fniit, little white figs which the Cmmtess de Lantfaiere (old me J 
should meet with. 

A door of ray a|iartment lesiks into the court-yard, where I have got a table set up, and 
employ myself in sketching the surroondbg landscape. Hie i4ew embraces the whole length 
of the lake, except the left extremity, which cannot be seen : the banks on both sides are 
crowned with hillocks and mountains, intet^rBcd with small villages. 

The north vnnd spHngs op after midnight, and it is necessary io wait for it, to sail down 
the lake. For a few hours before sunrise, the wind veers roond to the south. This after- 
noon I had it in my £mx, and it diffased an agreeable freshness through the air. According 
to Volkmann, the lake of Garda is the MenMctts of the ancients. 

Flacdbut et ftemitu resonans Bcnace marino. 

TMs verse of Virgil which Volkmann quotes, alludes to the Uke. Hiis was the fint-aece&t 
of the Latin muse that I liad in any vray the opportunity of applying to an existing nattnal 
object ; and at this moment, when the wind, blowing with violence, agitates the waves of 
Ihe Uke, and impels theib towards the harbour ; the verse of Viiis{l is as just in its applica- 
tion as it was two thousand fears ago. While so many other tilings have changed, the tem- 
pest still rages on this lake, the characteristic feature of whidi Viigll has for ever ennobled. 

I am writing in the latitude of 45* or 50*. I walk out in the cool of the evening. The 
eountry and all surrounding objects are quite new to me. The habits of the people exhibit a» 
almost savage carelessness. In the first pUu;e, there are no locks to tiie doors; but the land* 
lord assured me that I might sleep traaquOly, though I had a chest full of diaiBOnds. In the 
second place, tiie panes of the windows are made of dl^paper instead of glass. Finally, tiiere 
are no water-closets, por domestic conveniences of any kind. Every where there a|^»ears a 
want of care and attention, and yet there is suDlcient activity. Hie tongues of the wonotta 
never cease to clatter. They appear always to hare something to do; and I have not seen a 
woman whom I can caU idle. 

The landlord informs me, with perfect Italian pompodty, that he is happy to have it 
in his power to place upon my table an excellent trout. These trouts are taken near Torbole^ 
at the spot where the lake receives the mountain streams, which the fish endeavour to ascends 
niiis fishery produces a tiiousand florins to the Emperor. Tiie trouts are large, some of tiieni 
weighing 50ih. Tliis is not the common trout ; it is what is called tiie sahnon trout, and the 
iavour is delicious. But what I chiefly r^ale myself with are tiie figs, pears, &c How de* 
iightfhl are the fruits gathered in tiie land where citrons grow. 

Sept, 13. Svadiif. 
At three o'dodc in the morning f emibarked at Torbole in a two-oared boat. The wind 
was at first favourable, and we hoisted oar saiL The morning was beautifid thooi^ cIou^« 
While this state of the sky continued, the lake was tranquil. Wc passed Limona. Its gardens 
Mid out in terraces on the heights, and lined with citrous, bad a rich and beautiful efket. 
All the gardens seemed to be formed by rows of white pllastres, standing at certain distancei* 
from each other, and different degrees of height along the side of the mountain. Oi'cr these 
pillars long poles are extended, which serve in winter as the groundwork of a covering ta 
protect the trees against tiie rigour of that season. As we sailed gentiy along, wc had abua^ 
dant leisure to contemplate the varied speetacle which charmed our eyes. We proceeded tbufc 
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■B« we liM«rf MrfwiM, »A« the iri«l aMfciilT di-gtd, •nd ca»w ro«d, M w«I, to *• 
■Mb. Tfce Kiwei» rtn^^ed In »»i« •pinrt the fcite of tt» w»*w, wd we were elillg** to 
•oemr iBj tee I Mfc a dnwlBi rf »h« arte «*kh »««* cw 4« 



THE VIBGIN AND CHILD* BY CORREGia 






T«li beMUftdlhOeptttttnhHU(cl7lKe«t>BRbuedb7fi*Teram«, fcrtkamef 
S300 pineal, ■* ■« addilion to the valoable enUectiso sow bmtag for Ihe Idlended NatloMl 
tUOttj. It fenurij bdoqtcd to the King of Spaie, and Ii q^ea »t ia very high tenat ef 
fialK by Raphael Ue^t, )n hli » McBorie coaceriKall laiitneleopeiedlADlonlv Allegri." 
That abk critic, aTler Hating that Ihe Kii« of Spun |io»Med twa naall pletarei b; CorrvtK 
aad dcvcribii^ the flnt of then, which b Ihe ivrj " OuM la Oe Garden,*' mw in Ihe eat* 
leelioa af the Dahe *f WcUligloa, aad af whMi there I* ■ dapllcate alia ia the National 
Gallery, he proceed* to My, that * Ihe lecoDd pktare, repretenting the Vi^a drawing ibe 
laEUI ChriM, thoe^ ia a IcM lbi*hed Uyfe, it lery beamtfil, aad (hat It U aUoaiihinEl; well 
«Bp«((d, and teaderf; ereealed. la Ae dlilaaee It teefl Jeaeph planlag • lablr, paiated 
wUb BBi* aa adBitabk dep ai a tiaa ia Ae ontilaeai a* caaqlelely pro*ei that Correfio aadcr- 
waad, bettor Aaa any other HaiUr, thai departncDt of paiatiac called ABtial Penpectlve." 
Ta ta Jadkieai ajcriticBB aach caaaat be added ) ^, we Ihlolt, we ihoald ha*c beea iaeUaed 
to ha*a dWfh m IHIIa aa the es^Bhite pace and dellcac; of the Vlrgia aad cUld, which 
L 
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iMa »U«t*lhef AM af Ihe iwerl^ gnupei taM^akbk. Tke eal««lng of Aa pMwa b of k. 
■dr««aitcr>wafk«rAft. MoMof onrrMdrnmoit beacqnnlnted «rltlilkiitp«edivdiv« 
•fCwKgla*ipteiiRH'.4hat«MrHAs»Hf cotiMHBic, wHdtglrai kti mrfciMgiviuirir vf 
irMli, aBd iMfts M HUle of (bitf yoio/f look vhlcb b to be hud !■ the plctareoof eAen. 
TV VIrgtoiW cfciy piilllilll I Ifch qoeHly In e Wgli duree. 
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Co wamft of oar rcBdm) and we thall (berefbre be excmcH fron detaillai^ it mlnulelj. It tce«i§ 
•sly UBcamry Co «iy, tivU iu batii is a rumuitic tale of a Kai^dU of Rliode^, wbo, being acd« 
ieatally pffscrrcd while bit fUtow crwailerj are JiiHed b> thp MMMrimaai, hecoaiet a Ik* 
▼oariCe of Atedia, tbe Saltaa of r.^ft (S%nor Reiaorini), and sccietly aiarrtet liis daughter 
Palmida (Hadane Caradori). TiiecoBQicts bcfweea religiotis faith and toTe^ whlcb tbe befo 
bas to eadare — tbe recoUectioo of a fonaer cngageaieot wiib a Lady, Felicia (Sigoora Garcia), 
wbo eooics In scaicb of bio, diagaiied as a Ralgbt of Itbodes— 4iod tbe re pr oa cbc s of ibe 
Graad llailer of bis order, Adriaoo (Signor Gurioai), wbo bas comr oa aa Ksibaisji to Aladta* 
aibffd iotercstiog draaiatic situatioos, and produce io tbe dilTerrat cbanMtcrs WHttions saSd- 
eatlj anrfced aad varied for a eomposer of tbe geaias of Meyerbeer, Io work oa witb saoacti. 
Hie naaie of this ka%bt of Rhodes is Amaado, and tbe character is perfonaed by VeUotl. 

Tie Opera was originally perfonaed at Venioe, aad there alio Vellati was the Armaado. 
We presaaiCy therefore, that the masic of this cbaracler was written for biai. Here, however, 
we must io tbe oulset, ol^ect to tbe employaieDt of voices of that pecaliar kind under which 
YeUatPs most be daswd, io sach parts as this. It appean, to uf, lodeed,«hat aaila fiipHrf, 
are^ gcoefally speakittg, not available for theatre. We do not say thai s a lta b le patts aiigbl 
■at %e BMda for then ; bat we Iblak they are totatty aait for aay of these chnraetefs which 
are asaally asslgaed to flrst«rate siafcft. T l o ag b there is at ftr<t moch to astsalih, aad la 4be 
ead aot a little to adaiire ia the vocal powers of Vellatiy we caaaot help regardlag Us per* 
fofvaaee of Anaaodo as wholly at variance with aatarcy aad conscqaeatly sabverslte of dm* 
■atic ciiECt. flls voice aevcr caa impart a just eip r etshia to the seotlaieats of a hero ora 
lover, aad when placed In such characters, however correct amy be his cooeeptloa of tba 
aAcIs which ought to be prodaced, hb cjcecatioa oKat, iaevitaUy, be aasatisfoctory^ if aal 
ihplcashig. How can a proper arasical ezprcssioo be aitaiaed, or. If attained, rteogalacd, 
aad folt by aa a ad i e a e e , whca there Is a prepoitereas lucoagmiiy between the voice of the 
singer aad the idea iavariaUy formed of the kind of character he andertakcs to reprcMni? 
While, however, we make (his geaeral oi^jection to tbe employment of snch annatmral voiect 
Im the eieenUoa of dramatic musical composltioa, wc must owa that V^UatiN sci^ntSi^; aad 
powcrfol cxccatlan afbnU aa exease for tbe ezpcriaMat Mqfcrbeei Hns msdiw Bat the ex- 
Verimem wonid be better jastifled, were tfie character assigned to Vellati one within tbe region 
of the ■npfmainini snf rrpmeatlag a bdi^ emne fiom aaothcr world to tell a iaie to this ;-— 
to tke awfni aeeentc of snch a being, mnslc liko tbnl of which the bold jeaiwi of Weber bas 
recently aibrdcd aa exampld; aiigbt be expected lo give asnitable e\prcsBion. And it amy 
pcrtiiips be neguf d e d as sobm eonfirmntlon of this view of the subject thnfia Haly imdi singen 
asYcBnti arecbieiy employed in ibe chnrcbes^and that ^heir vok:rs are considered very nppro* 
priaie to the ecclesiastical style. Those who have heard them hi the Sistian rhapri acknow- 
ledge the Imprr^e effect they prodoee lo the pcrfonaaaee of the Jfltsrerr, sang ns It is by 
nine nnBeeii iingem, three of whom are mnle Soprani an afbd which is greatly heightened 
in PiMsien Week by anaftiadal obsenrity, from which the service it called by the Italians 
tte T eaeir e * - - T he religloos ceremonies, "the dorkoessi tlie singular solemnity of the scene, ara 
sirewmsliui'cs which may easily be 8Ui>posed to coatribvle greatly to the extraordiaary sensa- 
tion which is experleaced when the solemn s^nnd bhcils^nt onee on Oe cor from aa iavisible 
choir. 

IW extreme eflbrt whkh Tctatl Mp^tdn iimrtimf i f make fai liagingyand which is 
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probably only the visible sign of bis itruggle to ove«coiiie the defects of Ki g ^!ce, adds not 
a Uulc to the painfol seontion excited by hit vniMitonl tooes. Howerer after a tiiM tbe ear* 
Ifnot perfectly talibfied, is, as it were sabdaed — beeeam gradaally less aad less oSeaded* 
ttotil at length art seeois to obtalo a coo^aest over natare. Let aay one who hears tUs sinKaiar 
person for the first time la 21 CSrocfoto, eompare the iaipressioD, made, on his entraacef by bis 
cxecutloB of tbe recitative, Pop»U d^EgUiOi with the effect bo prodaces towards tbe eod of 
tbe Opeia io the following patsage of a aanterly seiletto^aad his success will be ackaowledged* 
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Male Sopnaiv we brieve, h«fe never beee euicli oelebrafed for briUieiicy of ezccetieB. 
le Ibe ecttHUifa we iMve iee4 of tlMa» we find IlKir adagiet often enlofiiiMl, and bat little nlA 
of tbeir allcfief and braTnrat. Vellati, bowcver. In aevcFal paru of this Operas shewed 
that be can execnte rapid inter? alt with great facility ud dellcacj. He fare an ejuiai|ile of 
hb power in tbit respect in the Doet D temer0 €ff€iU. 

Velloti's voice is very nneiittal in qaalify. Its aiddle tones are harsh and discordnt*^ 
bat in its epper tones it vf ry nearljr rrsembles the melliiaoaft sweetness of a fine female so- 
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praiiu. Vdlati nicceiBfaUy sustained a trying comparison with tlie delicate tones of Mndanse 
Ciiradorl, in several doos, in which the sane passages are cxecnted by both voices altcmately* 
*— We more than once obsenrtd him singing rather flat ; but thb fiialt, when M occon^ is 
only of momentary dnratlony his delicacy of ear enabling him immediately to correct It. With 
regard to time, he does not strictly confine himself to that marked by the composer; and he 
shews gr^ earnestness in commmiicating to the orchestra the particular time in which he wishes 
his accompaniments to be performed. In the Duo O Culo efemtniCf a portion of which we 
published in onr number of last week, the sflmlq[nafefs commenciog In the 23d bar of the sym- 
phony wete performed meeeUrmid0i mod a sbnilar change of time took place wheacrer the 
same passage occora in the accompaniments. We think the effect was decidedly Improved 
by this sliglit alteration. 

In the re|(resentatlon of hfeyerbeer's Opera, Vellnti is of course the centre of attraction, 
yet it would be uiyost to allow him to throw the merits of (ho other singen citirtly Into the 
shade. Above all, vie most not omit noticing the brilliant performance of tlie f^y whose 
name we have just mentioned. lo the part of Palmida, Madame Caradori erlnced powrrs« 
which we before scarcely believed her to possess. In many passnges of the reeitatWe, she dis- 
played admirable talent, both as a dranwtic nod a vocal artist. When templed by Armando 
and his friends to abandon her father, there was a world of expression In her mnnner of de* 
livering these few words s—ifo ei lasch mio pmdr^"*^ iitfeiice lo h la»ci0, Bnt her most' 
effective effort was her execution of the nir jD'wM Mmir€ dhperatm, where she arakcs her child 
kneel to the Sultan, as the mediator for her hnsbnnd. When her pathetic appeal has wronght 
npon the feelings of her fiither, and be stoops to embrace her child, nothing could briMNV 
perfect than her sudden burst of Joy In the few siiiyoined bars. The time Is somewhat quicker 
than the concerted piece which precedes it, nnd which is marked AlUgf M9i9rti9. Wo ^ve 
only the line te Aevoiee 
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The Opera has been greatly, and to some instances, we tiiink, very injndlcionsly cur* 
tailed. We cannot help regretting die omission of some beautiful and highly rffccti ve morceoax, 
among othen the brilliant cboms in the first Act, Vrrldi osssoie. Bnt therr is one alteration 
against which iwe cannot too strongly remonstrate, and that b, Mim Garcia*^ omission of the 
air Ah I tfCU TsMfero eneor, and her iubstltotioo of another In its stend, which is utterly at 
.variance vrkh the tender and mdancholy character of the music which Meyerbeer has judici* 
onsly assigned to the part of FtUcia. This Is an instance of bad taste, which we should scarcefy 
have ejtptcUd ftom Slgnora Garcia. We trn^t she will no longer persevere in obtruding thi* 
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pe iairrptdatiea apoq tlw aidieDM, cspeciBny ki Uw libeTlT the ho* taken Ins alMdy 
been rMcWed witb nsukrd dlaapprabUioa, 

Tb(! faHoirii^ sketch made tram Tellati In (be dnraeicr of Arawadav an" lie asMHM 
Ae dicM of a Koigbt «f Rhrfo, repreMnU Me of Ibe moM fMoaraUe >i*wt •! kit cmi- 



Ta wt*l kM aktady brco wid m Ike lalyeet of VitltMi, we TCMare lo add aa at^k 
wiUea faaMdlateljr after tcdatkbaoa ike aighl of bis daal It wn lapoNiMt I* sake 
■•■BlkrillBavliiti bolire iaiert it aaw, as, (kMfhioaie of (ke expre^aai H|ij fcrta^ 
ke tMriJLfti ezacgenlH) il iceordi te tnl tasptcsiiMii ofa pctvon «ko kHBTCfjltnljr 
ChU^ Ibr Ike bcaalles of smic : — 

•• I cKeaded tke oAcr erctiag (o ■Itoea the Bnt appaaraace of Vdlad, at llw Itallaa 
Opera af Uadoa. I wfflt wilk fcdlagi of a Mixed aatarr, bat 1 think itat Ike upaetaiiM 
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of iiwflhlBK at leut exCimwdlDmrj, aod ■ Mijt of Uf aiiUcipitloa it \ 
qoHe ylcMioK, were flw oppcrmntt MOiatloM in ny nind. To ny lint lbo«e howm bb 
MHMd, like njidf, coitooi efsa (a sniiely m tke'iabjett gf Ibe appnM^i^ i iiIiiIiIimimI, 
faMASprcBhiilhairihaliUcftttwkIck I uinre ^e dued on the oecwian. Foraearijaa 
bMT kefam Ibe dmwlil| of (he cbHbId, every lest ia the pit «m aceapM, ud mwy tUrd 
peraoa wm to be eeeo ruidag «*er the lesiei of uie Open book, ud calcniatiag to a alcalj 
tbe exact period at wUch tbeir cgrioiily mm to ^ puiaed by Ike eatnuce of TeUaO. 
OIken were bay pAerlq; iaformalioa from psNl^ fHendc Ooe had heard hba at Ow B» 
hMWili ud ■nared bl« Beighbaar ibat bb Toice irai nore like (be KreaM of a pcMoek, or 
the jdl ofaMTafc, thanahanaB •oBod. Ani4^ft (taatly denied thai there iruaaylklaf 
Ilka moric ia Ui wbrie coapotitioa, and a third ieriWed that kli lii^ns wat the BoM dlMpe^ 
aUe tUoK be had e*et heahi, and he oever wbhejl to bear il again. I tbonght tbe la« af 
then B^t ai well hav: nTed hinaeir <he paia of atlcndin|, and eodeavoBred to dlnM ayMif 
ai aach » pooiUe of tbe pr^uJice which Umm ahd ilnDar obaerradoaa were eakalated lo 
eiclte. At lo^tb Ihe well-knnwn lignal of tbe Ifadef annoBoced die OTertnre which wai 
liriened to with (he pmronndeii nlteatloo. wid is the mldit of it, m )f in obedience to the 
anifcty of (he andieoce, Ibe caruin rou. After (i|o or tbi«e ihofl Kcna, which, ia ipile of 
tbe etqeiiUe lingisg of Caradori, and an atlcmpt ai iplcndid dccoretioDi quite nnoKiBl no tbe 
■lage of the Italian Opera, leemed ■■ sMMy aga, the olyecl of inteml at len|;th predated 
binMdf tn tiK audience, amidai ovcrwhelaiiogalHKiliof applBoie. Hii liixt appearance in a 
boat al tbe IWrther end of Ihe ilage wai nncooimooly •triklog. 'Hi* tall Bgure and pictvrcfqae 
BtUlade di«Uag«iitied iiim frMB tboie aroaod him, and there wm tomethiBg in hii whole appear. 
ante, hii every look, and every ootiiMi, wblch gave blai, to my imaputloo at leait, a preler- 
aataial rfhcL He looked like a heias of aoolber world. As be advanced, Ihe applaue 
coadaued, and a few buaei were beard. Bli •filaiion wai citreoie, he waiieeD to licnU^ 
and Ui cherS*, even thm^ the tobec, were ptainiyiof* death-like hae. A nraicr Impectioa 
of Um only locreaied Che fediog which the fin! inprenioa bad excited. Hii featarwaM 
ralhcr Body formed, partkalariy bit eyn and moalb, and hb iktn, which ii of Ihe naA delicBle 
lextore, b perfectly ttt* from tbe lUghtCrt indieatJoa of beard of aay tort. A Kttied «dM' 
choly Mem Haaiped apon hii connfeoance— an «preMian «f bopekaaeM— a dreary look of 
dopair. Be leeini an obIcaU firom hit fetlow beiB*i— or rather, like one BKniag Ihroafh' 
Ihe world wllhoat a fellow— jay lew, Miliary, tod fbilora. Bat if incb wai tlie inpreadoa 
prodaeed apoa me by hii appcaraace aloae, haw ihall I attempt lo demibc (he tUttX of hii 
(ingfng. The Bnl tuna he atlercd (dl npoo the ear with a dealb-Uke peal. Hit opeaiBf 
recitative, '^ Fopolo d'£«ilto, ecco a vol rilorao," leeiaed like Uw aMKHiacement of a relam 
from tbe loaib. There was tomeUiiog «> awfully preter-bomui in the aoaad — too harA to be 
oMirdypleaiiag, yd toosfmngelyoverpoweriiq; to leave room for diigast, and wiAal so mixed 
ap with leader expraaion, aad iateaie ftellDg, ai to give rise to an iodcKsribable aiixUte of 
emolloBi between plemurcand pain, terror andadmintioai — atonof thrilliag ienwHion of 
almnt awfal inleretl, nhicb, if il were to continue for any length of lime wtthoal Inlerniptian 
anil lead lo tbe very boriera of delirltm. Tbe recUatlTo, kowncr, •§ It MMDy fhlb ea 
the noM defective paiiofbii voiee, ii leait adapted to di^y Uspowen. Il it only U Ihe 
execntlon of ain that hii exlmordinary qnalltkacBB be Imlj appreciated. Hb toal le f 
to mingle In the loand he ntter* bh very eibteoee to hu^ qaLtering npon the thread ofy* 
modaluioii. Hit cadencea are not mere eKkntoni of degant combintioM—lhey are tpdli 
which work Ihe fcdlngi up to a pitch of fraalie dcUghl— (be ovrrllowtnp of a loal weking 
relief from i(* asgabb, aad renlisg iltelf in an ageoy of a\ioymeBl.'' 
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^mmt;A ann pictorial* 

OV P.^rXTENG ISJ IT^LV, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF ITS BESTORATIOV. 



8IM0NE MEMMl wa» also contrmponu? with Petfarch, and owes to tlic pr*isr> o( 
Ibc cnthiuiUuitic Poet an immortalJIj which be never would hare obtmned ixota the merib of 
his own works. Simone was marc faaona for his portraiia than his hiiloiical pictnres, and 
be voa the affection and admiration of Pclrurch by painting (be portrait of his belored Laura. 
Vasiri informs ni that Simoue was leut to Avignon by Signor Pondolfo Maittteila, to peltit 
the portrait of " Mener Francesco Petrarca," who was then attending the Court at that 
place, and who tooli that opportnnlty to engage Simone to execute a plctnrc of " Madonna 
Laura." The euamoured Poet ha« made thii production of Slmone'i pencil the snbject of 
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mooTliisSotiDct?, die 57tli and M*. In AelfrMof UicKhe ImitCi ditt thepalDterorhi! 
L-iuta niiist have ilslted PtnHflw, Mid bnWght fMm diciice the Image of btr tmudn : — 

■■ tU (Vito it mlo Simon fi[ in Paradiso, 

Onde qaciMgcmU Doopa id {Wrtc , 

Iti la ride, e !■ litnatc iu carte, 

P«r Da fede qtiaggiu del sao bcl ri«o." 
And then la the tetrot of bia impasBioDCd straiiu, he goet on to pty tlie tuott Batteiing com- 
pliment to the talent) of the utiet, Utribatiug t« hi) worlc the chuau of a cmtiOB made in 
Hcaren, and not on EaMi, — 

■' ■■ ■• • " aon qui M iMii, 

Ove le membre fanno alfalma velo." 
In Ac beartiful tuition of the " fttmc del PcMrca, V^nctla pretw Apt. Zatta, I75G," 
art two snuUI portreit) of Petrarch and Laora, copied from a meuo-rellevo In tnarble. at 
that time in Ibe p(i«ie?doD of Bindo Peruzii, irbo attcmptt to abew. In a letter in>Frted In 
the same ivork, that hia marble portrait of Lanra is the one to which Petrarch allnde* In the 
two Souncla aborc incutioued, aud that Petrarch's [iralsei were bwtowed on Slmoue Dtil a- 
a painter, but w> a ualptor. TTw f<rfl .ning arc Ihc portrait! we »peaV of :— 



/ 
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Pcnmi'b opinion, howcrei, rests on a «ry ihiUow fuuDdatinu, HI* OBly ream.m fi>r 
the aappoa'tton are, first, the hK of the word " stile," lo the S8th Sonnet, which br lake» to 
rignify chisel ; and next the mention of the iiuoea of Polyclettu aud Pygmalion Iu both the 
Sonnets, i-ater thaji those Of any painter of antiquity. Bttt It »eemi to be altogether a very 
■Diprobable and a very forced conjecture. The eipression " la ritraMe In mrtr," U ourtly 
unequivocal ; and as for the word " stile," nothing is more common than to uac It to cspreis 
a pencil, or any other Imbniucnt employed in drawing. Thui Mkhel Angelo, )ii a Sonnet iu 
praise of Vasari, aayi— 

" Sc.con lo ilile c co'coliiri avele, &c. 
Nbtlilns can be mort abanni fhati to pkk out die names of Pygmalton and I'oljclctua tn sup- 
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port of hia idea} £i>r the tot U <m\y meottoned by the Poet, in exiimuii|: 9, wish that )n^ 
Laura's portrait could be anlBUiked like the statues of that famed Bculptpr of a^itiquity ; and 
the second is rerj uaturaUj introduced amidst his praises of his mistress's beauty of form, 
the rules of which are as necessary to the painter as to the sculptor. But the riost complete 
answer to the learned Commentator's opinion is to be found iu one of Petrarch's Latin let- 
ters *, In which he meotioni SimonCy not as a sculptor, but xh ouc of ihe in^atest painters ; 
so that there Is erery reason to beUere that Peruzzi's marble was not the work of 8imooe 
Memml hioiself, but a copy from his pictures. 

Stmone Memmi also introduced the portmiis of Petrarch aud Laura into a picture, which 
he painted for the church of Santa Maria Ndvella, and which conuined portraits of the Pope, 
tereral Kings, Princes, Cardinals, aud otlier diiitiuguiHhed personages. He wa-s oecupied ou 
this picture at the time when Petnirch received the crown of laurel in the capitol of Home. 
Among the pictures which Simoue i)ainted for tliat cimrch, was one relating to the history of 
St. Raiueritts, in which he represented the Holy Father driving away the Devil, who Itad 
come to tempt him. To get over the difficult}' of caressing the ^liame and confusion whicli 
his Satanic Majesty uo doubt felt on this occasion, Memmi had recourse to the ingenious 
stratagem, authorl.'<ed by Timanthes, of hiding his face with his hands ; but to make up for the 
deficiency, he painted a large scroll issuing from his mouth, and l)earing the words *' Ohime * 
mm posso piU !" Labels of this kind, which were introduced at the earliest period of the re- 
storation of art, were by no means uucommon even at a later date tliau that of Simone Memmi. 



ANTIQUITIES. 

SYRACUSAN MEDALS, 

ANTiguAKiAN diKorcries will never cease, as long as nutt aud ruins remain. This solemn 
truth has been forced upon our att«*ntloo, by the wprk (uow before us) of a learned Sidlian» 
who, from the edges of an old coin, has lately established the existence, and determined tlie 
reign of two kings of Syracuse, uiinoticed in the works of any ancient historian extant. 
In the Menmekmi of Plautus, we have the following verses :^ 

Non ego te novi Mcmechmum, Moscho prognatum patre ? 
Qui Syracusis perhibere uatus esse in Sicilla, 
Ubi rex Agathodes regiiator fuit, et Iterum Pinthia : 
Tertium Liparo, qui in morte regnnm Hieroni tradidit ; 
Nunc Hlero est. 

Aga^oeles Ss well known l)oth to Greek and Roman history. Hiero is likewise well 
kuowu, but the names of the two other personages in the catalogue represented as kings of 
Syracuse, form an ioterpolatiou which history does not acknowledge. The only proof of their 
existence has hitherto rested on this passage of Plautus, and consequently the ouly witness 
summoned to establish their royal chiims, is the courtesan Erodum. Whether the authority 
of a comic verse, and the testimony of a dame, who, 'from her profession, would be considered 
In our days, to *' have no more faith in her than a stewed prune ;" were sufficient to 
ettabUih the reign of two unknown kings, has long been questioned. Most of the learned 

* Famil. Epiat. L. V. Ep. 17. '' Duos ego novi pictorcs cgregios, ac formosos, Jottum 
Florentinum circm, cigus inter modemos ingens fuma est, et Slmoncm Seneuseui, ^c. 
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according] |r> ^"^ iitfoati to girc np diu Ptnlhia ud Lipan m tbeattira] imq«rf , iui>tnd 
of the ml lomFigiu, wbm the discorerr of Qii folknrinc tmi eaims or Dcdab w iddaeed 
to confinD Ibcni botb to Ac IhroDC: — 



The Gnt which reprcst-niii a hntd of Duua iusiribed Soru^H aod baviug ou 
verae a wild boar, wiih llie words <I>i>na and Vnrikui, has bem known for li 
lariM, bat ma ropposcd to bclnog to Pinihias, tyrant n( Agriiti'utUM, wl 
Diodortn Sicnlui ai bating ramni on a war with Iretu of SyTacusr, and having founded a 
dQ to which he i;ave the iiame, Penliada, after bis aim. The Mcond, which has on the frouf 
a lanrclleil head, iiiscrlbed Aivafw, and on the ren-rse a Pegaso-i, wm dlMoreml lif our 
Sicilian Author, the Cberalier Calcafui, in 180.1, aud |>roi-ed to bia stliifaction, dx j-otts 
afterwards, to be the coin of the identical Piutbia, meiitioued bjr the roinic port. Hear with 
what self coi^ratulation the Chci-alii-r !("eak» of Uii.' great di»ci«ery : " All that could be 
desired bf hi.itoiianii, pbilolt^n and MedHlista, after the diacm-ery of the coin of Piuthia, wm 
tbat of hia auccesaor Liparo. Tlii«— Oh hnw delighted I am to repeat It — has at last been 
recnverrd, and will rrniun extant for ^fff with hif countchancc aud his uaine. And I must 
iftkon Dlyself most fortunate in being the diivriverer — I who delight in this most elegant 
■•udf — I rtrho am myself a Sicilian, who have diKeoitred the coin and settled the ttign of his 
piedeceMor." 

It Diaj' accm cruel to disturb !>ueh iunncotat add learned eomplaccuer, but we cannot 
Bclp makiug a remark or two on this suppwcd diicoreiy. lu the first pliice it did not atifiear at 
all neeessary before the reappear.uicc of these coins to Bud out two S) raciisau kings, mrrtf- 
pondlng to those mentioned in I'lauius. Consider the circumstances in which their uamrs 
occnr. Mciucchiuu!i Sosicles, one of the (win brothers, had tir^t arrived at EpidamnuF, a 
town on the eastern shore of the Adriatic in search of hia brother, aud had been miataken bjr 
Lrotiuni for the other Meuxchnius, who frequented her house. He denies her acquaiuianrc, 
H|id declares thai sht; uri-er saw him before, while she in reply, tnes to convince liiin that the 
knew him by men^oning her knowledge of hi» parentage aud couutrj'. Koiv jl nax fiirel] nnt 
necessary for the purposes of (lie conjcdv that the courtesan should reiH'ut the aimalsuf foirien 
dynaslle:', aud show herself a fuiihfiil hi^jl)^iBu of foreign kings. 'Ilie person to »hi>ni she 
(bought alic was addrf^saingliersclf had left Syraciisc yuiiug, and could nut be fuj'po^ed loeare 
qiuch about Inlenuvdiatc cteul* or rcigus. If, (hereforc, she could babble nut three or foiii' 
uames, being corrcc( iu that qI Agatboelea and Hiero, both of whom were celebraled in fcir- 
rpuudiug countrica, and one of whom was ri-igniug qt tlie linu!, the answered the |nirpci^ 
sudciently of identifyinii the city of Syiacnsc, which indeed »carrolj riluirrd any IdCutiRci- , 
iou, aud ttcing, one would nu|>|>fisc, k-s* liable tu be uiiataken when uicu(ioued hy nnnic thtiii 
described asunder thedutuitiion of any of the tyrants who hud o[i|>resKd it. 't'u rliow her iin- 
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meiue learning, howerer, respecting distant countries, and to reca) to the remembrance of her 
lover, topics about which they had often convert, she introduces all the Sicilian names 
with which she was acquainted, the nHist prominent of tliem being connected with Uie govoru* 
meat of Svnicafte. Nor is it any oltjectiou to thii hypothesis, that Soelcles Meocchmuv, who 
had first arrived from Syracuse, allows Uic accuracy of her iufurmation, and is supported U 
his admission, by his servant Messauio, 

Men. Haud faUo, mulier, pnedicas. 

Mass. Num isthacc mulier iUinc vcnit, time te novit tarn cate } 

Men. Ilercle opinor, pcniegari non jiuttiit. 

As the identity of die city was established by two notorious names, the inttr|)u]atloa of 
two others at random, which were lilccwige Sicilian, could excite no suspiciun* Besidea the 
remarlc of the stranger implies rather an acknowledgment of the courteMin*s accuracy of in* 
lormation respecting his birth-plact, tliau a suflhtge in fk\*ottr of her chronolugiral corrett* 
liess. Suppose tlmt on one of the Parisian stages, a similar occurrence wTn' to be repri^- 
aeoted, and that some French Eroiium were to pay to some Koglish l/mcrAmift— 

*' Do not 1 know ywk well, your birtlt mid lineage? 

*' Are yott not sou to Uulcalf, of Old London ? 

•* Where Wood wa5 twice Lord Maj'or, where (ireeufat ruled } 

<' W*here late John Gil|un filleil the civic thrt^ne ? 

*' And G'utat now maintains bus turtle reign ? 

wonld not both the Londoner and tlie audience, hemnng the names of Wood aud Garrat, gir« 
the courtesan credit for her IcnowkMlf^e of London, or at least allow that ^he had sufficiently 
identified it by its civic dyuaaties, though no such iterscns as Alderman Green(^t or Gilptn 
had ever occupied the civic chair ? 

In the second place, vi^ see no reason to believe tliat any tmnt or sovereign of S)Tacttt« 
whatever intervened between Agatliocles and Hicro. Ihe intenal of time is not much more 
titan twenty years. By the deatli of Aj^tliocles, tlte llepublican form of Government was re« 
established about the year 288, before Chri&t ; aud by the acccf^ion of lilero IL the tyranny 
was iiestored about 268. It is not presuming too mudi on the turbulent or democratic diipo* 
utiim of the Syracusans, to suppose that duriug this s^ort interval they enjoyed a kind of po- 
litical saturnalia, interrupted only by the ambitious attempts of their own generals, and the 
dangerous pretetisiousof Pyrrhus^ whose protection they had iuvokdl against the Carthaginians* 
Hieco, we know, rose by slow degrees from being a soldier and a general of the Republic, 
to be its lord and master. Had Piuthia oi Liparo sat on the throne of Syracuse duriug this 
4)ort and turbulent period, which comes so expressly within the verge of authentic history, 
tliey must have s^hcwn more ingenuity in concealiug their names, and withholding the eNfati 
t}( their reigns, tlian other monarclis in embUuonlng them. 

In the third place, allowing that the coins are genuine, do they really support the hi&tOr 
rkal edifice which they are brought to piop ? It Is allowed by hi&^ry that a king of tht 
name of Piuthia reigned over AKrlgeutum, and that he had a dream about being gored by « 
wild boar, which accounts for the figure of this animal on his coin* May not, therefore, the 
first of these medals commemorate the name aud \wwitt of an Agrigentine^ instead of a Syra* 
cusan king? 

it is more difficult certainly to get rid of king Liparo, but u^ woald rather place him 
any where in Sicily, or in the Lipari islands, than on the tlirouc of Syratuse. Kiu'^ Lipiirus, 
the«9i:pc^spri>f/Eolus, who fin^t colonized and it*igucd over tUe ic^kud^ iiorth of ilcilvt U 
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celebrated in history. Our iMitl>or prufes aatia&etorily, that the ooUi» of which we hafe glvea 

the fepreseatatioii abore, could uot here beeu coeval with that primitiTe Lipanui but he hae 

not to ^tisfactocily establUhed th|e point, that ^t a mbiequettt period a OMdal might not hate 

been struck \rith the name of some ancient chief> Hide la acootrofemyy bowevert into wiiid^ 

we have uot room further to enter j and as it might lead us into the iEoliaa iiQgloQ-r4ailp the 

core of storms— we the more wiliingly surrender it to the Society of Auti^uariaaa, wbe oetn^ 

that 

Nimborum patriam, iocaioetH furenttbus AustrU. 

Another supposition may still be hazarded respecting tills medal of Lipams. May the 

piece uot hare been struck to commemorate some victory* of the Grecian power, rather than 

to pay a reckoning as money ? May not LIparus liare been a couqueror In the Istmiau, or 

Dt!her games of Greece ? May lie not hMn been a Corinthian jockey, as Mr. Addison calla 

Bome of the persons who, as victors at these games, appear on medaUi. He Is not caUed 

king like the other. He may have been only a Syracusan wrestler, 'llio l\*ga8U8 merely 

fehewB that he was by origin a Corinthian, or belonging to a Corinthian colony, and ecttlee 

nothing lu resi)cct to his rank or power. 



ITALY DESCRIBED BY GOETHE. 

fV0««i S^* 15. 
In cfHiftequeuce of being detained yestcfday at MahKsina, I was Involved in a dangcr- 
t)U9 adventure. I extricated myself, however, pleasantly cuoagb ; and the recoUectloB of the 
aflTair is amusing. Early In the morning I repaired to the old castle, whirh has neither gate, 
gaiTison, nor seutiuel ; and which Is, of course, open to any one. 1 sat d<>wn Jn the court 
In front of a tower built on the rock, having found the situation %'ery convenient fbr drawing 
llie seat I occupied was formed of stone, attached to the wall near a door elevated ^ree or 
four steps ; such as often occurs In old buildings. 

I had not been long at work when I observed several persons enter the court and look at 
me as they pasted. The number of these observers Increased every moment ; at last they 
ceased to pass and repass, and assembled and gathered muud me. I clearly saw that my 
drawing had eXdted their attention ; but I continued to employ my pencil qtdetly, without 
taking notice of ^em. At last an llMooklngYellow came up to me, and with an air of peit- 
ness asked what I was doing there. I told him 1 was drawing the old tower, because I wi^ed 
to have a memorandum of MahM^na. He told me I was doing what was not allowable, and 
that I must discontinue. As he q>oke in the common Venetian dialect, which I with dlftculty 
comprehended, I infbrmed him that t did not clearly understand him. With all the haughty 
Italian coolness he then seiied my paper, and tore and cast the pieces on the ground. I ob- 
served Aat this act of vlaience was displeasing to the spectators, and 1 heard an old woman 
remonstrate against It. She said the Podeeta, who Is the proper Judge In such case, should 
be U'ut for. I stood up on ^c seat with my back against the f7oor, and surveyed the coa- 
suntly increasing crowd. K^-ery one looked at mc eageriy ; but there was an expression of 
good-nature in meet of their countenances; and upon the whole, the characterirtlc appear- 
ance of this mob was to me a very amusing spectacle. I could not help comparing it in my 
im-B mind to the chorus of thirds In tliephiy of Aristophanes^ which had made me laugh so 
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beartily at tbe theatre of BttenbuiKh. T waa, ^lerefore, in v«ry food htUBOor ; to that wken 
the Podesta arriTed with his lecretary, T lahited him with ftmal^Dets and civility. Ho asked 
^e wliy I had attempted to raalte a drawing of the castle. I replied, that I had not observed 
any thing that eouM indnce me to consider It a fortitss. I ftirtber observed, that the tower 
and the walls were ftdlbg to pieces ; tiiat there were no gates ; that there was nothing to be 
seen about thh old edfilce ihat belonged to a place of defence { and that my only object was 
to draw a ndn, as it appealed to be. 

** But If it be a rain,*' said some on^, ** what is there remarkable about it that yoti 
f^onld wish to draw it ?" I wished to gain time, and conciliate the favour of my aadience. 
f ^erefore replied at some length, that they could not be ignorant that many travellers visited 
ttaly merely to see its ruins ; that Rome, the capital of the world, was full of ruios e^er since 
It had been ravaged by the barbarians ; that those wrecks of antiquity had bt^en drawn over 
and over, himdreds of times } and ^t no monument of those remote ages had better resisted 
llhie efforts both of time and the barbarians, than the Amphitheatre of Verona, the sight of 
which t hoped soon to ei^oy. 

The Podesta, who stood beibre me, was a tall and not very thin man, of about 4hirty 
years of age. His Inexpressive and spiritless coantenance was In perfect harmony with the 
dull and drawling tones of his voice. His secretary, who was a smaller man, though appa* 
rentiy teore active, appeared nevertheless much embarrassed by the novelty of so uncommon 
an occurrence. While I spoke, 1 appeared to be listened to f^mmraMy ; and f read in some 
countenances, especially in those of the females, an expression of kindly assent to the pro*^ 
priety of my statement. 

What 1 had said respecting die Amphitheatre of Verona, which Is known In the country 
by the name of fSbt Arena, anggesled to the secretary the obsetratlou/tet my txeme applied 
very wen so It, as Ae CIrcns certainly was a very celebrated Roman monument. With respect 
to the old castle, however, ^ere was notMng remarkable about It, exeept that It marked the 
boundary between the Venetian and Austrian ttrrltory } which was precisely the clveamstaiic« 
which attached suspicion to any one who ejmmlned it so closely. T Aen endeavomrd to ex* 
plain, that Greek and Honum ruins were not the only things worthy of attention, and that 
those of the middle ages also exched cnriosity. Long habit had rendered them IndUferent to 
^ese rains { bat they eoold nsft be displeased that I ^seevered some picturesque beauties, 
which escaped their observatloii. Fortunately, at this very moment the rays of the sun exhl • 
bited in the most brilliant light the tower, the xoAb, and the waUs. With enthusiasm I called 
their attention to this beautUhl spectacle. Tlie spectators had the ol^ects of my admiration 
behind them. They did not wish to lose sight of me entirely ; but contented themselves with 
tnrning round their heads, like those birds which constantly Incline the neck to the wing, 
and thus examined with their eyes what J described. The Podesta himself turned a little, 
but with a decorous air, towards the objects I had pointed out» This scene appeared so ridi<r 
culous that 1 felt my confidence redouble ^ and I did not spare ^em even ^e description of 
the Ivy, which for centuries had adorned with Its ample verdure the old walls and the rocks; 

llie secretary observed that all I sidd wU very fine ; but the Emperor Joseph was a rest* 
less sovereign, who had not the best intentions towards the Republic of Venice. He signified 
that It was probable I might be one of his subjects sent tidther to explore the frontier.. 

I Immediately exdalmed, <' I am no snl^ect of die Emperor. Like you, I am proud of 
being the citizen of a Republic. In power and greatness, it is true, it cannot be compared 
with the celebrated Republic of Venice. It is, however, governed by its own laws ; and in 
'ndtistry and wealth, as well as in ihe wisdom of its administration, it yields to no city of 
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Germany. I am a iiaUoc of Frankfort on the Maine ; a city, the name and renown of which 
cannot surely })c unknown to you," 

«* Frankfort on the Maine,** eaid a young and prcttj* woman. ** Stignor Podesta, you 
can soon Icam who t1iif> stranger is ; who, I dare say, is a gentletnan. You hare only to send 
for Qreffono; he lived long at Frankfort, and will soon clear up the affktr.'* 

I p^'rtTived that the crowd began to be more and more dispoeed in my favour. My first 
advers^uy hud dimppeared, and the arrival of Oregorio completed my trimnph. He was a ma« 
9^mt fifty, of a brown Italian complexion. He' meniioned several penoiis whom he luid 
«<:>v\> d in Frankfort I proved to him that they were known to me. I resided him of some 
Ccu\\\M relative to Italian families Mttled in my native ci^, which were also kpoiwn to him. 
AH my statements accorded with his recollections. . After opr colloquy, he addressed the 
magistrate, and said — ** Seignor Podesta, I am convinced that this gentleman is a man of 
talent! and of good family, who is traveUing for his improveipent. Let him go at Kberty, in 
order that when ho returns to his own country he may 5peak well of us, and induce others 
to visit Mal<ci*ina, the fine situation of which cannot fail to be agreeable to foreigners." ( 
«npi>orted this amicable advice by praising the country, the site of the town, and the cha- 
fACter of the inhabitants, not forgetting to applaud the wiadom and vigilance of the ras^* 
giftrate.'). 

OrcgoHo*A proposition was adopted, and I was allowed to walk about with him where* 
ever I pleased, I received the congratulations of my landlord ; he ai)|)eared very inquisitive, 
respecting a pair of pocket pistols I had with me, and the carrying of which was prohibited 
to the inhabitants of the country under severe penalties. I rid myself of his importunity as 
quickly as posKlble, and hastened to exprcM my gratitudo to my deliverer. ** Von owe me 
no obligation,** said this worthy man. ** If the Podesta understood his business; and if bis 
secretary were not one of the most greedy fellowain the world, you perhaps would not have 
got off so easily. But the former was as much embarrassed as you were j and the other con- 
sidered that he conld gain nothing by having you arrested and sent to Verona. You may be 
cetiain, then, that It was determined to aet you free before we terminated onr conversation," 
In the evening I went with Gregorio to his vineyard, where he treated me with 
firultf His son, a lad of fifteen, who accompanied os, climbed up the trees and cast down 
the fruitt while his father sr lected the ripptt, which he prt^sented to me. In this society, and 
recollecting the adfcntifre of the morning, I could not help reficcting on the eccentricity of 
the human character. Wftcn one cam tranquilly enjoy at home, mid in the midst of his 
friends, aff the ndvantages oTllfe, is it not a singular caprice to run ovei' the world, eocoun* 
tering privations and perils, for the sake of gratifying curiosity } 

About midnight my landlord conducted me to the bont, and carried a basket of fi'uit, at 
which Gregorio had made me a present; and I i^illingly quitted a shore where 1 bad nearly 
txperieoced the reception given to the companiooi of Ulysses by the Lsesfryj^oncc. My soyh^e 
was favourable. The lake, like a magnificent mirror, refiected the verdant banks of the 
Breti'ian teiritory. This charming spectacle delighted and soothed my mind. 

The inhabitants of (his part of Italy afford few remarks, and those are not very a^ ree« 
able. I had senrcely descended the Brenner, at daybreak, when I perceived a striking 
change of countenance. I was painfully struck with the-cpmplexion of the women, wholiad 
all a pale-brown tint. Their meagre forms indicated great distress. The appearance of the 
men was n little better. Upon tbe Hhoie, however, (he features appear to preserve their 
regahirity along with anr expression of benevolenoe. I attribute the bad health of the -people 
to (lieir food, uud in particular to tbe great use they make of maize and buckwheu\ They 
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life alsMM exdwlTely oo a potuif^ nade with the flour of tbetc two graiot. The GenMii 
TynUae wA# cakefl» whh batter^ of the suae floar. lo the Italiaa Tyrol they nuike cherte* 
cihes af ll» aad (here ao batchen* mpaf if eateo. This iLiod of oatriaieBt aMiy be expected to 
■Ct^eh Uidf lihe a klad of flMat to the itdos of the lUMaach* aad to obttract the pawigfi. It 
U daahdeH tUi fmi whieh dettiifya the eoaiplexioB of the woa^a aad childrea, aad ^f«i 
Ihcal a liakly apr^baiaaae. They abo eat fhntt aad pcate, which they prepare with atl aad 
^ic. I aAed arhather there were ao rieh peataott. ^ Tes, there ^.** ** Dtf they Utc ao 
fetter?** •*]fo, they are accartoaied to tUs diet.** ^ Thea what do they do with their 
(yr "Oh! their taparion kaow how to dlMoeaaihcr then of it." This it the hrtof 
of ay eoofersatioB with my hiodlord*t daafhter atr^Batiea. I afterwards > ea racd 
ftan hcr^ that the ? ioa niatteni who appeared to be moft eomfortahle, are really aa better 
oft fbr tliry are at th^ diercy of the mercbaats of the town, who. ia bad yearY, advaote thea 
Bioaey, aa4 io good featoas take their wioe for almost oothing. It H aiaeh the naml 
eiperywhere. 



PETRARCH'S TOUR IN GERMANY. 

ParaAacB speat dght BMathi of the year 1S33 ia aiakiaga loar throagh Fraoee aad Gcf- 
Biaay. Most of his biograpbers, ia allodiag to this tour, declare that be aadertook it for the 
exprefs purpose of cooqoeriag by abscoce, the tioleat passioa with ivbich Laara had iaspired 
him. Uofortooately for this declaratioa, which is made by Tiraboscbi aod Gioguea^ aad 
repeated oa their authority, by all who forget that Petrarch was a lover of literatare as well 
as of Laara t it b io direct oppositioo to three distinct statements maile by Petrarch himself, at 
three distinct periods of bis life. In his '^Bpistle to Posterity,'* which is written after be had 
ceased to be ayooog roan, and Which differs from most other epistles so directed, in having had 
the good fortune to reach its address, he says *, *' that the eagerness of youth induced bfm to 
travel through Gaal and Germany ;** and confesses thai, ** though he urged other reasons to his 
patroBS to obtain their consent to his departure, has true reason was a strong desire to see many 
things worth seeing in foreign countries." He repeats this assertion in a letter which he sent 
a few years before his death to the Archbishop of denoa, (Rerum Seuilium lib. Jt. Epht. IL\ 
and refers to the letters, which he wrote during his travels, in coofirmatida o^ the troth of it, 
Those letters, which are the third, fourth, aod fifth of the second book of his familiar epistles, 
give him the coafirmation he requires, and contain besides a brief record of the most remark* 
aMe tbiags which he saw and heard in the course of his peregrination. It appears from theai, 
that, aller traversing the south of France, be went to Paris, which be describes as a nasty, 
stiakiag towo, greatly inferior to the reputation which he had beard of it $ that from Parts 
he went to Ghent, where be made some stay amongst its artlzans and weavers ; that. he then 

* '* JnveaUis me impulit appetitus, at et Gallias et Grrmaoiam peragrarem ; et licet aliie 
cause fingerentur, ut profectionem meam meis majoribus approbarem, vera tamen causa era< 
BiulU videndi ardor et stodfum.** Fr. PetracEp. ad Paster. Edit. Basil. 

N 
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visHcd the most noporUuit toivns in Flanders ziui Brabaut, and anoog other pjacet. Lieges, 
where be four4d two oratioM of CkcrO| but had (real dificnity in prociirtii|^ ink to copj them ; 
that he then sailed down the Rhine lo Cologne, a city which be describes as renuirM»le for 
the beaaty of iu bnildiDg^, the grave deportment of its men, and the siofular cleanliness of its 
women* considering its siloatloa in a. land of savages (im ierr6 Jicrr#cncA>— tbat, whilst there, 
be vbited the tombs of (he three Magi, which, be informs us, were brooght from the East at 
Ibree Ir^ps (Itikiu taUihmt)^ aod viewed with veneration the hallowed relics which they ia- 
•loted ; that on leaving Cologne he returned through the forest of Ar<|eanes to Lyons — that 
be there embarked— and that after a voyage down the Rbone, be arrived in safety at Avignon* 
a*plaee which, though it was the habitation of demons rather than of men, was rendered dear 
to him by the presence of Laura. If our readers sboufd wikh to cootrabt the account of Ger- 
many in the fourteenth century, by one of the first poets of Italy, with the occouot of Italy by 
aoe of the first poets of Germany, which we are now publbhing, t|iey wiH k>e a|>]e to do so, |>y 
referring to the letters we have mentioned above. They are much too lung far insertion in 
our Journal, but as they contain a trgood of M>me intcrrsi, respecting Charlemagne* which i^ 
ttot| we believe, generally known* we i|iaH make no apojogy (pr otrafting il. 

THE MAGIC RING. 

*' I visited the palace of Charles at Aquae (Aix la Chapelle). In the marble Cathedral 
of that town^ I ^nw his tomb, which, to this day, is much venerated by the barbarians. Some 
clergymen, belonging to the cathedral, told me an amusing story about the place, and after- 
Mardii i>hewrd it to me in an ancient manuscript. I have since found it detailed with greater 
accuracy in boire modern nriters, and now feel inclined to send it for > our perusal. Ire- 
quei»i* liOt\< v( r, that you will not l* t the credibility of it rest upon me. but will leave it, as is 
fitting, with the original authors. They relate, that king Charles, whom tliey impudently 
place ou n level witli Pompey and .Alexander, by tacking the epithet of Gnat to hU name, was 
in love to' distraction with a very beautiful little woman-— that he wns so fajrinated by her 
charms, that he abandoned the pursuit of clory, which, up to that time, had b^n the darling 
pursuit of h» soul, s^nd ceased to take any share in the adminiitration of his kingdoms ; — that 
be so fur fof^ot e%ery other interest, nny, that at last he 90 far forgot himself, as not to he able 
to fix his mind for any length of time upon any other theme than upon her society. This infa- 
t lation gave ri^e to a mingled feeling of grief and indignation in the hearts of his subjects. At 
ast, when they had begun to despair of his recovery to right reason, (for his mad passion ren. 
dered him deuf to the salutary advice yf his wisest counsellors) the woman, who had created 
all this confusion, suddenly died. Great but secret joy prevailed iu consequence at court, but 
it was converted into a bitter wailing, as soon as it was discovered that the mind of the king 
was more disgnicefully diseased than it had been duting the woman*s lifetime. His paseion 
was so far from being mitigated by her death, that it was transferred to her lifeless nnd disgnst. 
ing corp»e. He embalmed it in aromatic spices, ndorned it with jewels clothed it in purple* 
and bestowed upon it day and night, numerous attentions, which seemed (o emanate from 
desire more than from regret. Words cannot describe how di&cordant the condition of a lover 
is with that of a king. They are so opposite to each other in their natures* that they cannot be 
united except with difficulty. For in what does the distinction of a king consist, save in exer- 
cising a just and glorious dumiuiou? uud on \\\\a,i does that of a lover depend, save in submit- 
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tin^ to an onjugt and disgraceful slavery? It so happened, that, wblkt lb? king vrm this 
attaicked by lanacy^-for it was more lanacj than love — tbe aiobasfad*r8 of foreiga nation 
and the prefects and' gorernors of his own statei>, came to consalt him on afaire of tbe roos' 
argent iniportattce to the ir^lftre of hit kingdom. Jaslead of meeting them in coaaiel, be 
locked himself op in his chamber, clapped in his fttigM the corpw of his mistre«r fcequeotly 
addressed it by the most tender names, as if it were animated and able to reply to thorn, con- 
fided to it his cares and relations, whispered into its ear soothing mormnrs and gentle sighk, and 
shed upon it those scalding tears, which are a)wa3'S the sure concomitants of love. Dreadful 
as this coosohtioc njust have been to bis feelings, it was the consolation which Charles, (hough 
in other respects deemed tbe if isest of men, selected above ail otheri. The stores add, what, 
io my opinion, never could have happened, and what I am therefore very rditrtant to 
repeat. There was, at that time, at Coart, a priest of Cologne, remo-kaMe for wifdom and 
sanctity, who was a Coant of the Empire, and the president of tbe Kings Counsel. This 
pious prii^t, pitying the wretched condition of his Sovereign, and perceiving that haman 
remedies were of no avail in relieving it, prayed, day after day, to God f^f astisfaace iii 
effecting his master^s core. After be had per:>isted in his prayer for a length of time, and there 
appeared no probability that he would desist f*t>m them, he was one day encouraged ancf 
rewarded by a singular miracle. He was performing mass according to bis custom, and, after 
tbe moRt fervent prayen, was filling bis bosom and the altar with tears, when a voice from 
heaven was heard to say, '* Under the tongue of tbe dead woman lies tbe cause of the king^s 
Infatuation.'? Cratified at this intelligence, he burriedi ^ soon au he ha4 finished mass, to the 
fbi^nber where her body lay; and having obtained entrance into it, owing to the influence 
which he was known to enjoy with the K''"gt carried away from it, rn great haste, a gem in 
closed in a very small ring, ^bich he found, by probing with his finger, uqdfr the cold and r'gid 
tongue of this on&»rtunate woman. Charles, refurninp; to the chamber shortly afterwards, has- 
tened, according to his custom,. to embrace the dead woman ; but shocked by (he sight of a cjry 
and withered carcass, recoiled from it with disgi|3t, and ordered it to be lemoved and buried 
forthwith. From that moment his aflTection was bt^towed entirely upon the priest. He con 
ferred upon him honour after honour, took no measures except by his advice, and would not 
be separated from him by day or by night. As soon as the priest, who was a virtuous and 
prudent man, discovered the magic power belonging to the ring be had found under the 
woman^s tongue, he determined to get rid of a talisman, which, though it might be desirable to 
n^any, was to him an iatolerable burden ; but fearing lest danger should betide his sovereign 
if be were either to give it to a third person, or to destroy it by fire himself, he flung it into 
a deep pool in a neiglibouring marsh. This happened at Aquse, where the king was then rq- 
sidiog with iits CQUft. From that time the king preferred AqusB^to all other cities ; he consi- 
dered the nuirsh, near which it was situated the most lovely lake in his dominions i he would 
sit for hours together io extacies on its banks, and would appear as much delighted by tbe 
stench of its waters, as if they had been the sweetest in the world. At last he transferred bis 
owi| residence there; and in the middle of a muddy marsh, at enormous eipence, built on 
piles a Qpgnif)ceot palace and cathedral, with the intention of not being allured from them by 
aay business, either divine or human. In a word, there he iipeot the remainder of his life, end 
there he was buried, having first enacted, that the succesx^rs to his crown should be cruwncd 
at AqOae — a custom which is objcrved to this day, and will be observed so long as a Teutonic 
band shall be permitted to direct tbe reins of the Roman Empire.*' 
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I MARMI DEL DONL 

l* taraing over the leaves of tlUi book, w« Beet, abcAit tub BddAe of the Ant jMirt, wftlt 
the followinij •ingiihn' bat Tigorout sketch i— <> 




It ii caiicd ** the Lane Pilgrim-Aca^cmiciaii," aod teenu to have been a tabject, sag- 
gested by tome crippled soldier, reduced by the ** fortane of war*' to a wanderiog sobststeoce 
oo the precarious chanty which matUated limbs, and tattered habiUoieats, aod praaatsM old 
age, might ettort fhvm the humaDity of strangers. Underoeatb is a notiec of Florenee, as ic 
existed io the days of its greatness, ivbich w« have translated. 

'* A wonderful city Jbloreoce unqucttionably is; and the gentlemen are wonderfaUy arao* 
rous and courteoos. Aod, ohl what a beaodfnl building that of the new sMwket is. Bat, in- 
deed, what baildings are wanting here? In every quarter there are palaces ( every where 
there are piasiasi aod in all directions, monasteries built to the glory of God i so that this 
appears to me the most beautiful place in all the world. There is more capital raarUe stataes 
than in any other city (excepting Rome), and every class of society encourage painting and 
ardiitecture, until they depict, even to the hospitals, the loveliness of charity. One mutt needs 
coolVeiS that what was said by certain sage Prelates at the creation 5>f the Pope Boniface 
the Eighth may be tru^; namely, ** that the Florentines are the Fifth Element," (as Laadleo 
upon Dante has written, since this is a place where so mach is to be seen, and where so many 
blossoms of genius have produced divine poets.) If I have been so long coming here, I must 
have patience : certainly I might have arrived sii( days ago, whereas I have been here only 
two ; but in these two days, desperately lame as T am, I have seen aft the priaelpal sights. 
And now 1 want to betake me to ** the marbles,*' for it it the time ; and there I am sore of 
t»eing delighted, aod of finding some rare and wonderful consolation i for ah I mek people 
resort there! 
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SPOHR'S FAUST, 

I'Htt Opera, tboofh as yet little known, except in Gennany, b not new. It is some 
yean lince it was broogbt out i but it it only recently that its adaptation to the piano forte 
has given thearoatenrs of every country the opportunity of participatinfc to a certain extent 
io the pleasure it is capable of affording, and of forming some judgment on tlie merits of a 
composition which has been highly eztollrd by those who have heard it in the German theatres. 
The work b imported from Germany by Boosey, and is entitled *^ ^-^ Fiust, romantische 
Oper. in 2 AofzQgen, componirt von Louis Kpohr, im Klavierausfuge, von P. Pixis/' 

Oar wish to extract some complete Piece, for fhe gratification of our Musical Readers, 
prrvents as from entering into any critical details on the music of this Opera, or on the story 
which fonns its subject. We must at present confine ourselves to this very genetal observa- 
tion, that the music appears well suitrd to the romantic and terrific nature of ihe Legend 
of Faost. The part which wc here insert, detached as it is from the whole, is not however 
given in justification of this remark. It is merely a Buccbanaliao song; but it i a very 0qf 
mr. composed in the genuine stile of the old German Trinkfied. 
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No. 70 SATURDA Y. JULY 23, 1825. lIMce 1*. 
SKETCHES. 

OF PAINTING IN ITALY, FROM THE EAM,IEST PEBIOD OF V{& BEStOBATION, 



ANUKF.A ORGAGVA DI CIONE, wubom al FloreuM, in 1339. He ttaa (a 
biTC adoplrd a li'r|licr walk of arl thao an; of his predt'ccuon, and painted a oambcr of large 
coajKMitiiXH in fmcu. Of Ikoc Ibc hubI cflebialcti b lluf of Ibe Lait Jodgmenl, In Ibe 
Canpo SaotD of Fiu. Mr. Oitley, In hii vrr; inlcreHing aad wcll-fclecled *■ Serin of Plates, 
inlf iidHt U> illu^lralp Ibe fradoal adTBDcnneiil of Ibe Arti of Deii^," giia an eilracl from 
Ibb piclnre, which wanld lead in lo forni a ler]' hi{h optnioo of Orgagna'i powen. We lake 
tfce liberi; «f UsofferriDg, from Mr. Olilej'i plalc (o our pages, Ihf Bjnrr of ai Angel, who 
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_nMiy be rappowd to be laokiDg out with a rrdiag of aire aod aniirtjr at the ajMubled 
■^■di Oif morlali awaiODg the lait item of HcavpD. Il ii gsnecrMary (o paint OOl to Oar 
readen the •ubi.mr fturarler nf Ibk figure, Il ii couiplelrlj irnoTpd frnm the dr; ImipidUy 
oflbe period tu whicb il bi ioags, aiid hcniii auriking resrmlilance lo ihe gmnd rnDCrplioBi 
of Hicbcl AngHn, »hu, bowrTCT. did doI appear uDIil ISO yean al'lrr Andrra Orgagna, 
Tanri glret a curieut uccuaot of tbii picture, wblcli be lajn the artiil palmed " eon atciae faa- 
latle a mo capriccio." — However that niaji be, Ibe deicriplioD be niTe* of It eertaialj con- ' 
Tejv tbe ideaafaworitor ooordiiiBry Bi^aitnde, and of DoIiIll« diScnliy DfexacMloa. 
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The foltowini^ is the substance of the grratcr pnrf of Vasnri's ohsmadcnn on (ht<: p'rf ur«* «ir 
Orja^iia: — 

On one side Orj^^g^na has rfprcsenttcl all chr great (I'lrpnral f.onl-i of rvprv r;n k. :i't- 
torbed in the enjoyment of worldly pleasurfv. Some of Ihem are seated on a flowery in«-; f!«n^ , 
and others under ihc shade of a number of orange-trees, «hirh forn» n m*M agr> eahl- gni\f, 
and on the branc'ies of *vhich arc gome Cupids, several of uhom aic i\U<t reprccnti'd i\\\f\r 
aboQt, and bhooling their arrow:^ at the hearts nf a number of \oii:}; pfr^i.n* of fxiih sex* ^^^ ..il 
evidently fiainled from Indies of rank and Noblemen of the p riod, uiiile ih< se in their i.ir:i 
are engajred in singing, pla\iiig, and danein*, or in " telling o'er their tale>» ot love.' Am.u^- 
otliera, Orgagn^ has introduced a portrait of Casinircio *^, Lord of l.urca, uitlia blue iioiid 
•Trr his head, and a hawk on his wrii^t. In anoth<'r part of this picture, he has paitir •! a 
moontam inhabited by holy m^n^ who, repenting of the r i^ips, and ea^cr for salvation, lir.N* 
retired thither from (he World. Of these some are bnsy reading, olher'^ jirajit;*, and oi!i*it 
agaio actively employed in labouring for their subsistence. Among the re>t is a llennit miik- 
is^agoat ; and nothing can be more naturally expressed than the action of tht^ figure. 1^\\< r 
down is St. Macharius pointing out to the three King« who were going a-hnnting w ith their 
Ladies, the miseries of human life, by showing them thv' dead bodieii of three other King«, \\ Irg 
10 a sepulchre, in a half corruptid state. One of the Kings who are represented in a va- 
riety of fine at titudeti, and seem to be considrrlng within them^lves how >oon they may b'* 
brought to a similar condition, is a portrait of Uguccione deila Faggiuola, who h painted hold* 
iflg bis nose with one of his handH, to keep ofi* the dis^igreeable odour aribing fnim the tomb. 

In the m-ddle of the picture is a figure of deaths dressed in black, and fl}i> g through tUc 
air with a ^cxthe in herf hand, while her victim;* of both seie8,and of rv> r> age and con- 
dition, are lying around her. Be^des these, there are a nwn.ber of f)t tils and Angeln, drawing 
forth the souls from the months of the dead; the Devils depositing them in gulphs of fire ut 
the (op of a very high mountain, and the Angels fl}ing off with them to Paiadiise. Finully, 
Orgagna has placed Christ in the Clouds, surrounded by his twelve Apostles, and in (he act of 
pawDg judgment on the living and the dead. Showing with great ^ki^ and expression, on one 
side, the miseries of the condemned^ and on the other, the joy and happiness of the righteoiH. 
It is certainly much to be lamented, adds Y^^^ari, that out of the numbers of distinguished 
penooages represented in this picture, the names of so very few are preser\cd. 

* The famous nhibellne Prince, who suppl.intt d Uggucione in the fM)vernm<nt of I.uccn, 
and who. having entered into an alliance with the Impcror I oi i», of I avuria, against Vtt\\c 
John AXIL, Itobert, Kmg of Naples, and the Flon ntines, was excu:* n.unicated by the 
Pope's Legate in It^ly. Castruccio died in IS28, consequenih Orga^na could not h vc 
painted bis portrait from the life, whatever Yasari may have Ihtiught on the subject. 

f Our artisu paint death under the form of a man, while the Italians and others, in conOir- 
mity i»itb the temiuioe gender of the appellative noun, rrprr&col the ine.\onible Minisit-i uf 
Fate under (be figure of a female. 
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HORATIAN EMBLEMS. 

'We nnv fivr nn cinmple of the pUles in Olto Van Vcen'a Horatian Emblrni, and 
niplhf nriirlr nn thpiulir«t of ih i( work, which wanl of rooiD oblig^ a> (o lca» oabaitbed 
tlif founh Nimibrr cifihe Pjrlbrnon. 

Thr fxllawiriK is a skr:^\i of llip Sfd ptatr. intrnd.d In illuilrnlc Ihc tnuliable Kttttrc of 
arlcp. The idea is lalirn from Ihr cnmpari«r>n of Diof cnn, Ihnt mlirn nrc like mrn nffictrd . 
rh drnptyi (he rorotcr heing full of monrj, tbe lattrr uf water, and yet both dr^rinf 
re. Vt'c -ivc onlj- tlir outliar cf Ihc plate, which Id the original is a finithcd eograiinj. 
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't Inniluli 
ic reprejrnlnlloiH, the Flrmish artii 

Allp^'iri. 1I ro'hiinr. nnd thr alii 
■•T-il. OUovi'ijiui h.id ihiTpfor!' n 



in of Ihe lentilneHlt and imafrr; of norare into 
I oflni itrikei Di wilb the eaie and TigouT of liii 
ibul'-i of the pmoniGed qB.tlJIiei or poetry, bad 
> mar.' hand <n rrrating thrm thao Id eitkbliih- 



ir urcii t'-cture. Bui Ihou'h Dame Furtane, F..ther Tiioe, Virloe, Ju<lic( 
T iMTioDiigP! vho ihaic the nnrdrobe of nllegor)', are ai delttmined ii 
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tbeir ezternal habits as the chareclen of a Pantonime ; their igores maj he represented with 

BMire or less jadgmeot, aod their actioa maj exhibit more or lesi animation and Tarietj. No 

artist erer socceeded better than oar author in iafosing this variety, spirit, and life, into his 

repfeseatatioos. Soae of the prints depend npoo this alone for their merit. In others we 

delect a depth of thought, and a comprehensiveness of design, which place the genius of the 

Artist f^ above the reach of the Poet. Of this kind b the sixth engraving, intended to illns- 

tiate the text. 

Vlrtas est mediom vitionm, et otrinqoe redoctom. 

Liberality, with her horn of plenty, b here placed in the middle of a circle between Avarice 
and Prodigality. The figures, the look, anl the costume of the personifications, which repre- 
sent the opposite vices, are extremely befitting ; and the passage in question might have been 
safficiently explained and impressed by them alone. But thb did not satisfy the mind of the 
Artbt. He has represented hb three figures on the borders of the sea-shore, with ships in the 
distance, and given us the same lesson in the sky as upon the earth, by representing the flight 
of Dsedalus and hb son Icarus, from Crete to Italy. The latter, according to the fable, by 
approackiag too near the sun, and having the wax which attached hb wings to bis shoulders 
■wHed by that luminary, fo In the act of falling from hb ** high estate,** while the former, 
steering hi% course io ** middle air,** holds on in a steady undeviating career, and suggests the 
idea ofhit speedy and certain arrival on the Hesperian shore. Could any tMng add to the 
liihaf of tiiit double Image of the bsncfits resulting Arom a course equally remote from tike 
extremes of prodigality and meanneM, and of the dangers attendant oo a too ambitious db* 
play of wealth and power? 

In the print, which b fhlmed to illustrate the foftowing verses. 

Sic, qui pavperiem veritus, potlore metaltb 

Idbertatc caret, domlnum vehet improbus atque 

Servlet seternum, quia parvo nesciet uti. 

there b an equal, If not a greater dbplay of poetical imagination and philosophical reflec- 
tion. Here we see not only the immediate evib of too eager a desire for wealth, in a dastardly 
mean-spirited youth surrendering hb cap of liberty for a purse of gold, with which fortune b 
rather about io scourge than to honour him ; and in an old miser converted into a beast of 
burden, and ridden by hb heir, who b prodigally adorned with magnificence and loaded with 
treasure ; but we witnen the toil, labour, and misery which preside at the birth and attend the 
progrem of riches* In the distance we have the barren country, which generally surrounds 
mines; the sheds of the miserable labourers; the barrows in which they carry their ores| the 
mouths of the pits into which they descend i the smoke arbing from the smelting furnaces and 
the house of correction io which refractory slaves are punbhed. In short, thb sbigle represen- 
tation gives us the history of gold, and of all those connected with it, from the miner to the 

miser from 

* The slave that digs it, to the slave that hoards,** 

exhibiting at every stage the evib which it occasions In its acquisition and possemion, till it 
b lavished on the follies, or vanishes from the view of the spendthrift* 

We might point out many more instances of this richness of design-<-of thb far-sightedness 
Into human nature— of thb power of varied combination, but without either exact copies, or 
too minute descriptions, we conld not make onndves nnderstood. We shall only, there- 
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fore, heg leave to refer to print SI, representiD; the iDdrpendence which a good mao eTiocat 
of wealth, graodeor, and power ; to print SO, which Is intended to illostrate the maxim 

Dolce est deslpere in loco { 

and which represents Opportunity presenting a little Harlequin figure to Minerva i to prin- 
49, which again represenu with a prodigality of fancy, and a profusion of details, the ewb 
of avarice; and to print GO, which tells, in a most striking and pointed manner, the story 
of Danae, and the irresistible force of the Golden Shower. In the latter part of this 
work, the fable of the attempts and overthrow of the Giants in their war with the Gods, and 
the havoc of Death, are worthy of the pencil of Rubens. 

After passing this high encomium on the majority of the prints, it may appear hypercritical 
to say that several of the designs appear to us too simple in their execution, and too mndi 
like a literal copy of the original. We may cite as examples the illustration of the pamgje 

Paoliim sepultae distat inertie, 

Celata virtus. 

in which we have a figure of Virtue in repose in one cave, and of Sloth reclining in another, 
with only a wall between them— that which represents the consciousness of virtue, in which 
literally a broMen wall only divides the man of integrity from an invading host of vices; and 
that which represents the superior safety,of deriving the comforts of life from a small rather 
than a lar^ fortune, under the image of a man drinking securely from a spring with a cup, 
while another Is plunging incautiously into a river, in order to slake his thirst. 

We have only one other observation respecting these emblems. It has been already 
remarked that they are In general designed with spirit and executed with accuracy anri fidelity. 
Nothing more, therefore, is necessary to show how very inadequate a painting, (which, from 
its very nature, can only represent a scene uader one particular aspect, and at one particular 
moment), to to tell a story or to express an abstract idea, than to state that several of these 
emblems would be perfectly unintelligible without the accompanying text Probably one of 
the best images in Horace, or in any other author, to represent the folly of procrastination. Is 
that in which a clown is described as waiting on the banks of the river for an opportunity ot 
crossing when the stream shall have run by. The Flemish artist, in painting this idea, hat 
skilfully enough presented us with a river, on one side of which we find a peasant actively 
ploughing his field, and another diligently building his house, while on the other bank, we see a 
third doing nothing at all but gazing into the flood. Let us get the hint that the latter is waiting 
dum defluet amnU (till the river runs by) and the' whole picture becomes as intelligible and 
consistent as the moral to striking; but without thto key-word the whole is a riddle. If it 
were necessary to prove a truth so plain we might extract other examples from the able and 
ingenious illustrations before us. In conclusion, we cannot help remarking how superior thto 
work of Van Veen appears to any thing which has hitherto been published in* England on 
the same plan. The bald tone and di^ointed representations which are introduced to illustrate 
Qoarles " Emblems," and ^ School of the Heart,*' are as far inferior to the prints of the 
Flemtoh brtists, as the taste of the Roman poet to superior to that of the English mystic. 

A Sketch from another Plate of thto work is postponed to a future Number, 
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VERONA, 

FROM GOETHE'S ITALY. 

T^B amphitlie^Jret tbe firit important moDimifQt of aatiqiiity I baTO met with, if tbe 
bitcffttiDf too on account of its good state of pmcnration* On my entrance, and parti- 
calariy as I proceeded along the inner gallery, I experienced the singnlar effect of two con- 
trary impremioas. I eiyoyed the sight of a magnificent monnmtnt, while at the same Umc^ I 
saemed to behold nothing. This vast edlfloe should not bo Tiewod in a state of emptiness* Wt 
flHed with tpectatorsy as it was on o«e oecosion» in hon asr of Joseph I. and PhM V. Tha 
grandeur of the spectacle astonished these soreraigas, acicoitwsed as they west la behold amcai* 
bled multitudes. The eifect, howerer, conM only bo complete In the ages of aatiq«lty» \m 
those times When the people were more a people than they now are i fbr, In the cans tr a c iia n 
of those immense edifices, tbe essential object was that the people dtoold form a spectacle t« 
themseWes, and be perfectly well accommodated. 

When a crowd assembles on a level space of ground to witness any festival or exhibition, 
those who happen to be stationed behind the rest contrive means of raising themselves above 
the spectators who are in front. They get upon waggons, mount on benches and casks, occupy 
ail the neighbouring heights i and the whole forms as it were, the crater of a volcano. 

If exhibitions are to be repeated on the same spot, scaffoldings are erected for those who 
age able to pay for places i and the rest take their stations as advantageously as they can^ 
Bat to satisfy the general want in buildings like this* destined for the amnsement of a noaK- 
raaa maltkude* is tha ti^ of tha architect. He constrocls by art, bat with all pomtble simfOi- 
cfty, oae of thota enters of which the peo|^ are the chief affnameal. To fiad thciwcUai 
thM collected together, asust at flnt exclta a feeltng af iilBnishmrat ia tha miM^t ; l^thi 
maay-headed monster, asaaNy a c t aat ad by so many varlaas piisas, aai vaadtriag 
ia dilflerent direcUons withoat any partkalar order or effect, bscsaws heta aH aft 
a huge compact body, reduced to unity like an indlvldaal, moulded into oaa mam, aad 
mated by one mind. The simplicity of the oval form b gratifying to every eye^ aad each 
head contributes to heighten the effect of the mass, however vast It may be. But when such 
a place is empty, we have no measure for its magnitude. 

The care that Is bestowed on the preservation of this monument is very creditable to the 
people of Verona. The building is constructed of a kind of red marble, which suffers from 
the weather; but tbe steps, when they sustain any ii^jury, are immediately repaired, and thus 
aaa consequently In such good condition that it might be supposed they appear as if newly 
fiHishtil An Inscription honourably records the great efforts made by Hieronymas Maurh>, 
gaiaa for the prescrvatioa of this edifice. Only a fragment of the onler wall is now d?Pi!i«igs 
and I doubt whethar it was ever finished* Tbe lower arcades, which lead oat to tha 
Bra, are let to artixans vrhose activity imparts an air of cheerfolaem to ihMO gloomy iegia«^ 

Ferana, Ayf* h7. 
The finest gate of this city is the Porta^Stupa, or the Corta del Pallio. It is idwaya kept 
doted, and when viewed from a distance does not produce a good effect. It is necessary to 
have a near view of it, la order to form aa estiaiata of Us merits. 

Different reasons are amigned for keeping this gate constantly dosed. Tbe foll owili g is 
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my coojectore : the object of the architect who constructed thii gate, eTklently was to giv« 
a new direction to the CorM> ; for its present situation is exceedingly faulty. On the lef(« 
there are onlv some barraclis, and the right line from the centre of the gate, falls upon a 
convent, which it would have b^en necessary to pidl down. This most hnve been well under- 
stood ; bfk on the other hand, it is probable that persons of rank were not very eager to take 
up tlieiir r^!lidence at a distance from the centre of the tosVn. Perhhps the architect died, and 
< lie gate was shot op to put an end to all difficulty. 

The front of the Theatrr, which is adorned with six Tonic pillars, has • very gooci effect 
A butt of the Marquis Maffei, the size of life, df^corated with a huge wig, is placed above (he 
portico I It is in front of a coloured niche, supported by two Corinthian columns. The bnst has 
bat ft vfcry mean effect : it Is appropriat^'ly placed ; but it should be of colossal size to be to 
vBtson With the grandeur and solidity of the columns. 

The ^lery that runs round the vestibule has also an insignificant effect, and the little 
fluted Doric pillars are too trivial in comparbou With the gigantic columns of the front. But 
the valuable objects which this gallery contains, amply contpensate for the faults of the co- 
lonriade. I here saw a collection of antiquities, most of which have l>een found in the city of 
Verona and its neighbourhood. Some, indeed, were discovered in the amphitheatre. They 
are chiefly fragments of Etmscan, Greek, and Roman art ; but some are the productions of the 
middle ages. They an bear the numbers which Maffei has assigned to them in his Verona 
iUmstraia, There are also some altars, columns. &c. One of the most remarkable is a 
l>eatftifal tripod of white marble, surmounted by little genii with the attributes of deities. 
The magical pencil of Raphael has transferred them to the walls of the Farnesi palace. 

It may truly be said that the air one breathes near the tombs ot the ancients, passes over 
l>eds of roses, and is imf>regnated with their perfume. All these funereal monuments appear 
powerftllly to the heart, because they represeni scenes of real life, the sentiments of whic^ 
they were intended to perpetuate. 



ATHENS, 

A SKETCH FOR A PICTURE. 

It was at the clofe of a fine Summcr^s day that Phidias and Alcameoes strolled out along 
the banks of the Iliseus. The son descending in majestic splendoar behind the fiiir city of 
Athens, enveloped her Acropolis in a broad mass of Uiadow. The river glided silently on^ 
and reflected the golden lines of the setting sun from its glassy surface. In the distance, the 
shipping of the Pireus was dimly seen, and clutters of luxuriant olive trees enriched the 
foreground. Alcameoes stopped to gaze on the beautiful scene before him. «< \lhat an tlteol 
for the pencil of a Painter l" he exclaimed, " Oh I Phidias, how happy you should be, to be 
able to call op at pleasure, all the beauties of both those delightful Arts in which yon excelt 
If I could paint like yoo, Athens should be my subject, and this is the countenance she should 



wear." 



•« It is indeed a beai^iful %u\ijtct;' said Phidias, ♦• yet, to me, I know not why, ther^ 
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is more of melancholy thao of pleasare id the prospect. The fading splcDdoiir of the sun, and 
the broken appearance of that many pile which rites darli and dismal above the brovf of tho 
Acropolis, convey to me, involuntarily, a presentiment of my own dep irtinj^ glory, ao4 of Mwqe 
distant peiiod when the monuments that are now but starting imp eiistence, !>hall lie in heapf 
of fragments. I have gazed on the eyening sky, and those anfinisbed walls, till mj imagi* 
pation has converted the Parthenon into a rain, and Athens into a place of desolation* I hava 
g^sed on them till my imagination has pictured (o me my beloved city overrun by barbariai»«- 
oar Statoes overthrown — our Temples destroyed! Yes, A Ic^menes, such has been the fete of 
pthen; such must be ours. Our Liberty and oar Arts, which it has been the work of ant 
to complete, must, sooner or later, become a prey to tyranny and barbarism.*' 

^*' But why.** cried Alc^^menes, ** why thus torment yourself with vse1e»s forebodings? 
The glory you have acquired cnn never be extinguished. If the frail productions of your pencil 
be not calculated to resist the ravages of time, surely your sculptures i^re f tnned of more dur* 
able materials. The works you are now engaged upon— >yoor Theseu»-^your llissos-— i^ill en? 
dure for ages, and ensure you the approbation of generations to come." 

The last workman had descended from the anfinisbed vralls of. the Parthenon, — m dmrk, 
fdrm ftill lingered over the works, — 'twas that of Pericles. ♦* See," exclaimed Phidias, •* oar 
Pericles, as anxious as myself for the glory of Athens, is inspecting the progress of the Temple 
pf Minerva. Amidst the toils of ambition and the ardnoos laboare of the State, ever mindfol 
of his coantry*8 greatness, he forgets not that to encourage the artp, is to afford the onlj inde- 
lihle records of her geniiuu But come, he will next direct his steps towards my stodj. Let Of. 
hasten to meet htm.** 

Tbos spoke Phidias, and he knew not how truly be spoke. He knew not that the spirit 
of Liberty, which then diffused its radiance over llie States of Greece, was destined so sooa t« 
be stifled by the ambitious views of a rapacious despot. He knew not that a warlike race 
was afterwat ds to take a lesson from the pure models of Grecian art, or that these were a| 
still later periodii to be spurned and dishonoured by more than one spirit of religious tanati* 
csm. Nor did he know with what pious care future ages were destined to gather the acftt- 
tered fragments of bis divine prodactions ; or with what reverence and awe the Godi of Greece 
^^re tp be rptored to pearfy all their pristine digoitia, in tegiooe tliea aokaowot 
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BOYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

Toe Si^biiioo at ^un^mt Rovofi ha$ cloied^ before we have been able ta do any 

tl^iili; lilte jitsUce lo its cooteoli. Indeed, tbe variety of m^ter to whicb oiir pages are devoted 

Tpadea U at timei ej^tremely diflktalt to compress into a limited sp^ce tbo<>e detailed observa* 

tlop^ which any particular subject mi|y seem to denaod. Thus we are often compelled to draw 

tbe at te ntion of oitr iea4er8 in a mefe general wa> to wor]^ of art, leavini; it to tbeir own 

tafle and n4fct»oo to discoter tbe principles on wl^ich tbey are to be valued or condemned. 

.A^otbrr eicose for the brevity of our notices may be found in tbb, that we always endeavour, 

aa far ai we conveniently cimi, to disengage our remarks from those technicalities of criticiun, 

wjiich are freqoie^tly employed rather to turn a period than to express a thought, and which 

we leblQm pcodociive of any distinct idea in the mind of the general reader. 

Portraits, as we have already slated, formed, as usual, a distinguished feature in the late 

Exhibition of the Royal Academy. Thr best beyond all comparison. It Is scarcely necessary 

to mention, were those by Sir Thomas Lawrence. We wish to make no invidious comparisons 

between the talents of that Artist and ihose of bis brother Academicians ; but reiilly it is matter 

'•f very great surprise with as, th^t the latter should still go on, year after year, labouring at 

fo immeasur^le a distance from the sphere of their great Prestdentf withoat seeming to make 

any visible approach towards. a competition with him. lo what does this great pre-eminence 

consist ? Is it in his colooriqg ? No t for PhiHips is incootestibly his superior there. Is it in 

hii drawing? No f for in any thing l^ejrood tbe head, hb drawing is, generally speaking, noto-r 

nooily negligent. Is it in the management of his chlaro-scuro, or in the componition of his 

pktores? Certainly not : for in ef^ih of these departments he is surpassed by many. How then 

ii this eieelteac* to be iicconnted for, which seems to be founded on no particular superiority 

in aaj of tbe separate elements of art? This is rather a diAcult question to answer. Perhaps 

if may be partly attributable to a happy combination of all in a moderate degree. Perhaps it 

muij be partly the result of a peculiar delicacy of taste, not only in perceiving and relishing 

the beantifol, the graceful, and the expressive, but in dwelling on, and enjoying all the little 

cvmncKrnt varieties of tveauty^ grace, and expression — all those little accu/en/s of Nature, 

vrbich, like the sporting of the ripples on the fair bosom of the lake, stay but for a moment,. 

Mid change with every impuUe. This is the very summit of a Portrait-paio(er*s skill. The 

Historical Painter should irpresent men by classes or species, while the Painter of Portraits 

shoald delineate the Individual ; and the more the works of the former partake of specific^ and 

tbote of the latter of indimiuat character, the more nearly will each approach towards ex* 

celleDCe to hit particular branch. But to return to Sir Thomas Lawrence ; it b evidently 

Vmeh easier to determine what U noi^ than to explain what is, the great cause of hu extraor- 

dfamry merit. We all feel it — we aH admire it — but none knows how to analyse it. It is 

like tbe charm of beauty, which delights the eye, and warms tbe heart { — but who shall define 

it! eaose? Or like the power of light, which animates Nature, and gladdens tbe soal of moo ;— 

bot who »hall say what It is ? 

The be»t of Sir Thomas Lawrence's portraits this year were4hnse of the Lord Chancellor, 
Mr. Canning, and Master iiamblon. The two. former possessed all that could be desired with 
regOf^ t(i rr-iiemblafice aud cbtracteristic expression ; and the latter presented a very model of 
youthful intelligence. Seated with unalTected negligence upon a rocky bank, his head resting 
on bis band, aod bis expressive eyes throsm upwards^ with a look of mate abstraction, tlte 
^ofithfol inbject of this picture seemed not to be of p«iat« iHit to live, to breathe, to think, 
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THE TALISMAN. 

Tiioiien (o givE arijidal tftctcbn from oew Wurki if one of ihe obJMl* emtiracfd by 
(hr plan uF ihe Parlhenon, wr cannot notice in so prculi.ir a manner erery Novel or Tale, U 
Hliich Publi'hen or Aulhon may ftiib to call our altenlion. When, hnwevpr. > work wUch 
r xrAn much iaitml, Id coniequence eilhcr of iu onn inlrimic m^rili. or ihr repiilalion of 
i:ii Author, ion appear, we shall not Hesitate to employ that kind <if pirtnrlnl ill'.i' ration for 
irlsichour Journal Is peculiarly adapted, and irhicli, from its cen-rnl pnpiil iriiv. ive pr'somtf 
irill not be unaecrplable tn oar rraderi. Ac«Ordln[ y, nn I le arriv:il in lort'i nt •• Ta,tn of 
the Cnuaden, by the Aalbor of Wnierley," we follawed Ihis cotirw, and innirporaled ia 
■lie btlefand hasty account Be gave of thai ttOik, a sketch from the Bnt Tale, " The Be- 
trothed." We Hi>hed to in«rl more; — at iratl anc, from the Talisman, but we coalrf not 
then rpnre looni for ili and the manner in which tur p^pn have since been iKcupicd, Doit 
piviue its jiastpoiicoieiit 10 the present Nombcr. 



•'0~ 



Th« subject of (he BkMch, «bUb «( iia# imert, vlU be taiUj recocaized by iluxe «h« 
have read the story i for (hose nbo have aol, vre iboll atsie ifaat it reprcKnis a scene in the 
tent of (tictaM^ CiEur.de-LioD, in Palestine. His Queen, Berengnria, bat juil ealered to plead 
for the life ol a Knight, condemned to die, and mpecting whose decapitation Lhe exctalioBeT 
ia ia allepdaDci', lo receive ibe orders of the King. Tke Qaeen is stated (o be accompanM 
by several Lidiet, bat they are not taken into (lie view, and it may b« JOfposed bate not ytji 
pniied into the Inner dirbloa of the tent. 
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No. 80 SA TURDA Y, JUL Y 30, 1825. IPrtce Is. 
SKETCHES, 

l^i^toncal ann pictorial. 

OF PAINTING TN ITALY, FROM THE EAELIEST PERIOD OF ITS RESTOIUTiON- 



t^K GIOVANNI DA FIESOLE wu a mook of tlie order of tU 
" FnUi predicate ri." He was born ia 13S9, the same year in which the subject 
of our last article died. "He was not only," saya Vaaari. "an excellent 
PaiDter, both in large and in miniature, but a very worthy priest, and degervet 
BB boBourable mention for both reasont." " Would to Ood,'' adda hii admiring 
biographer, " that all holy men spent their<<imp like this truly angelic Friestt 
tfhose life was devoted to the service of God, and the good of his fellow-creft^ 
tures," Vaaari's praiae of thb artist was by no means more than he deserved. 
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If bU that ii ivlat«d of kin nwy b# jalied upon u true, be wat cfrtuslf one 
of the Boost amiable, geoeross, and modest of mea. Of bis talents as a 
Fainter, Mr. Ottlej has giyea, in the Talaid>le work to whidt we referred ia 
mir IjMtj two admirable eiampjes, frow.ppe of which we make tbeJUlowii^ 

tj(tnct. 
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This figure, so full of natural action and expression, forms part of a 
groupe in a fresco-painting, of St. Ijawrence distributing alms to the poor. 
Tliis is one of a set of pictures which Pope Nicolas V. called Giovanni to 
]^ome to paint in his private chapel in the Vatican. Nor was )he employ- 
ment of his pencil the only honour which that excdlent Pontiff, and libacal 
encourager of all the Arts which tend to humanise society, wished to have 
bestowed on the Pointer. So high ap p.pinion had he formed of his character, 
Oiai he would even have raised him to the dignity of an Archbishop, had not 
CHoranni, with that modesty which is ever the accompaniment of real merit, 
declined an office, fpr which he thought himself unqualified. Let us hear 
Vasari's own word^. *' And the Pope considering Fra Qiovanni, as indeed 
he really was, a person of a very holy, mild, and modest character, fixed 
upon him as worthy to hold the Archbishopric of Florence, which was then 
yacant. But, on learning his intentions, th^ good Fat)ief entreated his 
Holiness to provide another ; stating that he did not feel himself qualified for 
such a charge, and addjng^ tbi^ tlfere tjti^ a Priest l^eloo^in^ to his Order, 
^tinguished f^r hjs kii^dness \q the poor, his leamiqg, his discretion, and 
his piety, on whom such a dignity would be better bestowed than on himself." 
fiiovanni's generous recommendation obtained the high office for his friend, 
and Fra Antonio, of the order of the " Predicatori, was forthwith created 
ArchlMshop of Fkxenee. Vasari*9 article on this Ptunteris curious, and 
in parts very amusing. He fells us that Fra Giovanni was so simple in 
his mode of living, and so punctiliously atteqtiye tq the peg|ili(tions of his 
(invent, that que day, when the Pope b^ged him to stay and dips with him, 
be hesitated whether he ought to eat meat without the consent of his supe- 
rior, forgettipg i\^^ $|il] greater authority of his Pontifical )iqs(. This cha- 
lactef for devotion seeqi^ to have been altogether unrjvi^md, and is described 
by his simple biographer with a degree of respect boidering on veneration. 
One of his customs was never to retouch or alter any of his pictures, but to. 
leave them i^lways as they were first painted, under the idea that it was the 
will of God that they should remain so. He neVer took op a pencil without 
having first said his prayers, nor ever painted a Crucifix without shedding a 
deluge of tears. *^ Whence,** says Vasari, and the inference is droll enough^ 
'^ one may always recognize in the countenances and attitudes of his figures,, 
his go<>dnes8 of heart and sincere faith.** 
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THE RIDDLE READ. 

in a public boltegd, or wine house, of Florence, kept by a Venetian 
named Fabio Martelli, there were seaied bf chance one evening, drinking oare 
away, two companions* named Girakii Ga5t)aro5 and Antonio Baldini. The 
chimes from the campanile of the *' Duomo*' had rung three quarters after 
nine, and the lattices of the house were being cautiously closed, for the order 
of tha police, although evaded, was peremptory, that all tippling in win^ 
houses should cease at ten o^clock. But — 

'* Fasten not the door Fabio,'* cried the worthy Giraldi, as the landlord 
would have drawn his bolt, " for I must e'en depart. And yet it is early j" 
continued he, with a deep sigh. "1 know not how I have sinned"— pouring 
out the last t^o glasses fl'om a third bottle — " Antonio, my friend, here *s 
to thee ! — to be made thus the most unhappy mad in all the world !** 

" Give me another cup of lachrymse, Signor Fabi<3 ; and look that it be 
of the right vintage ! And Who is this that is the hiost unhappy man in ttM 
the world ?'* exclaimed a strange voice> rather iti a boliterapt^ufi tone, from 
forth the chimney corner. , , . 

" Nay, that should be hie I think, if it be any here," said Btildini, rising 
with n shrug, aS he swallowed his wine; " or, at least, I have more title id 
com|>lnin than my coropanioa.'* 

" And I say that neither of you have any title— that no man h^s any titl^ 
to complain,'' returned the stranger. "The remedy evfer lies in your own 
hands, for all the evil that J^ou whine about." 

" Which is as much as to say that you will tell otir ibriiines,** cried Gas- 
paro, sneeringly, " if we will listen to you. 'J'ut, heed him not,'* added 
he, *' it is the juggler whom 1 saw to day in the market place, conjuring 
with cups and bills to the boys for a penny." 

'* Now, that is two lies,*' replied the straneer, coolly, ** for I used no 
cups, and took nc penny. Nay, liold him not/ pursued be, for Gasparo's 
hand 4vas on his dagger, " he flies at fi:ame cibove his mark ! I know you both 
---you Giraldi Gasparo, the goldsmith, of /Ae Piazzi de Mercanti; and you, An- 
tonro Bafdinl, the tnefcer, of the Corso di Santa Crvce, I know you well; and 
shall I speak? — fbr I khow the shoe that pinches each of you.*' 

^' What is it that J'ou know of us, im poster T* demanded Gasparo, be- 
tween scorn and resentmchc. 

** That you believe in ihy knowledge, and fear, while you affect to 
despise it. And you do well — nay, keep your silver !'* fot^ JBaldini was taking 
Out his plirse, " for you shall find me no trifler. But yoii are reasonable now 
— that is, you tremble. — I pardon your folly and your haste. Come, tell me 
both, what yoit fiiftcy your grievances are? and if you s^ek no'disguise, per^^ 
chance you may depart hence wiser than you came.*' 

There is more credulity about the mind of every one man, than any ted 
men care to acknowledge. — *• You o*k my grievance T* said Gasparo, sullenly «' 
" does not your art, if you have any, t« l\ y6n that i am a married man r** 

^ Yoa are jealous, then, perhaps ?" said the juggle. 

'* It is not that," replied Gasparo. '• My wife is honest; but she wil! 
Qualify me, nevertheless, for the Hospital for madmen within these six 
weeks. If I but ask a question at home, I am suspicious. If I look into the 
street — nay, stand at my shop door — 1 am seeking other women. I have spent 
now an hour in this tavern, and ten to one my own house is locked against 
roe, and a haud-basin ftill of water in waiting at the window for my return. 
In abort I have never^ since my wedding day, got through one twenty-ftmr 
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hours without a quarrel ; and yet this very wife — for I maaried her a widow 
-*-in the life of her first husband, was the gentlest creature in the world.*' 

'' lliis is my neighbours case to complain of/* ** then/* said Baldini, 
" would to heaven that my misfortune were no worse ! I am a draper, and 
I have a good custom, and I have no great establishment. I sell much, and 
at good profit ; and yet, however it happens, I get no forwarder in the world 
I am in arrcar always, and in d^>t ; and if I were to count my stock, I should 
find that I am poorer to-day than I was yesterday. And yet I live at no 
ahsLTge, and shall die like a poor man, without the consolation of having lived 
like a rich one.*' 

The conjurer made no answer to either of these. tales, but drew a pen and 
brazen inkhom from the breast of his doublet. *' Here is your charge/* said 
he, presenting a small note, curiously twisted, to Baldini, '* and yours/* giv- 
ing another to Grarparo.-^'' See you observe their contents rigidly, and 
prosper.*' 

''Rise to-morrow morning two hours sooner than usual^" this was the 
amount of Antonio's billet. 

'' Go at day-break to-morrow morning to the Porta San Gallo/' was the 
sun'of Gasparo's. 

They looked round just in time to see the door close ; for the stranger 
had departed. 

'' This is strange !** said both the friends at once. 

'' Why it means no ill, I dare say/' remarked the landlord ) '' but for 
the spell, if Signor Geraldi were to rise the two hours too soon, and Signor 
Baldini to walk to the Porta San Gallo, I doubt the fortune to. be gained, in 
either case, would fit one as well as the other." 

" Now he says well,*' replied Gasparo, and lest there should be any evil 
design, let us exchange errands, we shall at least have this point of security tp 
the advantage ; they will count on my being abroad to-morrow at day -break, 
and I shall be at home.*' 

On the morrow, while it was yet early, Baldini entered the Goldsmith's 
house, but the aspect of the latter had changed since the preceding night. 

" This fortune teller is not quite an impostor,'* said Gasparo, rather un- 
easily ; ''in following your instructions, I have seen that which concerns you 
much." 

" That concerns me/' returned Antonio hastily, " is it possible ! now^ 
tell me what, I conjure you, and this moment.*' 

"It is said in a word. I rose this morning at five o'clock, and, standing at 
my window, which looks upon your back door, I saw your foreman^ Pedrillo^ 
deliver to Benhelek the Jew, more cloth and velvet in ten minutes, than yot| 
sell for profit in a week.*' 

" The traitors,** exclaimed Baldini. " Be pacified,** returned the other. 
" We know our course -, and will obtain a warrant to search the Jew's house 
presently. But tell me pray, for my mind misgives me that these spells were 
serious — what befell you at the Porta San Gullo ?" 

" Oh nothing at all," said Baldini, " absolutely nothing. I would we 

had been less hasty; for by the change, I doubt not your fortune is destroyed.*'- 

" Sinner that I was I and did you see nothing ?'* repeated Gasparo in agony. 

Nothing, I changed no word with any one but when I quarrelled with a 
peasant who had his mule tied to a gate, and was beating her too lustily. 

" Did you speak with no other person ?" said Gasparo clenching his hand* 
in despair. 

"Nay> it was but a word with him, and that was to chide him/' conti- 
nued the other } " for I could have threshed the rogue when I first spoke to 
him } but he pleased me with his answer. He said that his mule was strong 
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mnd active, but that for a long timt she never woold draw in the team on anj 
day, until «he had first overturned hU cart, and received a sound whippiog; 
For which veason 6ign6c, said 'he, I now tie her up every morning to this 
gate as you see ; and iog her here to her heart's content, where she can do 
no mischief, after which she goes all the day through as a lamb. And this 
bit of family discipline, pursued he, was tai^ht me by my late master that's 
dead» Pletro Malafichi/' 

'' Pietro Malafichi T' exclaimed Oasparo. '' The spell has dene its doty ! 
Fietro Malafichi was the late husband of my present spouse.'* 



AN ITALIAN CUSTOM. 



Among the customs of the common people in Italy, there is one, found* 
ed, like our Christmas carols, in religious ideas, which seems to have escaped 
the observation of most travellers, but which, as it has some connexion with 
Mnsic, may be described in the Parthenon. 

Shepherds, or other country people round Rome, and some other cities, 
repair to town in the beginning of December, and continue to parade the 
streets in pairs, until New Year*s Day. One plays a kind of bagpipe 5 the 
other, who carries a simple zampogna, or flageolet, alternately plays and 
sings. This practice is meant to be a commemoration of the shepherds' going 
to worship the new born Saviour. The custom is extremely old, and some 
inquiries respecting its origin have been made without success. It is sup- 
posed to be a ceremony descended from the time of the Romans, which has 
changed its name and object. Be this as it may, there is certainly in the phy- 
siognomy and general appearance of these men something of a patriarchal 
character. They wear a red cloak over a green or blue underdress, sandals 
with thick laces, and round hats, with coloured loops and knots, very much 
resembling in their whole costume the shepherds, as they appear in the act of 
worshipping the mfant Christy in some old paintings ; and as they are repre- 
sented id the wax figures, which, during Christmas, week are placed in front of 
the altar in Roman Catholic churches. It is a remarkable peculiarity of those 
street musicians, that they never ask money of the inhabitants of the houses 
or AopB where they play} but, on the day after Twelfth Day, when their pe- 
rambulations end, they silently, and with an air of modest reluctance, accept 
any trifle which may be oflered them. As, however, their remuneration never 
exceeds a few bqjocchi, and as they continue altogether nearly six weeks in 
Rome, it is difficult to conceive how they live. They seem neither to eat nov 
to sleep, for they play during the whole night as well as the day. The taste 
of these people is very rude, and they are altogether destitute of art^ but they 
play in a bold brilliant style. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PICTURES AT VERONA. 

BY GOETHE. 

Thb gallery of St. Giorgo b filled with fine pictures. They are all altar 
pieces, and though they do not present an equal degree of merit, none is 
unworthy of notice. But how I pity the poor artists by whom they were 
executed ! What subjects have they had to paint, and for what purpose ! 
The Shower of Manna^ thirty feet long and twenty high ; and the Miracle of 
the Five Loaves ! What could a painter make of such subjects ! He could 
only represent a crowd of hungry men disputing for something like grains of 
com, a multitude eagerly - watchhig for a distribution of bread. The artist 
bas racked his ingenuity in order to give some interest to these untoward 
subjects; and genius, thus excited by difficulty, has produced beauties. 
The painter who chose for his subject St. Ursula with the eleven virgins 
bas produced a work of merit. The triumphant Saint appears in the fore- 
ground of the picture^ aud seems to have just completed the conquest of the 
country. The artist has been anxious to pourtray dignity rather than g^rac^^ 
and he has made St. Ursula a young amazon. In the back ground the troop 
of virgins are seen landing and advancing in procession. Titian's Assumption 
of the Virgin, in the Cathedral, is i^ery much discoloured by time ; but the 
conception of the picture must always be admired. The Queen of Heaven, in 
her ascent, does uot raise her eyes to the regions of glory ; her looks are di- 
rected towards the earth, as if still eager to gaze on those who have loved her. 

I saw, in the Gberardini Gallery, some very good pictures by Orbetto. 
I bad not before seen any of the works of this esteemed ^rtist. Far from tba 
land of art, we seldom hear of any but the most celebrated painters, and even 
these are often known only by name ; but on approaching the radiant sky of 
Italy, talents of the second and third order, the satellites of the great constel- 
lations appear in their proper lustre, and the empire of art is augmented and 
enriched. The idea of one of the pictures in the Gberardini Gallery appeared 
to me exceedingly happy. It represented only two figures. Samson is sleep- 
ing in the lap of Dalilah, who softly stretches her hand over the hero's head 
to reach a pair of scissars that are lying on a table, beside a lamp. The exe^ 
ctttion is perfect. In the gallery of the Canossa palace, a Dane particularly 
attracted my notice. 

The Beriliqua Palace contains some valuable pictures. There is one by 
Tinteretto, called a Paradise $ but it is properly the coronation of the Viif^n, 
%B Queen of Heaven, in the presence of the patriarchs^ prophets, apostles* 
saints, and angels. This subject afforded the artist an excellent opportunity 
for developing all the resources of genius. The lightness of the penciling,* 
the spirit and variety of the expression — all are admirable. But to compre- 
hend and enjoy the many beauties which this picture presents, it would be 
necessary to possess it, and to pass one's whole life in contempLatinff it. The 
artist has bestowed infinite labour upon it, and even the headis of the groupe 
of angels who are vanishing in the ba<:k ground, are fnll of character. The 
largest figures are perhaps about a foot high. The Virgin* and Christ, who U 
presenting the crown to her, do not exceed four inches. Eve is the most 
beautiful female figure in the whole picture -, and to her features is given a 
certain expression of voluptuous longing, a craving inquisitiveness, not in- 
eoiisistent with the character of our common mother. 

There are here two portraits by Fftul Veronese which have increased my 
admiration of that great master. 
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The Antique Gullery contains a fine collection. One of the sons of Niobe 
struck dead, is a valuable monument of art. Most of the busts, notwith- 
standing the repairs they have obviously undergone, are exceedingly inter- 
esting. I remarked an Augustus with the civic crown on his head ; a Caligula, 
and many others. It is in my nature to experience the utmost pleasure in 
rendering homage to what is grand and b^uitiful. To contemplate every 
day, and every hour, the masterpieces of art which are collected in Verooa^ 
affords, therefore, to me, a high degree of pleasure. 



EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES, &c. 

In the department of Landscape, or rather in that delightful combina- 
tion of Landscape composition and animated Nature, which, when success- 
fully treated, affords, perhaps, more genuine pleasure than any other class of 
Art, the works of Collins were conspicuous (though perhaps not quite so 
much so as usual) in the late Exhibition, at Somerset House. There were 
two or three beautiful Sea- side Views by him, all tinged with the fresh- 
ness of morning, and enlivened with boats and fishermen, whose long sha- 
dows cast by the rising sun, streamed with a floating transparency across the 
fore-ground. Pictures such as these he has given us again and again^ and ad- 
mirable as they are, we must confess we get a little tired of their constant 
repetition. 

Wilkie presented us with one of his little groupes of feimiliar life, in a 
subject taken, as his subjects generally are, from the domestic scenes of his 
native land. He showed us a Highlander just returned from grouse shoot- 
ing, and welcomed home with the smiles of his wife and infant child, whom 
he is fondly receiving into his arms. Many have blamed the artist for so 
slender an exhibition of his powers, as, in their opinion, this picture affords ; 
but to us, though small in size, and simple in incident, it seems imbued with 
the same magic which gives the charm to his larger compositions. It speaks 
the language of Nature and of Truth. Wilkie*s countryman, Allan, has oc- 
cfisionally aimed at competition with him, but he has sadly mistaken the 
means. Not content with travelling the same road, he has inconsiderately 
attempted to tread in the very footsteps of that artist, and forgets the object 
in his anxiety about the manner of his journey« Wilkie^s execution, which is 
frequently very bad, is easily forgiven, out of consideration for the innumera- 
ble beauties of a higher kind, of which he makes it but the medium -, whUe 
Allan's is not only invariably bad, but, being unaccompanied by those valua- 
ble qualities which redeem the failures of his powerful antagonist, becomes the 
prominent feature of his work, and, as too often happens with bad properties 
in genera], is always sure to be most conspicuous where it has the greatest 
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csnie to be coacalti. hnlK'a, " Abdc Pigc,'' thougti not ^oite, in oar 
opiaion, the " sweet Mhtreu Anae*' of Shalupeare, wu tX leut interesting 
is her coyness, but Master Slender, ii certainljaciricatare. Inhismmoner 
of painti*^, tbi's mrtist has made great adTancemmt aioce last year. He baa 
got rid of much of tbe beaVineas of tiht which Wal so predominant in hit 
fanner works, and haa ealivened hia colouring by a cooaiderable proportion 
of clear and transparent tones. Ur. Briggt's picture f^otn the " Taming of a 
Shrew" we have dready notired. We close our article With a memoranduni 
of its composition, and we are satisfied that those of our readers who did not 
OTerk>ok its modest merits will not oly'ect to aoj sketch, however imperfect^ 
trhich may remind them of it. 



We aire glad to hear that the Exhibition of the Koyal Academy, and all 
the otiier exhibitions of flcturea hare this year proved more than usually at* 
tractive. They have been, in general, crowded with visitors. This wt 
hope may be regarded as a proof of an iooreased interest token by the public 
in the Fiat Arts. 

t? .^- 
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jaUSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 



Tbb above outline ia extracted from aPiptych o{ tbe sixth- century, iq- 
•Grted in Gon's Thesaurus Diptychorum. It repreitats one of the musical 
fertamina of (he {toipaas, and a game performed with seven balls, in the 
manoer of the modern jugglers, of which the learned Commentator nyi he 
^tas no where found any nccofint. He supposes the histrument on the right 
to be the hydraulic organ described by Vitruvius, and the man close by it, to 
he the oTganarius who pluya it. The position and action of this ligure leema 
to favour the idea so frequently advanced, and which, as Dr. Buruey has oli- 
servcd, is so well supported by the words of Claudinn *, that the hydraulic 
organ was pinyed ^ith the fingers, by means of levers or keys, in the manner 
of OUT modem wind organs. Dr. Burney mentions, however, at the same 
time, that in the collection of antiquities faequeatlied by Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, to the Vatican, there is a large and beautifut medallion of Valentinian, 
6ti the reverse of which is represented a hydraulic or^n, with two men, one 
on the right, a?id one on the left, who seem to pump the water which plays it, 
and to listen to its sound. He adds that it has only eight pipes, placed on a 
round pedestal, and that, as no keys or performer appears, it is probable that 
it was played by mechanism. — It is not unreasonable to suppose that the an- 
cients hnfl organs of both descriptions. 

• \Vhile we are on this subject, we cannot do better than toy before our 
readers another curious specimen of ancient musical instruments. It is ex- 
^a(:ted from the same interesting source as the former outline, and is quoted 
hy the learned author of the Treasure of Diptychs, as an extract Arom a Tcry 

* Vcl qui magna lev) drtmitPiM mnrmgia tacln 
^nDBt«nu vDcci wgelii moderator itam 
laWnrt erranli iifU; peDita^1K Imbkli ' 

yecie Uborutcf in cumiaa cancilel ndu. 
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ancient maiMiseripl. From the context we thonld tnqpect it to he about the 
date of Charkiiiagiie, who is koowa to hare paid to much attention to the 
improTement of the oi^;an. 




Here King Darid is represented sitting on a dirone^ striking a ly^e yfiih 
t^ left hand> and holding a sceptre in his right. This head is accompanied 
bj two different kinds of ornaments. One is the glory^ the emblem of 
sanctity and eternity^ and the other a turreted crown^ representing a city 
with a gate. This is, perhaps, the holy Jerusalem, or that happy Sion^ 
'' whose gates the lx>rd loveth,*' as David himsdf sings. He is probably eit-> 
gaged in singing psalms, assisted by four musical instruments; the win4 
organ, a sort of violin, a trumpet, and a set of bells. }t is worth remarking^ 
that the oigan here represented has two small pins inserted into it, evidently 
eqatraknt to the s^opt used for varying the modulations of o^ or^;ans^ Tbif 
is the earliest example of the kMI* 
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THE BEilOOEIST. 

* 

A new Opera, by Spohr— the composer of Zemire^ Jessonda, and 
^Ust, from the last of which we have given some extracts —is, unquestion- 
ably, a work of which oar readers may expect that we should endeavour to 
procure an early notice. Nevertheless, until the dramatic compositions brought 
out on the Continental theatres are published, it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain any distinct information respecting them, or anything more than a very 
general description, or some brief and indiscriminate eulogy or censure. Of 
the present Opera, however, we are enabled, by correspondence, and a de- 
tailed criticism in a German Musical Journal, to give a comprehensive, and, 
we believe, not uninteresting account. 

The author of the text, a Mr DorSdg, of ^rankfort^ has founded his 
Drama on one of those legends of romantic superstition with which Germany 
abounds. The resemblance of the subject to that of a piece, which was 
brought out a few years ago at Covent-garden Theatre, under the title of 
The Gnome ting, will not fail to strike those who may recollect thslt short- 
lived spectacle. It is evident that both plots have been derived from the 
same source. The idea of a supernatural agent inhabiting the interior of a 
mountain is the basis of the story. A belief in the existences of this kind 
Was, perhaps is, very prevalent amonc miners in the Northern parts of Europe, 
Where such an imaginary being is caUed a Berggeist, or Spirit of the Mountain. 

On perusing the accounts before us, we are persuaded that the German 
triAcB are justimd iit the favourable opinion they give of this Opera, which 
they regard as Spohr*8 masterpiece. We therefore insert the substance of 
thdr observations, the better to prepare our readers for some extracts from 
tiie music. Which we hope to have in our power soon to give. 

The Overture, which commences with a spirited theme ^ la marda, pro- 
ceeds in a succession of fanciful passages, to represent the most striking 
incidents of the Opera, without any of those forced and sudden transitions 
which so frequently occur in modern compositions of this kind. A chorus of 
gnomes surrounded by all the pomp of their subterranean regions, opens the 
piece. Trail, a giiome who enjoys the particular fkvour of the supreme 
Bttrffgeist, expresses hiniself dissatisfied with his abode in the interior of thfr 
earth, and describes to his companions the happiness enjoyed by man on tli^ 
surfiice of the globe. Which, on one occasion, he had obtained the privilege of 
▼hiting. lit this scene, tlie recitative of Trail and the other spirits, who, by 
various iaterrogations endeavour td make themselves acquainted with the 
wiknown world, is most happily managed ) and the soprano voices of boya». 
Which are introduced here, and in all the chorusses of spirits, produce a pow- 
erfaX and peculiar effect* An ariette by TraH, which succeeds this recitative^ 
it ^1 of beauty, and bears a trace of that pleasing archness which distln^ 
giiishes all the music allotted to the character of the gnome. An animated 
and original chorus forms a fide close to this first scene. The next striking 
composition, is a rural chorus, sting by the attendants of Alma, the heroine 
of the piece, and the bride of Prince Oskar, who has just returned in triumph 
from the wars. The simplicity of this chorus forms a beautiful and striking 
contrast with the chorus of spirits in the first scene. An impassioned recita- 
tive, sung by Alma, is succeeded by a duet, full of graceful melody, between 
that Princess and her lover. Damoslav, the father of the bride enters, and 
his appearance on the scene with the youthful couple, gives occasion to the 
introduction of a most effective terzetto, which is partly unaccompanied, and 
wluch is remarkable for the fine arrangement of the vocal parts. This ter« 
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setto is suceeeded by a situation presenting the most powerful dramatic effect^ 
and here the genius of the composer is developed in its fullest extent. Alma 
is alone, meditating tm her approaching happiness, when she is suddenly 
roQsed from her reverie, and seised with an inexplicable feeling of horror at 
the approach of the subterranean spirits. In vain she endeavours to overcome 
ker alarm. Her mind is oppressed by the influence of a supernatural power, 
from which she finds it impossible to escape* The intense expression of ^ 
air, " Holde St&tte, meiner Liebe Wiege/* the appalling effect of the chorus 
of spirits, which is first heard at a distimce^ and then gridually nearer, and, 
finally, the grand entrance of the Berggeist himself, altogether produce an 
impression which it is impossible to describe. An iaexliaustible fund of 
original melody and harmony, truth of expression, and powerful dramatic 
effect prevails throughout the whole of the finale of the first act i during 
which the Berggeist conveys Alma to his subterraneous dominions, while the 
bridegroom, her father, and friends, are subdued \n a conflict with the spirits. 

The commencement of the second act, discovers Alma in the palace of 
the Berggdst, who declares his passion £br her, and urges her to requite his 
love. Finding herself in his power, and alarmed by the threats which occasion- 
ally escape from him amidst his pr<»fessions of tenderness, she pretends to be 
resigned to the fate that awaits her, thus hoping to deceive the Berggeist, or 
at all events to relieve herself for a while from his hated importunities . The 
composer .has represented these feelings in a novel and peculiar manner in the 
^rst duet in the second act, which may be pronounced to be one of tbe best 
compositions in the Opera. Alnsa expresses her eager desire to see and conr 
verse once again with the friends she has left behind her on the earth, and the 
Berggeist endows lier with the power of converting flowers, which are 
brought to her by Trail, into any human forms she may wish to behold. She 
does not ventare to conjure the forms of her father or her lover into the ter- 
rific abode in which she is herself held in captivity ; but she summons Lud- 
ffiille, her firiend and companion, who brings her tidings of her father and 
ber bridegroom. In the duet which ensues, the cold and unoruamented 
strains which are assigned to the image of Ludmille, and which are accomLr 
panied by simple chords, are powerfully contrasted with tbe intense feeling 
and giowing tenderness of the part which is sung by Aln»a. This contrast is 
maintained, though not in so decided a way, in all the succeeding recitatives 
and choruses, which are executed by the figures transformed from flowers. 
A peculiar effect is produced in a duet, in which Trail declares his love to the 
image of Ludmille. The anger and impatience mani£Bsted by the Gnome 
Qjt the coldness with which his professions of tenderness are received, and the 
utter f nseosibiHiy of the supposed Ludmille, hav^ furnished Spohr with rich 
materials for the development of his talent. In this duet, which is equally 
characterized for beauty of melody and ingenious arrangement of harmony, 
the composer has ht^ipily interwoven a portion of the ariette stmg by Trail in 
the first act. 

The next scene discovers Oskar, the unhappy lover of Alma, wander- 
ing in a wild, mountainous region in quest of his lost mistress. He sings an 
iffipasatoned air, expressive of the various conflicting feelings which agitate 
Ms mmd : tender complaints, bitter sorrow, despair and rage, are all repre- 
sented in forcible contrast, and by the OKigical art of the composer, are, as it 
were, concentrated in one focud. A duet between Oskar and Damaslav 
possesses conriderable beauty ; though objectionable on the score of its 
length. A fiestival of the spirits of the Elements, which is given by the Berg- 

rist in honour of Alma, forms the finale of the second act. The music here 
mot ia the common ballet style ; but maintains throughout an awfully im- 
pressive character. The melody which is sung tj the figures, transformed 
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from flowers, again assumes a peculiarly novel character. The sudden &11 
of these figures when they ap|>roach the fire-spirita^ and feel their withering 
influence ; Alma*s horror on beholding this phenomenon, and her excited cu- 
riosity, when Trail, who has conveyed the real Ludmille from the earth, 
promises to bring her tidings of her friends ; the impatience of the Berggeist 
at the interruption of the festivities; allure finely represented in the accom- 
panying music, and the charms of powerful melody and harmony combine to 
heighten the dramatic effect. 

The third act is distinguished by an entirely novel stile of composition. 
It bears some remote resemblance to the music of Faust, but is wholly differ- 
ent from Jessonda and Zemire. The composer, who seems here to have resolve 
ed to snatch a grace "beyond the rules t>f art,*' has taken quite an unrestrain- 
ed and lofty flight. Alma's recitative and air, with which the act commences^ 
are perfect masterpieces of expression; but a terzetto and chorus, sung by 
Alma, Trail, the Berggeist, and the Gnomes, is the pearl of the whole Opera. 
In this concerted piece the individualities of the three principal characters 
are defined with wonderful truth, and the violin accompaniment, con sordini is 
singularly fine. When the Berggeist departs, at Alma's request, to search 
fbr fresh flowers on the bosom of the earth, and Trail introduces the real Lud- 
mille to her friend, the music presents various changes of graceful melody, 
and Trail's ariette in the first act, which has already been alluded to, is intro- 
duced for the third time, and produces a most ingenious contrast. A quartett, 
which is sung on the return of the Ber^eist, is remarkable for the originality 
of its motivo and at its conclusion. Trail is, by the stratagems of Ludmille^ in- 
duced to convey her and Alma to the surface of the earth. 

The meeting between Oskar and Alma bears the stamp of that deep feel- 
ing which is the fundamental principle of Spohr's compositions. During the 
finale, immediately before the entrance of the Berggeist, who, in a furious 
rage, pursues the fugitives, the first bar of the beautiful closing chorus is, as it 
were gently breathed ; and then, on the appearance of the the Spirit, a hurri- 
cane of harmony bursts forth, accompanied by thunder and lightning. The 
passages in this part of the Opera which are executed by Oskar and Alma, 
when anticipating the vengeance of the Berggeist, they bid farewell to exist- 
ence, are by a succession qf sublime harmonies absolutely elevated into a 
musical apotheosis. Another most impressive effect is produced in the finale 
by the sudden appearance of the Northern light, which announces the approach 
oi the Urgeist, a spirit* whose power is, as the term implies, superior to that of 
the Berggeist, and, whoi after censuring the latter for departing from his sub- 
terranean sphere, grants him forgiveness when he has acknowledged and ex- 
pressed contrition for his error. The conclusion of the finale is a piece of 
brilliant melody well worthy the rest of the work. 

This Opera proves, what indeed the music of F^ust, 2iemire and Jessonda^ 
must already have placed beyond a doubt in the minds of all unprejudiced 
judges, namely> that Sphor is not a mere sentimental composer, at the lovers 
of noisy music have sometimes pronounced^ him to be. llie Berggeist is 
characterized throughout by energy, dignity, tenderness, and grace. The 
recitative is admirably managed, particularly whenever the situation and sen- 
timent demand the cantabile stile ; and throughout, the Opera bears ample 
testimony that Sphor is a perfect master of harmony and instrumentation. 

As to text the Drama on which the talent of Sphor has been thus suc- 
cessfully exercised is superior to the common run of Opera's, and it reflects 
considerable credit on the author. He has throughout the whole, judiciously 
avoided the employment of rhymes, which frequently give occasion to unmu- 
sical pauses, and are consequently injurious to true expression. Indeed in 
concerted pieces, rhymes are seldom heard. And if heard at all, the effect 
they produce can seldom be turned to good account except iu the comic 
Opera. 



.-* 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

Havino already made the Crodato in Egitto the subject of a detailed 
article^ little is left for qs to say of the performers at this theatre, where that 
&TOurite Opera has, since it Was first brought out^ retained an almost exclu- 
aive possession of the stage. It was repeated on Saturday last^ and Signor 
Velluti and Madame Caradori> once more delighted their auditors with their 
exquisite singing, in the characters of Armando and Palmide. In addi* 
tlon to the curtailments which we noticed in the first performance of tha 
Opera, we observed some others, which we hope are not intended to be per- 
manent. They were probably occasioned, either through the lateness of the 
hour at which the performances commenced, or the recent indisposition of 
Madame Caradori, who seemed hardly sufficiently recovered to sustain the 
fatigue of her long and difficult part. The scena commencing with Ma del ' 
— <*et mat peri ! in the execution of which her talents are so eminently con- 
8pic«ious, was omitted on Saturday. The audience was unusually numerous 
and fashionable, considering the very late period of the season. There veas 
no performance on Tuesday. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

I had a hope, that in my heart 

Long time kept fluttering ; 
And still from strength to strength it grew, 
And seemM as beautiful as true. 
But, like the swanks sweet song, I knew, 

*Twoald die in uttering. 

WbenVer I found within mv breast. 

Affliction springing, 
TheOi like the dove of old, it stole 
Away, hot soon regained its goal, 
O'er the dark waters of my soul, 

The olive bringing. 

Sweet Myra! dare I name to thee 

The hope, I cherished } 
Twas love ! ah ! cruel, frown not so. 
Dark clouds are. gathering on thy brow. 
And, the sweet hope I nursed till now, 

Tis gone — 'tis perished 



Henrt Nbelk. 
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MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Thb Opera of Axur Re d^Ormus, by Sidieri, to which we alluded in 
the article on that composer in our last, is in preparation at the Theatre of 
the English Opera. To the manager of that theatre we were last year in- 
debted for the production of the FreyschQiz, and we naanot too strongly 
commend the plan which seems thus to be adopted, of making the British 
public familiar with the best dramatic worlu of eminent foreign composers. 
The atlnction of such works, we are convinced, will amply recompence Uie 
trouble and expense which must be incurred in bringing them out ; for a 
taste for music has, within these few years, been rapidly extended, and even 
the common \:rowd of listeners have got far l>eyond the vulgar piejudici 
which used to dictate the rejection of every thing which was not of home 
manufacture. The Opera is to be brought out under the superintendance of 
Mr. firaham, who will himself perform a part in it. 

The Musical Society of the Lower Bhine, this year held their annual 
Whitsuntide festival, at Aix-la-Chapelle, under the direction of Mr Fredenck 
Bies, who since his departure from London, has resided at Godesberg, near 
Bonn. The festival lasted two days. The pieces selected far the first day 
were a New Symphony, by Bies, Handel's Alexander's Feast, the Halle- 
lujah Chorus, and '^ O thou that teUest'Vfrom the Messiah. The second day*s 
Concert consisted of Beethovea*a New Symphony and Chorus, Mozart's 
Davidde penitente, the Overture to the Zauberflote^ and Beethoven's Mount of 
Olives. Of the Davidde penitente only eoo^ sdect pieces were given which 
was perhaps more satisfactory than the performance of the whole. The history 
of this Oratorio is as foUows : — ^Mosart promised his wife to compose a Mass 
on the event of her safe delivery, and he accordingly produced a Kyrie and a 
Gloria, Some time after this, when he was in VienUB, application was made 
to him for the composition of a new Oratorio, and m he had at that period 
neither time nor inclination for the execution of such a task, he took his 
Kyrie and Gloria, added to them some of his early studies^ together with two 
new airs, and, adapting an Italian text to the whole, produced his Oratorio. 
These circumstances serves to explain the somewhat disconnected and m- 
congruous form of that singular work. 

Cbbxubini is publishing in score, by subecriptioo, his Mass for three 
voices which was performed at Rheims on the coronation of Charles X. 

BossiNi's Otello, with the words in French, and arranged anew for the 
French stage, is brought out at the Theatre of the Od^on, in F^ris. 

VxLLUTi, we understand is engaged to siag at Edinburgh, and is to 
travel norUiward as soon as the Opera closes. 

BossiNfs Opera: — '^ Bianco e Falliero," brought out at the theatre of 
San Carlos in Naples has completely failed. 
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SKETCHES, 

OP PAINTINO 04 ITALY, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF ITS HSeXORATION. 



,4rtitin4lle <(^ ^sfilf. 



We have now airired at the period of a very important event in the 
History of Modern Art — the diacoTerf of oil painting. Hitberto the only 
model of punting, employed by the Italian Artists, and those in other parts 
df Europe, who had already begun to catch the spreading taste, were fresco 
nod distemper, neither of which possess any properties calculated to convey 
an idea of the charms of colouring. Artists had long been sensible of this 
deficiency, and many of them had already laboured unaucceasfully to supply 
iti Among the moat persevering of these experimeDtalists in Italy, were 
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Baldovinetti and Pisello, who after taking a great deal of pains^ by means of 
different applications and mixtures^ to give a certain degree of richness to 
their colouring, were obliged to abandon the attempt in despair, and it was 
reserved for a Dutchman, of the name of Van £yk, called John of Bruges, 
from his long residence in that town, to invent a process which has since 
proved to be so valuable an addition to the powers of painting *, This 
Painter, who had acquired great celebrity in Flanders, where the Art was at 
that time in its earliest infancy, having been disappointed in the success of 
, a varnish which he applied to one of his distemper paintings, devoted his 
whole attention to the discovery of some more satisfi^tory process ; and the 
knowledge of chemistry which he is said to have possessed, peculiarly fitted 
him for the task. He soon found that the oils of linseed and of nuts, were 
of a more drying quality than any others, and that by mixing his colours 
with these, he could give them a much greater degree of depth and richness 
than they before possessed in distemper. John of Bruges found &me and 
riches the immediate consequence of his discovery. His works were 
anxiously sought after,' and made their way into every part of Europe, while 
other artists vainly endeavoured to discover the secret. At length, AntoneUo 
da Messina, whose head is placed at the commencement of this article, hav- 
ing determined on making every possible effort to acquire' the envied in- 
formation, undertook a journey to Flanders for the purpose, and contrived to 
ingratiate himself so well into the favour of John of Bruges, that he learnt 
the secret from him, and brought it home with him to Messina. Venice, 
however, was the city in which he passed the greater part of his life, and it 
was there, that he in his turn communicated the process of oil painting to 
a Venetian artist, of the name of Domenico. Thenceforward Venice and 
Flanders became the principal schools of colouring in Europe, a character 
which they long continued to maintain, at the expense, very often, of truth 
and propriety on the one side, and taste and beauty on the other. AntoneUo 
was, as may be naturally supposed, greatly honoured and esteemed during his 
life, and dying at the age of fo^ty-nine, was followed to the grave by all his 
brother artists. The inscription on his tomb-stone, styles him the " chief 
ornament, not only of Messina, his birth-place, but of the wholeof Sicily j'*— 

D. Q. M. 
Antonius Pictor, prsecipuum Messinss suae, et Sicilise totius ornamen- 
tum, hoc humo contegitur. Non solum suis picturis, in quibus singulare ar- 
tificium, et venustas fuit> sed et quod coloribus oleo miscendis splendorem^ 



* This account of the discovery of oil paiuting and of its Introduction into Italy, is the. 
generally received stor}', supported principally on the authority of V'aaaci ; but as this sul^t 
has afforded matter for much spcculution and discussion, wc shall endeavour to revert to l\ 
more fully at some future opiwrtuuity. 
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et perpetuitatem primus Italics picture contulit : Bummo Bemper artificium 
Btndio celebmtus. 

Domenico, the before 'mentioned VenetuD pupil of Antonello having 
occasion to go to Florence to execute some pictures, made acqaaintancc 
in that city with Andrea del Castagno, a self-taught artist, who had ex- 
changed the occupation of the plough for that of the pencil. This man, 
perceiving the great estimation in which the ne? process of painting was 
held, look pains to ingratiate himself into the fhvour of Domenico, and suc- 
ceeded so well as to obtain from him a knowledge of the secret. Domenico's 
generosity lost him his life. No sooner had Andrea gained the object of bis 
wbhes, than he formed the horrible project of murdering his friend and bene- 
factor that he might remain in the undivided enjoyment of the profitable dis- 
covery which had been communicated to him. lie way-laid him one evening 
at the corner of a street, and having completed his horrid purpose, returned 
immediately to his own lodgings and Bet to work, as tranquil as if he had , 
never left his easel. Meantime the victim of his barbarous avarice far 
from suspecting whose hand had struck the cruel blow, was borne into the 
apartment by some chance passe,^ers, whom, with his dying breath, he had 
entreated to carry him to his friend, and expired iu the arms of bis murderer. 



Hi 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

¥HE FLORENCE GALLERY. 

'' ileale OnUeria di Firenze, Incisa a cOntorni, sotto la direzione del. Sig. Benvenati, e lUus- 
trata dai Sigg. Zannoni, Mohtalvi, Bai^gigli e Coni." — Firehze, presso Giiweppe MoHbi.-^ 
Imported by Black, Yoong, aad Yuung, London. 

The splendid folio edition of the Florence Gallery must be well known 
to the greater part of our readers. Its costly execution^ however, has girea 
\t a price which renders it unattainable to the generality of book purchasers. 
The work of which we have here given the title, being executed on a smaller 
^cale, and coiitaining, with only two or three exceptions, mere outlines of 
the pictures and other works of art, contained in the celebrated Gallerj of 
Florence, is much more ^ la portee of the artist and student in general. Of 
the outline plates, ivfaich are managed throughout with the utmost taste and 
iUcill^ the following is a specimen. 
















5t.o^_ 
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This tweet compodtion is copied from a picture by Annibale Carracei, 
representiDg the Virgin, with the infant Christ and St. John. The following 
k a translation of the notice of it, given in the work before us : — 

" There are few Pictore Galleries of the first order, which do not boast 
of the possession of some small picture of the Virgin, frmi the pencil of Anni- 
bale Carmcci. Of these many have really been executed oy him, and many, at 
tlie aame time, Bre only imitations or copies, painted, in some instances, by 
students, and in others, for the purposes of imposition, by artists, who have 
beea induced to practise the trick by the high prices which are universally 
assigned to the works of that admirable artist. The picture which we here 
g^ve, is not the only one of the kind ; it is found repeated iu many places, 
sometimes of the same size, and sometimes larger. We may, however, ven- 
tnte to assert, supported as we are by the opinion of every critic, that this 
pioture will stand a coMiparison wkh any of those which resemble it, whether 
ia regard to its geoutneness, its beauty of execution, or its perfect prescrva- 
ti^. A vigorous colouring, a power^l tone, and a lull and determined 
touch, add wonderfuUy to the noble conceptkm of the picture^ and to the 
grandeur of its style $ and the whole* is meUowed by such a sprinkling of 
grace, as is evidently drawn imm the purest sources of Lombardy . It would 
seem that vrhen Aanibale prepared himself for this work, the severe and gi- 
gantic genius of his fevonrite, Tibaldi, stood before him, while the Muses of 
Corregio and Parmegianioo sat by his side.'* 

It would haive beea well if the publishers of this work had confined 
themselves entirely to outline plates, for the few tliey h«re inserted of a 
more elaborate nature give no cause to regret the waat of shading in the rest. 
The observations and criticisms on the works of art, are generally written 
with jui^meut and spirit, and add greatly to the graiificatloa which every 
person of taste must ikrive from so rich an iadcK to Che finest Gallery in the 
rid. 



BELLS ITALY. 

'<Ob»erv«fioMoaf«aly,bftheltteioliBBeU, FeUMvof the Boyal CkOlege of SnrgeoM, 
fi^iahvih, *£. .^idhor of the Work oa Oua-sbot Wowds. WiUijun fiisckwood, £diiibiu|(fa, 
and T. CadeU, London." 

Books of Travels, especially those relating to so interesting a part of the 
world as fiiat which has given rise to the work before us^ have of late years 
so multiplied upon us, that it would seem almost impossible to produce any 
thsDg new in relation to so exhausted a theme. Mr. Bell*s "Observations," 
howcfver, prove satisfBictoriity that the eye of getiiu(s will diseover new points 
of interest, even in the most beatien path. This posthumous work, which 
has been coaasposed from the notes and memoranda of it's ingenious author, 
under the direction of Jus widow, not only contains much that has escaped the 
aotice of former tcavelkre, but is rich in iflformattoo on subjects on which 
fow bare been so well qualified to speak. Mr. Bell's well known professional 
talents and general acquirements admirably fitted hijaa for an uudertakiog of 
the sort, and it is impossible to jieruse his interesting Observatioos, and their 
iutiodttctory pnefiice, without the strongest feelings of regret that the posses- 
sor of such useful -mental qualifications, and so much ,privaite worth, should 
kasre been so prematurely snatched from his friends and the public. The 
riassiral reeoUabHous, interepersed throughout the work, are introduced with 
^reait propriety and effect, and tite remarks relating to^Gralleries of Pictures, 
aad.o(ifearwoi»»of Afft, display an unsophisticated taste and a genuine relish 
'for propriety and beauty. We will conclude our short notice of ^k work 
ivith the foUowing extract, descriptive lof the oereu^ony of a Nun takiog the 
Veil, a picture which we think will interest our readers, however justly they 
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may condemn the practice it represents, and all the solemn artifices which 
accompany it. 

'^ The Convent in which we were now to behold this ceremony bdongs 
to an austere Order^ styled ''Lame Sacra," having severe regulations, enforcing 
silence and contemplation. 

'' One of their symbols resembles the ancient custom of the Vestal Vir- 
gins ; like them, they are enjoined to watch continually over the sacred lamp, 
burning for ever. The costume of this community differs essentially from that 
usually worn, and is singularly beautiful and picturesque; but while it pleases 
the eye, it covers an ascetic severity, their waist being grasped, under the gar- 
ment, by an iron girdle, which is never loosened. 

'' It appeared that the fortunes of the fair being, who was this day to 
take the veil, had been marked by events so full of sorrow, that her story, 
which was told in whispers by those assembled, was not listened to without 
the deepest emotion. Circumstances of the most affecting nature had driven 
her to seek shelter in a sanctuary where the afflicted may weep in silence, 
and where, if sorrow is not assuaged, its tears are hidden. 

" All waited the moment of her entrance with anxious impattence, and 
on her appearance, every eye was directed towards her with an expression of 
the deepest interest. Splendidly adorned, as is customary on these oecasioiia, 
and attended by a female friend of high rank, she slowly advanced to the 
seat assigned to her near the altar. Her fine form rose above the middle sta- 
ture, a gentle bend marked her contour, but it seemed as the yielding of a 
fieuling fiower ; her deep blue eyes, which were occasionally, in pious awe, 
raised to heaven, and her long dark eyelashes, gave life to a beautiful coun- 
tenance, on which resignation seemed pourtrayed. The places allotted to as» 
as being strangers, whom the Italians never fiedl to distinguish by the most 
courteous manners, were such as not only to enable us to view the whole 
ceremony, but to contemplate the features and expression of this most in- 
teresting being. 

'' She was the only child of doating parents ; but while their afflicted 
spirit found vent in the tears which coursed over cheeks chilled by sorrow, 
they yet beheld their treasure about to be for ever separated from them with 
that resignation which piety inspires, while yielding to a sacrifice made to 
heaven. The Ceremony now began— -the priest pronounced a discourse, and 
the observances proceeded in the usual track. 

'' At length the solemn moment approached which was to bind her vows 
to heaven. She arose, and stood a few moments before the altar, when sud- 
denly, yet with noiseless action, she sank extended on the marble floor, and 
instantly the long black pall was thrown over her. Every heart seemed to 
shudder, and a momentary pause ensued 5 when the deep silence was broken 
by the low tones of the organ, accompanied by soft and beautiful female 
voices, singing the service of the dead (the requiem). The sound gently 
swelled in the air, and as the harmonious volume became more powerful, the 
deep church bell at intervals sounded with a loud clamour, exciting a nuxed 
feeling of agitation and grandeur. 

" Tears were the silent expression of the emotion which thrilled through 
every heart. This solemn music continued long, and still fell mournfully on 
the ear ; and yet seraphic, as in softened tones, and as it were receding in the 
distance, it gently sank into silence. The young novice was then raised, and 
advancing towards the priesl, she bent down, kneeling at his feet, while he 
cut a lock of her hair, as a type of the ceremony that was to deprive her of 
this, to her no longer valued, ornament. Her attendant then despoiled her 
of the rich jewels with which she was adorned ; her splendid upper vesture . 
was thrown off, and replaced by a monastic garment 5 her long tresses bound 
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op^ h^ temples covered with fair lin^n -, the white crown^ emblem of imio- 
cence^ fixed on her head> and the crucifix placed in her hand. 

''Hien leaning low once more before the altar, she ottered her last vow 
to heaven ; at which moment the organ and choristers burst forth in loud 
shouts of triumph^ and in the same instant the cannon from St. Angelo gave 
notice that her solemn vows were registered. 

''The ceremony finished, she arose, and, attended in procession^ proceeded 
towards a wide iron gate> dividing the church from the monastery, which, 
opening wide, displayed a small chapel beautifuUy illuminated -, a thousand 
lights &ed a brillhmt lustre^ whose lengthened gleams seemed sinking into 
darkness, as they shot through the long perspective of the distant aisle. In 
the foreground, in a blazing focus of light, stood an altar, ftt>m which, in a 
Avided line^ the Mms of the community were seen, each holding a large 
liuiiife wax taper. They seemed to be disposed in order of seniority, and 
the two youngest were still adorned with the white crown^ as being in the 
first week c^ their noviciate. 

'' Both seemed in early youth, and their cheeks, yet unpaled by monastic 
vigils^ bloomed with a brightened tint, while their eyes sparkled, iad a smile 
seemed struggling with the solemnity of the moment, in expression of their 
innocent delist in beholding the approach of her, who had that day offered 
up her vows, and become one of the community. 

'' The others stood in succession, with looks more subdued, pale, mild, 
e<dlected ; tiie head gently bending toward the earth in contempktion. The 
procession stopped at the threshold of the churchy when the young nun was 
received and embraced by the Lady Abbess, who leading her onwards, was 
followed in procession by the nuns, each bearing her lighted torch. 

'* It might be the brilliant light shed on the surrounding objects, or the 
momentary charm lent by the eye and the heart, which gave to these fsdr 
beings a fascination more than refd } but such were my feelings, so fixed my 
attention, that when their forms fiided from my view, when the gate was 
dosed, and I turned again towards the busy throng and crowded street^ I felt 
a heaviness of hearty even to pain^ weigh upon me.^ 



CASEM AND GULPENHAL, 

OR FIDELITY BEYOND THE GRAVE. 



Thbrb lived at Samarcand, a young tailor, whose name was Casern.. 
He had married a beautiful girl, called Gulpenhal, whom he loved better than 
his eyes. Oulpenhal was well deserving of her name, which signifies that 
she was fairer and sweeter than young roses. Her eyes were black and briK 
liant 5 her figure slender and graceful 5 her hair softer than silk -, her arms and 
bosom of faultless beauty, and she was not more than eighteen years old 5 all 
which things together, made honest Casem think his wife was an angel. 

Those persons who are extremely wise, (and there are a great many 
such in the world,) will say that it was like a very young tailor to think so ^ 
but we know, under favour of those wise people, that there are moments In 
which Solomon himself would not have reasoned much better. 

It was in one of these moments that the too happy Casem said to his 
tHfe, with a deep sigh, in which his present delight was mingled with an 
apprehension c^ future misery, ^' What would become of me, dearest, if the 
angel of death should snatch thee away from me : — ^if the day shovdd ever 
come in which I should hold thy beautifol form in my arms, cold, breathless^ 
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lifeless j aim) when thai warm htartj whjo^ now beats in uiiisoB with every 
throb of mine^ sMX be frozien by the cold grasp of death } the very tboi^bt 
ilU« me with horror. I swear to thee, sweet Gulpeob^^ that if this cahimity 
.^MiUM ^ref befal me» I will be mournii^g upoa thy tomb for nine days, ajid 
that I shall weep for thee while I have a tear left/' 

'^ And I swear/' replied Gulpenhal, " best aad teaderest of husbands ! 
that if I sb<»uld be so wretched as to lose thee, I wiU npt survive the loss ; I 
i^ill be buried alive in the same tomb with thee, dear Casern.*' 

^' Now that is what I call a wife indeed," said the tailor, exnhing, as he 
pressed his Gulpeohal to his bosom, in the perfect conviction that she meant 
all she said* 

A year {passed over their heads and fiaw their happiness nndiminished-*- 
it could ndt be increased. One evening they were sitting at supper, and Gnl* 
penhal, who, instead of looking at what she put into her month* had her 
afpea aSsottDaatelj fii;ed Ufon her husband, unhappily swallowed a little bone, 
and was choked with it. Casern, frightened out of his wits when he saw hk 
dear^Gulpetihal turn black in the huo^, jumped op, and tried, all the means he 
6(m\d ithink of to reeover her : he slapped her on the back* he tried to.gtt 
the bone o«irt.of her throat 5 he tfied to make her swallow it :— all was ia vaia, 
and Gulpenhal expired in his arms. 

The poor tailor gave himself up to the most, profound grief. He^gaaed 
upon his wife, beautiful even in deaths and oould not be torn from the corpse 
nntil it became necessaary to carry it to the tomb. When the grave had 
closed over his beleved, he -thnew himself upon theground* and^ refusing, to 
listen to the entreaties of his friends^ he resolved to stay upon Utat ^pot for 
nine days. 

It happened that while Casern was thus devoutly keeping hb proi^ise, the 
.great prophet Aissa passed through the cemetery. The tailor^s groans and 
fM>b8 at first attracted his attentMo, and when be approached and saw the 
w«<etcked widower lying yipon the earth, he enquired into the cause of his 

" Ah sir !'* replied th^ poor fellow, «$ well as he could speak, " 1 once 
possessed a treasure which is now shut up in this gprave. A wife — oh, such a 
wife ! She loved me as never wife loved before, and, this morning (wretch 
that I am,) I have buried herT^ 

The prophet had seen a great many husbands, whose wives had gone into 
the other world before them 5 but he had never seen any one afflict himself 
so deeply on that account. He thought that the affection of such a husband 
deserved some reward, and so, exercising the magic power which he pos- 
sessed, he struck his staff against the grave, which immediately qpened, and 
Gulpenhal issued frona it in all the bloom and ireshness of her former beauty, 
and threw herself into her husband's arms. It would be idle to attempts de- 
scription of the joy of the re-unite^ pair at this unexpected event. They em- 
braced so warmly that it was the greatest wonder in the world that they did 
not suffocate each other. When their transports had subsided a little^ th^ 
looked round to thank the author of their happiness, but. Aissa had vanished. 

It now occurred to Casem that Gulpenhal's dress, which consisted only 
of a very thin and scanty wr^per, although a proper one enoi;^h to be buried 
in, was very unfit to enter Samarcand with. It was now oieacly night. 
'' Light oif my eyes,^' he said " hide yourself behind this tomb— <I will jrun 
hpme and bring your clothes. The moon is-gettiqg up ', don't be afraid, and 
I will be back with youdn five ^ninutes." 

Casem ran off as hard as he could, and Gulpenhal proceeded to bide ber« 
self. At this mofnent the King's son came by, accompanied 1^ a retinne, 
whose numerous torches madie the whole cemetery as ij^U as if the sun had 
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iMeii ibMig over It Qalp^ial wm imikiedlately peipeiYj|d» m^ ikf 9Mt Qf 
her drees, together with her boauly, i«Ucb> the situMioQ ahe wa« bv{T^ in 
fwiie^ if poMihU, mifiit atrikinff than it rwXly w^s^ induced the prioce to ap- 
ftmtuek her. '' Wh^t accident/' he oried, ''cai; l^ye brought svch beaufifit 
]m this fdaoe and st thia hour )*' 

** iij lord/^ f«[died the taQor's wife> who, aUbongh she cast down her 
iqpee, saw that be nnat be a great vamn, ** have the goodx^ess to ifitbdraw^ fof 
yott miisi peroeifo that I fBi opt in a oondftioi^ to ho]d a conyersation witlf 
you." 

The prmce, thfowing off his robe> iaamediatelj handed it to her with at| 
apology for his iatrusioo. *' Say but oi^e word madam/* hejcootiniied^ *' are 
ya« married ? If yon are not, I offer you the entire 9W^y of my harem, in 
which you will appear like th^ rising sun, ai|4 where boundless pleasure? 
aiwmt you." 

Golpenhal was the most foithful as w^ as the n^ost beantiful of wires, 
hot she had a great head for calculation. She saw in (he twinkling of ai> 
eye the immense dilferenee between the portion of happiness sbe could en- 
joy as a tailor's wile, and that which mmt f^l to her lot as chief beauty of the 
"piioee^s harem- There was no resisting the dax^Ung view which opened i^ 
Imt) her husband, bet We, her fid^ty, her oath, even the grave she had 
}oat emerged from, were all forgotten. '- My lord,*' the replied *' I am fref , 
and it shall be to thy slave, even as thou ha^t said.*' 

The prince was not a man to make two words to such ^ bargain, and Gul- 
was immediately placed in a liUer and carried to the harem. 

The prinoe*s train had juat di^ppeared, wh^n Casern arrived at the 
eemetery witli his wife's best clothes, imd <)ui(e out of b/reath. He fought 
Imt o««ry where, he s h fiuted, he weft, he Was on the po|nt of going mad* 
Hf thought that some robbers h^ carried her off, and he blamed himself for 
fiot having taken her with him, notwithstanding uie scantiness of her drei^. 
f* Wseteh that } am,'* he cried, ** to be the destruction of the dear wonwi 
plio lowed me so teoderiy that life would have ^pear^ horrible to her 
■silhout me ; and who fwore she would rather beve been buried alive in the 
oesoe grave than live without me. Peafl of thy sex ! thou art fallen into the 
^ems ef another. Peihaps evicn at this nmmeot she is bating her &ir 
bosom I tearing her long silken tresses ^ — or, yielding to djspair, has pneforAd 
death to ahame.'* Fe^r Caaem \ In the pnnce a harem, bis wife was em-* 
fdoyed in a very difereat manner. 

The tailor however, did not indulge e $ ilent grief |)pon th:p OiC(^Oii -, 
he filled all Samarcand with hia complaiais. He did not indfi^ know iitherb 
to find the prophet Aissa, but he ihoughi ithat if ht ma<le Qoi^ e;|]ough, it 
must reach that great man's ears, who would perhaps once more stand his 
friend and restore his wife. At lengthy one of the prince's followers tuld him 
the whole story of his highness finding Gulpenhal in thp cemetery, and that 
she was now the chief ornament of his harem. 

Casern listened in astonishment, but nothing pould make him believe 
that his wife bad been unfaithful to him. He was quite sure there must be 
some mistake, but without stopping to enquire into it, he ran off to the palace, 
and making his way through the porters, and pages, and lords in waiting, he 
Ihrew himself at the prince's feet aiid besought him in the most touphin^ man- 
ner to restore to him his dear wife. 

The prince was a great lover of justice, and moreover began fo be tired 
of Gulpenhal, who had no other charm for him than her beauty. He told the 
tailor the whole story with the greatest condescension. Casem listened t9 
him but immediately formed an excuse (like a husband) for his charmer, by 
faying that her terror, and her behi^ just awakened fro|n the sleep of d^l}| 
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had bewitched her Mnses. " Bat let her appear," he said, "aod jrou wiUaee 
with what ardour she will rush into my arms." 

The prince thought thia was extremely reasonable, and withdrew to be 
in tini>erceived witness of the interrtew : Gulpeabal appeared. The poor 
tailor, dazzled by the jewels and the magnificence of the dreas'ahe won, bardlf 
knew her. She, on the contrary, recognized him In a moment. She stopped, 
turned pale and then bluihed once or twice -, but that presence of mind which 
ladies are so fuihous for did not desert her. The prince who had been look- 
ing on, uppeared. " Do you know this man>'' hea^ked. 

" Do 1 know him ?" replied the tender wife " I can never foiget him. 
This is the robber I told your highness of, who meeting me on the road, robbed 
and stripped^ and beat me cmelly; and then dragged me into the cemetery 
where your highness foifitd rfie." 

Casern listened with horror. The blood seemed to freeze fb his veinB j 
his eyes were tised, his knees trembled, bis hair stood bn end, and his month 
was wide Open, but be could not utter a word. 

All the lords in waiting, and indeed every body who was present were im- 
mediately convinced of bis guilt, and the prince ordered him to he taken he- 
fore a judge. The lady gave her evidence in a most satisfiactory manner; 
Casern did not contradict it ; why should be have done so, since life had no 
longer any charms for him i He was found guilty upon the clearest evidence, 
and was sentenced to be hanged. 

The procession had arrived at the Foot of the gibbet j r he cord was tied, 
poor Casern was about to be deprived of his character and his life together ; 
and he would have bean, but that by good lack, Aissa, the prophet, who bad 
a habit of making his appearance at very critical moments, passed by. He 
immediately declared Caaem's innocence, and said he was ready to prove K. 
It was well known in Samarcand that a lie had never issued from Aiasa's lips } 
the execution was postponed, and Caaem and the prophet, together with the 
crowd, who bore their disappointment as well as could have been expected, 
went immediately to the palace. Aissa explained matters shortly to the 
Sultan. Gulpenhal was sent for. Aa soon as her eyes met those of the pro- 
phet she fell dead at bis feet } perhaps weighed down by a sense of her guilt, 
or because the life which the prophet had returned to her, was suddenly 
anatcbed away. 

Casern was loaded with honours and riches, and his wife's body was car- 
ried back to her old grave, which she never afterwards quitted. The dear 
husband felt himself released from his promise to mount over her for nine 
days } and from that day to thia, the husbands of Samarcand hare Dever beeu 
known to require the aid of the prophet Aissa. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK. 

Our readers may recollect that we adopteil this head on account of the 
ready opportnnity it affords of cccaaionally embellishing the pages of the 
Parttienon with extracts from the works of eminent mtislcrs. ^'e nov( 
rcfume it to introducs the foUowiog imitation of on etching by Rembraodl. 



A NEW MUSICAL PRODIGY. 

We learn from the German papers that there is at present in Berlin, a boyj 
between four and five years old, who has manifested an extraordinary precoeity 
of musical talent. Carl Anton Florian Eckert, the son of a Serjeant in the 
Sd Regiment Of Fencible Guards, Was born on the 7th of December, 1830. 
While in the cradle, the predilection of this remarkable child for music was 
Striking, and passages in a Minor key affected him so much, as to make tears 
come into his eyea. When about a year and a quarter old, he listened to his 
father playing the air " Scbone Minka" with one hand, on an old harpsichord j 
be imme<lialely played It wilb both hands, employing the knuckles in aid of his 
short and feeble fingers. He continued afterwards to play evel-y thing by 
the ear. He retains whatever he bears in his memory, and can tell at once 
whether an instrument is too high or too low for Concert pitch. It was 
•oon observed that his ear was sirfficiently delicate to enable him to name 
any note or chord which might be struck without his teeing it. He also 
Iraitapoiea with the greatest bcility into any key he pleases, and executes 
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pieces of tkncy extempore. A subscription has been opeaed to buy him a 
piano-forte, as he has got tired of the old harpsichord^ aqd two able masiT 
pans have undertaken to instruct him. 
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SPOHR« ifESSONDA. 

f^ JttsoifDA, jroste Qp^v ia drey Aiiftfk|pq, vop Qptie ; in Modk Qctet)i von Umds i 
Leipzig, C. F. Poten. London, Boo^y, Hc^les Street -* 

iThis Opera would well deserve a detailed examination, but tl|e spedmen 
we give of the o^usic is so extensive, that though two extra pages are addea 
to the present Number, we can only have room for a few iatroJuctory lines. 
We must therefore conQne ourselves to a brief notice of the story, which, 
as we have not the book of the author, M. Gehe, we have gleaned as well as 
We could from the ^i^ttered fragmei^ts of the tei^t, wl^ch acooo^pan j the 
published music. 

The hero appears to be the oelebri^ted Portuguese navigator, Tristan da 
Cunha, or, according to the con^moq but erroneous orthography of the Openi> 
^Acunha, fn an expedition to the coast of India, Tristan has become 
enamoured of a native female of great l^aqty, named Jessonda^ She is. 
tiowever, secretly carried o£f by a party of Iqdians, aqd conveyed to a distani 
province, whence no tidings of her can be obtained. Tristan returns discoq* 
folate to Europe ; but some time after, at the hei^d of another expe<iition, h^ 
makes a descent oja a point of the Indian coast very remote from that which 
be had first visited. The Rajah of the country is dead, aqd his widow, in 
conformity with the Brahminical superstition^ ^s called upon to perform th^ 
f acriiice of suttee, and to be burnt with the remans of her husband. She ia 
conducted, in solemn procession, to a sacred fountain, for the performance of 
9ome religious rites, preparatory to the last awful oereanonies, when she is tq 
ascend the funeral pile. Tristan, who with ^ome of hfs officers is a spectatoc 
pf this extraordinary scene, recognizes the victim to be hi^ lost Jessonda. 
He rushes forward to rescue her from so horrible a fate^ but the Indians re* 
inind him of the trqce which he has just eqtered into, and which he haa 
pledged his word of hoqoqr to observe inviolate. His friends, too, en* 
deavour to persi^ade him to relinquish his hostile intentions until the expira* 
tion of the armistice ; but while perplexed by the conflicting^ suggestions of 
love and honour, he is secretly informed of a plot, formed by the Indians for 
setting fire to tb^ Portuguese ships. l*hus released from his engagement, he 
f terms the Indian town, enters it victoriously, aqd delivers Jessonda. 

The |>art of the mqsic which we have selected consists of 9 military 
chorus and dunce, performed by the followers of Tristan, iq celebration of his 
S^ond landing in India. The German words of the chorus are very triAing \m 
Ihemselves, but suitable enougb to the occasion, and the character oftbe 
filers. They consist of o^ere joyai|8 e^cli^maiioqs of foo^wl^at t^ Isijam^ 

^^ purport;-- 

Hov^ nobly spent the ^arrior*s life 
When deeds of arms have won renown 1 
How happy, midst the battle*s strUe, 
To die enwreatheil ^y glory*s crpwi^ 1 

Vniatinis been said of the origtaalUy aqd dram^ ^UH dinpiijsri jq 
fMlier theatrical compositions of Spohr, may, in a great measise, he wMi 
cjqoal justice, applied to this piece. Here and there, indeed, rnmr Iraaoi of 
lieaviness are observable, but on the other hand, how heaciiifftl, h^^wstffHo^ 
.|niiitely expressive, and bow naturally •oonoected wi& the whole «f tiie 
fohjeet are the most of (he loeledies ! The ^Mlbjoqied '^pocteoi 'vocmss^ ttfQ 
^l^q)e9C9me9t of the secoqd act. 
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Ko. lOJ SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1825. IPriee U. 
SKETCHES, 

^idtoMcal an» Victoria!. 

OF PAlNtlNQ IN ITALY, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF ITS REStOBATION, 



We are nolT treading fast upon the heeli of thoae mighty geninses 
who shed luch a lustre orer the close of the fi^enth, and the commenccroeDt 
of the sixteenth centuries. We have arrived at the period at which Domenico 
Ghirlandaio Was laying the foundation of Michael Aogelo's future greatness^ 
and when Andrea Verrochio was directing the stodiei of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and of Fietro Penigino, who afterwards became the instructor of the accom- 
[.lished Rafaello. 

DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO was the son of a goldsmith^ of Florence, 
who obtained the eimame of Ghirtandaio from bavbg been the first inveotor 
of a tort of gold ornament, called a ghirlmia, worn on the heads of the Flo- 
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rentine ladies. Domenioo originally followed hie &ther*8 profiemoo, and fii^t 
gave symptoms of his talent for drawing, by sketching the customers who 
frequented his father*s shop. Alesso Baldovinetti, who enjoyed a very con- 
siderable reputation as an artist at that time, was cho^n as fa|d instfuctor^ 
and young. Domenico soon distinguished hiinself in his profession. The 
Biost esteemed of Ghirkadaip's works, m» the paintingi with whadi be 
adorned the Chapel de'Sassetti, in the Church of the Santa THnita, at flor 
rence. These compositions rc^eieot rarious incidents in the life of St F^rancis. 
The following groupe 
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ii CKtmcUd ham o»e of tbem, repreMntiug the death of A* Saint. Vasart, 
IB dowribing this aeiiei of pictures, mentioai this last u particularly excel- 
last. " Here," be aaya, " the holy monka are seen bewailing bis death. 
Om i^ them is kissing his hands, and nothing in painting oan exceed thp 
•CtJoB of this figure, uoloss it is tbe bishop on the other side, dressed in his 
nbet, wearily qwctaelea, and employed in singing tbe Vigil. The want of 
aoond is the only circnmstance that reminds the spectator tkat this figure ia 
B»t reality." Oturlandaiodied m 1493, at the age of 44. 



' ANDREA VERROCHIO was not only a goldsmith^ like OhirUndaio^ 
1>ut was at the same time a geometrician, an engrarer, a musician, a painter^ 
wtda.aonlptor. Uewas much more successful in the study of sculpture thaq 
that of painting, as be never attained any degree of excellence in the depart- 
joeut of colouring. Andrea was not blind to bis deficiency in this respect^ 
■pd even abaodooed the art of paiatiag enti^vly, on discovering that his 
pupil, I>a Vinci, of whose asaistance be had availed himself in painting a pic- 
ture of St. John baptizing Christ, greatly surpassed bim in tbe management 
flf bis colouring. Andrea also nnderstood the art of casting metals, and waa 
sent for by tbe Venetians to cast a bronze equestrian statue in honour of Bar- 
tolomeo da Bergamo. During the [wogrcBS of this work, however, wbea 
A^dttl^ had «li¥Bdy oomideted the model of hie horse, and waa preparing (b 
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cast it , hid employers altered their original plans^ and it was determined 
that Vellano da Padova should execute the figure, while Andrea should con- 
fine himself to the horse alone. Verrochio's indignation on receiving thifi 
intelligence, deprived him almost of reason. In a fit of passion he brake off 
the head and legs of his model, and fled precipitately to Florence. ^ He soon 
received intimation from the Sedate of Venice/ that if ever he should again 
be found within the jurisdiction of that State, it would cost him his head. 
Andrea*s rage had by this time subsided, and he good-humouredly repli«dl 
that, though if they were to cut off his head, they could not easily put oa 
another in its stead, y^ he was both able and* willing, if they would permit 
hiiu, to give a new head to his decapitated horse. This answer made lit 
l>eace with the senate, but Andrea never completed the work, for having oveiv 
heated himself during the operation of casting, he died, of a violent ferer, ftt 
the age of fifty-six. His remains were brought from Venice by his friend 
and favourite pupil, Lorenzo di Credi, and interred in the church of St. Am- 
brogio, at Florence, in the year mcccclxxxviii. 



EEFECTS OF CLIMATE IN ITALY, 

In this country, where the light of day affords enjoyment, and where the 
evening presents still greater charms, the approach of night is in the highest 
degree interesting. Then all labour ceases, the promenade is deserted, the 
father returns home to his family, and (he day is definitively ended. We 
Cimmeritms ^scarcely know what it is to enjoy day-light. Enveloped as we 
are in an atmosphere of fog and cloud, we feel really little difference betwixt 
day and night -, for how rarely are we blessed with a pure and serene sky. 
Here, on the contrary, the day, which consists of a distinct morning and eveo* 
ing, is all at once succeeded by the night. Twenty-four hours have run their 
course and a new series of twenty-four is begun. The bells are rung, the 
beads are counted, and the servant girl enters one*s chamber with her lighted 
lamp and her usual greeting offelicissima notte ! Tliis moment varies according 
to the seasons ; and the people. Who live in a free and unrestrained manner, 
incur no risk of mistakes respecting time, as their business and recreations are 
determined, not by the clock, but by the natural division of the day. To 
force an Italian to regulate his conduct in conformity with a Northern dial, 
would be to lead him Into etrot. An houf, or an hour and a half before night 
the carriages begin to drive to the promenade. The grand place of resort at 
Verona, is the Bra, a fine broad street, which leads to the Porta Nuova« When 
the night bell rings a new movement takes place. Some go to church, to rt* 
peat the Ave Maria delta sera ; the gentlemetl approach the carriages and con- 
verse with the ladies } but the pedestrians generally continue their promenade 
till late in the night. 

The trades-people here seem to live in a strange kind of confusion. In 
some streets there appears to be no division between the diflferent shops and 
stalls ; there are no doors to- the shops and warehouses ^ apd their hoiicea are 
entirely open in front, so that the passengers command a full yiew of the in- 
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tecior, and tee all that U going on. Tailord^ shoemakers, and other trades- 
meo carry on their business partly in the open street, which is half occupied 
with their tools and materials. In the evening, when the shops are lighted 
Up, the city has a most animated and cheerful effect. 

Murket days in Verona are always full of bustle and activity. The mar- 
ket places are stocked with an incredible abundance of fruits and vegetables. 
Hie people are full of gaiety and spirits, singing and laughing the whole of 
the day. The genial climate, and the cheapness of provisions ensures an easy 
USe, even to the very poorest classes, who live almost in the open air. 

At night the bustle and gaiety are resumed. The air of Marlbrook re- 
sounds in every street, played either on the dulcimer or the violin. The 
chirping of birds is imitated on the fife and flageolet ; and the whole pro- 
duces a roost singular combination of sounds. The miM climate grants to 
poverty an exuberance of spirits, and the freedom which prevails, makes 
even the shadow of a nation i^pear respectable. 

To these habits, however, must be attributed the inconvenience, incom- 
BMxiious arrangement, and the revolting un cleanliness of the interior of the 
bouses. The people seek all ttieir enjoyments without doors, and consequently 
are indifferent to domestic comfort. They are content with little, and even 
the middling classes look for nothing more than to gain a subsistence from 
day to day. The nobility, and persons of wealth, shut themselves up in their 
residences, which, for every purpose in life are fbr inferior to ours. When 
they invite a party of friends, they never assemble in their own houses, but 
in places of public entertainment, llie vestibules and porticos of the houses 
are common receptacles of filth. All travellers are shocked at the state of 
the houses in the towtis of Italy. — Goethe. 



HISTORICAL PAINTING. 



In spite of the multitude of artists, and the daily increasing number of 
the powerful patrons of art, it is a melancholy fact that but little real encou- 
ragexpent is yet afforded to the advancement of the higher branches of pant- 
ing in this country. ^The walls of our Exhibitions are annually crowded with 
works, in almost every department of art, yet how few of them, comparatively, 
belong to that class which demands the powerful workings of genius, and 
elevates the artist from a mere drudge and coppst of nature, to the character 
of a philosopher and a poet. That this circumstance is more owing to the 
want of proper encouragement for the higher walks of art, than to the ina- 
bility or bad taste of our artists, will admit, we think, of little doubt; though 
we are not without our suspicions that it is in some degree also the fault of 
the artists themselves, who, attracted by the more profitable branches of the 
profession, renounce the laborious and honorable pursuit of fame for the gra- 
tification of a sordid love of wealth. Many there are, with talents capable of 
diffnifying and exalting their profession, and with means which might en- 
able them to devote a part, at least, of their time to the cultivation and exer- 
cise of them, who yet prefer the prosecution of less honourable, though more 
lucrative, pursuits to the glorious task of improving the taste of the public, 
and of directing the efforts of their brother artists. — Procul, o procul este 
profanil 

We say the taste of the public, for here we think the great secret lies. 
And under the general denomination of the public, we include, of course, those 
wealthy encouragers <tf whatever efifoits have yet baen made beyond mere 
portraitnre, and on whom, the protection of the higher productions of art 
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must^ to the first infltance^ devolve* Had these men, who ptircbase at so ea^y 
a rate the character df generous patrons, whose love of art and disinterested 
-munilieence is lauded to the skies when they squander large sums of money in 
the acquisition of trumpery productions ^, merely because they bear tiie dirt 
.of ages and the name of talent ; had these men the good taste or the common 
- sense to distinguish between the spurious and the really intrinsic in art, how 
nobly^ how advantageously might they employ their funds in the encourage- 
ment of real talent. We know well that the taste of a public is not to be im- 
proved but by slow and gradual means and that the proper direction of the 
.national taste is the only lasting security for the success of the higher efibrta 
of art $ but we also know that much depends on individual exertion, in- pro- 
moting and encouraging those efforts, and above all, in holding up an example 
of better judgment to that unreflecting mass, who find it easier to imitite 
others, than to think and act for th€;piselves. A striking instance of the 
want of this example, is to be found in an institution, the avowed object of 
.which was. to promote it. * The British Gallery was established for the pur- 
.pose of affording encouragement to what is called Historical Painting. 
' Prizes have annusuly been offered for the best compositions, and it has beea 
, an object of the Directors to afford further encouragement by the purchase 
of works of merits but so capriciously and injudiciously have both these 
• powers been exercbed, that they must have tended often to the discourage- 
ment of real merit, and to the confusion of the public taste. Let us look to 
. the consequences of such ill-directed patronage ; let us examine the walls of 
ibeir own Institution, and we shall find that the great mass of the works 
there exhibited, consists of the mere portraiture of animal life or of the scenery 
of nature^ to which the rare examples of attempts of a higher character bear 
no numerical proportion whatever. And are we to be told that this is the 
natural result of a judicious encouragement of art ? Are we to be told that 
if the artist of genius found here a proper reward for the offispring of his 
talents and his labours, he would be content to barter the renown of vast 
efforts, for the puny reputation of a humble imitator — that he would resign 
the regions of philosophic truth pr poetic imagery, to become a drivelling 
wanderer among knotted oaks, broken styles, and ruined cottages, or to sit 
labouring for hours and days together to transfer to canvass the vacant linea- 
ments of every ideot who bAS the power and the will to employ him ? — Credat 
Judseus ! We cannot believe it. 

But let it not be supposed that we would undervalue the efforts of the 
portrait or the landscape painter, properly so called. The genius of a Martin, 
or the taste of a Lawrence, may impart beauties of the highest order to their 
peculiar branches of study 3 — may infuse throughout the landscape the spirit 
of poetic sublimity, or stamp upon the individual the historic character of a 
species. Nor would we willingly part* with our Collinses, our Constables, 
and our WQkies, who show us the features of Nature, and the scenes of 
domestic life in a magic glass, which seems to embellish, while it does but 
reflect, their image. But these are by no means incompatible with efforts of 
a higher class, and it is not the encouragement of the former that we 
condemn,, but the almost total neglect of the latter. The English School of 
Pidnting will never take that high station it might acquire until a chang;e 
is operated in this respect, and that change, we are confident, must be 
brought about through Uie spirit and perseverance of our wealthy collectors. 

V 

* Witness the " ViMon of St Jeioms," pnrdiased by the Directors of the British Inttita- 
tion for the sum of 3050 goineas. A work which is defective in every principle of art, and 
calculated only by the sanction of Parmegiano's name, to give the stodeat £Use tioUoasof 
. taste, and divert his attention from Ike besnliftd rimptfdtjr.of Katnre. 
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It is by theiD> we are convinced^ that the imimlse is to be f^won to public 
taste. Sophists may talk as they will of the influence of clioiate and soil on 
the taste of a nation ; we are of opinion that it is governed by much more 
accidental circumstances. The fashion of a period is often sufficient to direct 
its course^ and this is the most dangerous channel into which it can be tomed, 
for taste in the fine arts, as in literature, if once thoroughly imbued with the 
affectation of fiishion or caprice, is only to be divested of it by a complete re- 
volution. 'Men are so pi one to imitate one another, that when once an ex- 
ample is held out from high authority, they will follow it even in opposition 
to Uieir better judgment. Thus, amidst all the extravagances of a perverted 
taste, both in literature and in the arts, the merits of the pure models of anti- 
quity have ever been acknowledged -, men wanted not the judgment, but the 
spirit to follow them. 

If then those, whose example, from their wealth and situation in life, 
might influence the opinions and taste of their fellow-countrymen, would 
but reflect on this important subject, and consider how much depends on their 
own individual exertions, we are persuaded they would soon see the propriety 
of altering the system they have hitherto adopted. We should then find a 
more liberal system of encouragement prevail, and our eyes would no longer 
be shocked by the spectacle which the walls of our Exhibition rooms so con- 
tinually present, where every little scratch of a tree or an apple -stall, every 
daub of a head or a donkey* is eagerly bought up, while the works of the fow 
who have the courage to devote their time and talents to the study of the 
nobler branches of art are left to return home un8old> aad chill their future 
efforts with disappointment. 

----- 



THE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, OR 
A SOLDIER^g FORTUNE. 

A TALE FBOM THE ITALIAN. 

" But I tell you my lord fool, oat df this nettle, dangtr, we plodc this flower, safety." 

Shakspraeb. 

CHAPTER I. 
" A eUmate where bitven's breath smells sweet and wooingly/' 

It was on a fine September's morning, sometime towards the close of 
the last century— one of those mornings, which, of themselves alone are 
almost food f6r the hungry, and clothing for the ndced — that two travelers 
shabbily accoutred, and wearing the garb of foresters, but with some touch 
of gallant bearing, shewing under the tatters which enveloped them, struck 
from a bye-path, crossing a woody and unfrequented tract in the Duchy of 
Modena, into the high road, which led to the chateau of the Marquis di Mi- 
crano. The strangers who took their course along this chaussee, a little in 
the style of men who neither knew, nor ihuch cared, whether it might lead 
to, were both young (the eldest scarcely four-and-twenty) tall, well made 
men, and handsome j and be who seemed the younger of the two, carried a 
ricketty guitar, tied carelessly across his shoulder, as though he coiid ply it a 
little In the craft of a mmstrel, for mirth or profit, as occasion might require. 
Hie sun, which was yet scarcely two hours hig^ in the horizon, blazed 
broadly against the munic turrets, and green latticed windows of the chateau 
di Migrano. The fidds and hedges resoimded with the hum of bees, and 
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with the merry chirping of the birds. The breeze sighed through the forest 
land ; the rustling fall of waters was heard gently in the distance ; and the 
fowler whistled cheerily, as he hastened with his dogs, yet uncoupled, to 
some spot where game was suspected, or where he had marked it down on 
the preceding day. The air was fresh as the breath of a Tirgin bride on 
her marriage morning ! The sky rose broad, blue, and clear, not a cloud 
from east to west ! In short, there was a delicious, mild, soft, soothing^iess 
of temperature ; a bkssing — perhaps heaven*s best blessing — of climate and 
country, fell on all around ; he who had still youth and health, so he but 
held one spark of soul, or wit, or courage, could scarcely feel the weight of 
fortune, let her press never so heavily, under such a scene. 

The two strangers, however, carried an appearance much worn with 
travel, the early hour of the day considered. The dust lay thickly on their 
boots and tunics, unless where, in pressing through the copse, some stray 
branch had here and there done the office of a clothes brush. Their hats and 
hair still carried traces of a fog, which (since the time of sun-rise) had not 
been visible in the world below. The shorter gentleman of the two, more- 
over-*not he who bore the mandoline*— shewed as if, from some cause or 
other, he had lately reposed himself at considerable length upon the ground ; 
and, in a word, there was such a negligence, as reganled the duties of the 
toilet, apparent about the persons of both travellers, as, joined to a rather 
iupicious haggardness of countenance, and some depression of general de- 
meanour, might have led a police officer, who was in pursuit of runawa3r8, 
and rather dubious about the matter of identity, to remark ** that the sig^ors 
had slept ill'*— or not slept at all—'' on the night preceding.** 

'' Pedrillo !,'* (nevertheless) said the younger wayfarer, whose air was 
more patrician than that of his companion, — " Pedrillo ! the proverb says 
that hunger will tame a lion ; but surdy an appetite like mine should give 
courage, rather than take it away.** 

" By that reckoning,'* replied the gentleman addressed, '* I too should 
be the stouter in my heart, as well as the weaker in my stomach, for three 
good meals wanting since the eveningbefore last.** 

''Nay but for two, neither,** returned the first speaker, laughing j "the 
muleteers sausage should count for something, which you ate up when he left 
it on the kitchen dresser at breakfast, while he went to give his beasts their 
provender in the stable.** 

"I thought he would challenge the dog of the house with the theffc," 
answered Pedrillo 5 but " heaven decreed that it should be otherwise !** 

" We were turned out of our mountain inn, however, in consequence." 

" They made it an excuse to turn us out — the truth was they knew our 
money was gone, and they were tired of our music.** 

" It is of little matter,** resumed the man with the guitar, after a pause, 
" when things are at the worst, they must be the nearest mending — there's 
no deep valley, but near some high hill.*' 

" But, for the present — are we to beg or starve V* 

" While you are with me, Pedrillo, you must do neither one nor the 
other." 

" And these woods — what will they yield us?*' 

"There you are right ; from nothing, we can gain nothing. — And there- 
fore, at all risks, the woods must be forsaken, and we must again take that 
course which leads to the habitations of men.*' 

With this reply, and that sort of determined pace, which men assume 
who have a goal in view, and are anxious to reacli it, they left the demesne of 
the Marquis on the right hand -, and, bearing themselves to the left, shot 
forwards towards the little water village of Benevente. 
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SWEDISH LITERATURE; 

Oni o^ tbe reniiirkalale circumstancefl in the biitory of tntidenl tltef' 
ktun, ia tbe aumber of uasucccaaful attempts whkh have becD made in lb« 
Epic department of Poetry. That the Swedes ehould have failed in thii te^- 
Bpect cannot therefore be surprizing. But though the Swedish Linguage cad 
boa«t no tatisfnctory example' of the genuine Epopea ; it possesBes two excel- 
lent ipecimenB of the burfeaque or mock heroic ^ namely, the" Rymlbusiade,' 
in six Cantos, and " Asnan," (the Ass) also in six Cantos, which form the first 
and second pert of " The Sleepless Nights of Murkall."* (Markalls Sfimno* 
lasaNSttcr. Hftft. 1, S, Stockholm. 1S30, 18OT, 8to.) The object of both 
poems is to satiriee tbe disputes and pretensions of certain Swedish authorti 
This oppcars to be very successfully accomplished, but tbough the works 
possess unqueslionable merit, we cannot assent to all the high (town eulogies 
bestowed on theui by the Swedes, «ho assert, that they exceed every thing 
of tbe kind in any langunge — leaving the Duuciad, and the Viage at Pamessj 
tti behind. The Rymtbusiade, in sonorous hexameters, and with epic dig*- 
nity, describes how the pupils of Sysia, the Itymester of the Academy, under- 
takes to storm the bifurcuteil hill, to dethrone Apollo, and to crown PolyhiS'^ 
trio, (M. Leopold) King of I'opsy, in his stead. Apollo, who is supported by 
all the eminent deceased poets, defeats the Rymethusians iu a great battle, in 
^hich Polyhtstrio is killed, and after which the greater pnrt of the prisonert 
are transformed intn brutes. The standard bearer, Markall, (M. WiUmark) 
Who is condemned (o put on the body of an ass, becomes the hero of the 
second Poem, At first, one half of Markall. or Sir Dunce, apjH'ars mounted od 
btH other half, an ass. The ass part being, however, separnted from him, to re- 
cover his better half, he wanders over land and Sea, and descends to the infer- 
nal regions. He is at last successful, and the parts perntinently united, form- 
the Asa-itJon, or Man-ass. Richness of invention and genuine btimour are 
displayed in this Poem, which is in stnn^as of six lines earh. The ab- 
surdities of the modern school are not spared, and its leaders arc leverel/ 
Inshed, The author has not yet been discoveredi 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

A new edition of the Tesoretto and Favoletto of Ser Bmnetto Latini *, 
corrected by the help of manuscripts^ and illnstrated by Gio. Batista Zannoni, 
has lately been published at Florence. The laborious editor, towards the 
coDcliision of his long preface, states, that he was led to undertake the task 
from a wish to furnish Use Academy deUa Crusca with an edition of the Teso- 
retto and Favoletto which should be more correct than any that had yet been 
published, as well as more perfect for reference than the manuscripts hitherto 
quoted ih the vocabulary of that Academy. The rest of the prefiu^ is devoted 
to diligent researches respecting the period of Latini's birth, the motive 
which induced him to go to France, the number of his works, and the person 
to whom the Tesoretto was dedicated. Signor Zannoni is of opinion that 
Bmnetto Latioi was born about 19Q0 ^ that he went to France in 1260 '' on 
the occasion (according to Brunetto's own words) of the war between the 
Guelf and Ghibeline parties at Florence,'* having bc^ banished in that year, 
along with the Guelf party, to which he had adhered ; and that '' he went 
into France with the intention of carrying on his literary pursuits, &c.'* He 
supposes Louis IX, or St. Louis, as he is called, who then reigned in France, 
to be the person to whom the Tesoretto was dedicated. However that may 
be, Bmnetto, in speaking of Louis, is by no means sparing of compliments 
and encomiums. He styles him '' the powerful Lord, whose superior is no 
where to be found, and who has no equal in peace or war ;*' and concludes by 
ascribing to him the wisdom -of Solomon, the power of Alexander, and the 
eloquence of Cicero. Bmnetto, indeed, seems to have been rather fond 
of ihe complimentary style, and makes no scruple of indulmig his taste in 
that way on the subject even of his own performance, as wul be seen by the 
following recommendation of It to his friend : — 

lo Bmnetto Latino 
Che vostro in ogni guisa 

Mi son senza divisa, 
A voi mi raccomando : 

Poi vi presento e mando 
Questo ricco tesoro 

Che vale argento e oro ; 
Si ch'io non ho trovato 

Uomo di carne nato, 
Che sia degno d*avere, 

Ne quasi di vedere 
Lo scritto ch'io vi mostro 

In lettere d'inchiostro 
Ad ogn* altro lo nego, 

£ avoi ^Kcio prego 
Oie lo tegnate caro, 

E che ne siate avaro. 

For our own parts, we are far from giving Bmnetto credit for half ihe 
good qualities he ascribes to his work, and are inclined to consider him guilty 
either of the most egregious vanity, or else of having allowed his better 
judgment to be led away by the flow of his rhvroes. The latter conjecture 
is indeed as likely as any, for the poet tells us himself that whenever he is 

♦ n Tesoretto 4 il Fsfoletto di Ser Bmnetto Latini, ridotti a miglior lezione col 
foccorto dd oodid, e iUastrati dair Abate Olo Battista Zannoni. 8vo., Rrenze, 1824. 






about to enter on any difficult subject, he will bare recourse to prose for the 
sake of avoiding obscurity :— - 



__ percioch^ la rima 

Si stringe a una lima 
Di concordar parole 

Come la rima yuole ; 
SI cbe molte iiate 

Le parole rimate 
Asooodon la seotenza, . 

£ mutan la'ntendenza. 

This is at least a candid confession^ as for as regards himself, und is suffi- 
cient to put us on our guard against placing too great faith in the sincerity of 
his poetic sallies. The charms of friendship 'furnish Brunetto with a very 
favourite theme, and some of his versos on this and other subjects, certainly 
possess, occasionally, a considerable share of poetic imagery and elegant sim- 
plicity, considering the poverty of the idiom at the period at whidi he wrote* 
But there is on the wh(^, a great dearth of originality of thotight, and we 
a»e of opinion that the worthy Ser Brunetto Latin! must be content to owe 
his reputation rather to the share he had in the education of Dante, thai| to 
the success of any exertions of his own. 



TO PYRRHA. 

FROM HORACE. 



" Qnis niultA gracilis te puer in rosa— " 

What lovely youth in roseate bower 
Shares with thee the present hour. 

Shedding perfume round ? 
For whom, fair I^^rha, lovely maid. 
Are all thy native charms displayed. 

And golden tresses bound ? 
Alas ! poor youth, too soon he'll find 
Thy fiBiithless vows and fickle mind. 

And mourn his alter'd fate ! 
Too soon the vrinds in boisterous measure. 
Will ruffle o*er his sea of pleasure 

And change his happy state; 
Though now he fondly thinks those charms 
Can never bless another's arms. 

Nor sees the lurking storm ! 
What pangs are they not doomed to prove. 
Who knowing not thy chan^ftil love 

Gaze on that heav i^ly form 1 
Fbr me— too happy to escape with Iffo, 
When, mid ^tkt waves and tempests* strife, 

I've struggled through tibe flood. 
In Neptune's sacred Dome I set 
Hy garments, pictured dripping wet. 
To mark my gratitude. 

W. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

In the year IfGi, a number of djppi were ^bcorered in the neighbcmr' 
hood of Rome> from which the P^ulre Oderici conjectared that the spot wai 
the burial place of a party of Imperial Life Gnardsi most of whom had been 
Germans or Swiss, This conjecture has heeo. confirmed by recent diggings. 
It is not unworthy of remark^ that this cemetery of a Roman Swiss Guard, 
now joins a Catholic Church Yard and that sculptured monuments of the 
ancient Mythology, and of Christian pie^aM he re i n i er im ngled. 

Some discoveries have lately been made at Pompeii. — A small gallery, 
opposite the baths, leads to a large apartmentr-*on the left side of this gallery, 
the colour of which is yellow, there is a Genius, holding a branch of laurel. 
On each side of the Genius is h smalT compartment. In one of which a temple 
is represented 1 and in the other, productions hoth of the Sea and the land.' 
On ascending into the upper apartment, we perceive, also on the left, a fine) 
figure of Venus, the upper part of which has been much injured by unskilful' 
digging. On the right we find an exquisite picture, which has consisted of 
Uiree or more figures. It represents a Fhiygian sitting, and beside him a 
very majestic female figure, with features full of expression. Near this ts^ 
another picture, composed of about twelve figures : one is sitting ;' another,' 
a warrior, leads forward by the hand, a veiled female. This picture i^ SlSo 
extremely beautiful. A picture on another wall is curious. It consists of a 
groupe of three figures, one of which is a female, who appears being measured 
for a new dress. In an appartment to the left of the above mentioned Venus, 
some interesting discoveries have been made* ' In one picture, which has been 
partly destroyed there may be seen a beautiful Triton, and a boy, with a trident 
in his hand, sitting on a Bolphin. 
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Lbs enfieins de Maitre Pierre, the last new piece, produced a few 
days ago at the Opera Comique, has been attended with consid€nd>le success. 
The drama, which is the production of M. Koek, is in itself a complete ro- 
mance, marked by the variety and multiplicity of its incidents. A brieip outline 
of the story, may, however, be given in a few lines :-— Coui|^ 4* A^rmance, the 
descendant of a noble and wealthy Swiss fomily, who has married a femida of 
humble rank, dies in exile, leaving a son to inherit his honours and riches. 
This child, whose existence is unknown, partly through the persecutions to 
which his mother is subjected by his father s haughty relatives, and partly 
through the stratagems of a dishonest agent of. the fomily, is secretly brought 
up in a peasant*s cottage. Meanwhile the vast poesessioas •( the house of 
Armance p^s into the hands of Coui^t Ernest, a collateral branch of the 
family — a young nobleman whose extravagant and di^ipftted habits serve to 
enrich the agent, Dumont, who, to serve his own base eiidg» has been chi^y 
instrumental in concealing the existence of the lawful suocessar of the Count 
d* Armance. After a variety of romantic incidents, Henry, the real heir is dis- 
covered, and Ernest, who voluntarily lelinquishes rank aad fortune, finds his 
reward in the consciousness of having performed a generous saorifice. 

The Music of this Opera Which is the composition of M. Fi^derick 
Kreub^, presents here and there feeble parts and repetiliOtta^ These are, 
however, interwoven with many pleasing airs and moUvos. The finale to the 
first act, a romance sung by Lafenillard, and a chorus of wood-cutters in the 
third act, are compositions which refiect credit, on the talent of M. Kreub^. 
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Six members of the French Academy have recently been added to the 
censorial reading Committee of the Theatre Francais. Hiis measure baa 
excited considerable dissatisfaction among the French dramatic writers, all 
of whom, it is said, with the exception of those who form part of the com- 
mittee, have remonstrated against the arrangement. 

We some time ago mentioned that Rossini's Otello, adapted to French 
words, was to be brought out at the Theatre de TOdfeon. It has been per- 
formed with great success. The text is by M. Castel BUdze. 



VARIETIES. 

A collection of the works of the Gredc dramatic poets, translated into 
French, under the title of '' Theatre complete des Grecs*' which has been some 
time in the course of publication at Pkris, is now completed in sixteen vo- 
lumes. The last volume contains all the fragments of Menander and Phile« 
mon, with notes, and a dissertation, in the form of a preface, on the ancient 
Greek comedy, by the editor, M. Raoul-Rochette. Among other fragments 
we find a considerable portion of the Phaeton of Euripides. From the re- 
covered fragments of this tragedy, Goethe has endeavoured, by connecting 
the parts and supplying deficiences, to produce a whole ; in fact to restore the 
wprk as an artist wouM a disjointed and mutilated statue. 

Among the performers at the festival of the Musical Society of the 
Lower Rhine (see the former account, page 1^8) was a celebrated bass singer, 
named Pillwitz, from the Dusseldorf Theatre, lliere were also several ama-^ 
teurs, both male and female, • who evinced great ability in the execution of 
the parts they undertook. The orchestra contained four hundred perform- 
ers, vocal and instrumental. The very able manner in which the concerts 
were conducted by M. Ries, elicited the highest approbation. It is expected 
that the next year's festival will be h^ at Dusseldorf. 

A collection of forty pictures from the Malmaison Gallery, has been ad- 
vertised to be sold by Lottery, at Augsburgh. Among the most remarkable 
are two Titians ; a fine portrait of Queen Matilda, and a Magdalen praying ; 
three by Francesco Albano are supposed to be the only pictures in oil, of &e 
size of life, painted by that artist. The remainder of the collection consists of 
pictures by Pietro da Cortona, Perugino, Spagnoletto, Rubens, Rembrandt, &c. 

The Italian Opera closes to-night, with the often repeated, but still 
popular, Crociato in Egitto. The merits of the composition and of the per- 
formance, particularly on the part of Velluti and Madame Caradori, have con- 
curred to render this piece a great favorite. Velluti, we understand, is est- 
gaged for the next Season. 

The Freychutz has been resumed at the Lyceum, where that piece was 
first brought out, and where more justice has always been done to the original 
composition than at any of the other theatres. The present arrangem<mt of 
the performance, affords the public the advantage of hearing Mr. Braham and 
Miss Paton in the principal characters. The drinking song is executed by 
Philips with the happiest effect. The Opera of Axur, R^ d*Ormus, will soon 
be brought out at this theatre. 

The report which has been so generally circulated with relation to a fair 
and interesting vocal favourite, we are happy to learn, is quite incorrect. The 
lady alluded to is now perfectly recovered from a very slight indisposition, 
and is on the eve of AilfiUtng a matrimonial engagement, imattended by any 
unfortunate circumstance, excepting that of depriving the .public of tha 
pleasure which her performances have aff[>rded. 
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SKETCHES^ 

miiotita atOt Vittortol. 

O'F PAINTING IK ITALY, FROM THE EARLIEST PEBIOD OF ITS RESTORATION. 



FtBTRO' VANNUCCI; commonl]' called Perugino, was born, of very 
poor puenla, in 144fi, in tbe cit; of Perugia. He first studied punting undef 
an artist of his native cHy, #bo, though of very inconsiderable taleati, yet 
possened himself, srtd infi^sed into the mind of his pilpil, S high respect for 
the noble qnalities of his art, dnd for the tsfenta of its ntore eminent pro- 
fesaon. Pietrtf, boWeV^r, sodn acquired all that hii ntaster's Unfiled know- 
ledge could impart to him, and feeling ac ardent desire to improve himself !d 
his art, be proceeded to Rorence, which was at that time the great nursery dt 
■11 the arts, and particulnly of punting, and placed himself under tU^ (liretr-' 
iiud of Andrea Vei'roccbio. 

t 
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The following groupe of a Virgin and Child^ eKUacte4 hom-fme -of fietro 
Penigino*0 pictures^ now in the Royal CMkry at Florence^ is in his beit style. 

The picture, of which this forms the centnd groupe, was removed, not 
many years back, from the Church of St. Pomenico di Fiesole, aiMl Ihh^hphi 
the Florence Gallery, very near the weU knowa work of the MadoHfut del Car^ 
fielUf^o, whi^h was paiqted by Ra^aello at the age of twenty. 
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Ad fitUnlive cmniiwiKni of these two pictures, must conTince the spectator 
tfan^ inltet Aflhe piq>i], the art of pttinting has advanced a step nearer towards 
pcfffcodon, Tbe foms arc »oi« eteguat in that than id the other, the expreST- 
sien is aort delicate, and the coDtonra, fall less barehly on the groand, or, 
88 tbe French express it, they are lest tranchatit. At the same time, there is so 
gNBt a atinilbrtty of character between them, in dte action of tbe figures, it) 
tke cast of tke draperies, and, in fact, in the whole composition, that it is im- 
poBuUe Mt to perceive, that they have both proceeded from a congenia1it}r 
of taste and jiidgiiieat. We subjoin an outline of Raffaello's work. 
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This exquisite picture was painted by Raffadlo, at Florence, for a peraon 
of the name of Lprebso Ntfii. Id the year 1548, Naii'B faonse was over< 
vhelmed, along with minj 6thera, by an ehipUon of Mouut St. Gioi^o, oni 
this work was buried among the rttias. It was afterwards taken out in fer- 
ments, and carefully rejoined. 

"If" u the Editor of the Reale GalleriadiFirenze very justly observes, 
" we were to extend this comparison between Raffsello and his master, and' 
pass from the Afadanna del Cardellino, to the school of Athens, or even td 
the Transfiguration, we should only have' the greifter reason to be satisfied; 
that, however, immense the distance at which Ra&ello in the end left Ferv- 
gino behind him, he never once deviated from the path along which the 
latter had directed him ; and that, though it is certaii< that tUe beauty aod 
excellence of his works are in a great measure owing to the genius with wbicfa 
Nature had so bountifully gifted him, yet at the same time, it cannot be denied 
that something at least is to be attributed to the Ale iastructions he received 
in the school of Perngino." 

With Pictro Perngino, and Leonardo da Vinci (the notice of whom must 
be postponed to our next Number), we shall close onr account of the ancient 
Italian painters. Their works, atld th'ose of their contemporaries, present 
the last glimmerings of the dry Gothic manner, whicll characterises tbe early 
schools. RafTuello, the Pupil of Perngino, taking a bint from the powerftil 
genius of fti^icl)*:! Angelo, soon divested his style of all the stiff minuteness, 
which had grown up With that manner, excepting only its accompanying 
merit of precision, and superadding to it, all the grace, truth, and simplicity, 
which were so eminently his own, gave a new impulse to the current of art, 
and left his great exomiile as a land-mark', by wliich future artists migfa 
rtirect their conrse. 
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THE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, OR 
A SOLDIER'S FORTUNE. 

A TALE FROM THE fl'ALIAN. 

*' Bat 1 tell yoa my lord fool, out of this netUe, danger, we pluck this flower, safctj." 

Shakspeare. 



CHAPTER II. 

^* He who hat the best wife, 
She's the plague of his life !*' 

Ths Marquis Migrano sat at breakfast in the '' Prospect Chamber" 
of his Falazzo, (which overlooked the road that the travellers had tiJceu) and 
disputed with the Marchioness as to the merits of the coffee which they were 
consuming. The '* Prospect Chamber" was peculiarly claimed by the lord, 
as his library, and it commanded extensive views of the surrounding country, 
valley, and Idee, and copse, with gardens and vineyards abundant in the fore- 
ground, and the river Po, with boats plying upwards and downwards, to and 
nrom the village of Benevente, in the distance. But these attractions ren- 
dered it subject to female visitation, as well as available for the pursuits of 
philosophy ; and the furniture and appointments presented a strange incon- 
gruous mecUey, between scientific apparatus, and the appliances of luxury or 
taste. Globes of the earth, and globes of gold fish -, architectural {dans, and 
Poussin landscapes ; musical and mathematical instruments, baskets of 
flowers, and specimens of ancient armour, lay huddled together } and, on 
one table, beside a golden clock supported by alabaster Cupids, stood what 
seemed to be a human skull, but was in fact only a cast in coloured plaster 
of that article, for the inquisition might have felt offended by such an exhibi- 
tion of the reality. In short, there was all that the Marchioness di Migrano 
cared for ; which did not go much beyond a few poodle dogs, and some por- 
phyry images, and a couple of paroquets, one screaming, one in china } and 
there was all that the Marquis used to play with, who was a Movant, and 
moreover a projector, and a nobleman of virtu. And the conversation about 
the coffee arose out of a recent invention of his lordship's, for composing 
that beverage without the assistance of the actual berry, which had been 
put into experiment for the first tSme, and, as he maintained, with complete 
success, on the morning to which our history refers. 

*' It is the best, madam,** said the Marquis Migranp, passionately^ for 
the argument had already made some progress.— ''It is the best madam,'* 
•etting his cup down, as though to conclude all discussion, '' I tdl you it is 
the best." 

And — *' it may be very good,** replied the lady, " but I tell you, my 
lord, I don*t like it.*' 

It is the most provoking objection in all the world to take to anv thing 
-»that one does ''not like it." Because it is an argument that is pro- 
verbially unanswerable — of tastes there is no disputing. — " It is nothing but 
your prejudice madam — your silly prejudice — for every thing, however 
bad, that you have been accustomed to," said the Marquis. " How often have 
I told you that since the beginning of Uie world, ninety*nine things that have 
been done have always been done wrong V* 

" But the hundredth, which has been done right,** returned the Mar- 
chioness, " is the making of coffee with coffee berries, and not with horse* 
beans.*' 
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The Marquis Migraiio was many years older than his wife 5 aod, what 
was even worse^ speculation had left him little beyond the lady's jointure* to 
pay mortgage interest from year to year with> and keep his estate out of the 
hands of his creditors. Now^ as he had a dearer project than the horse-beans 
already on foot> he thought it not wise to pcess Uiat quarrel any further im- 
mediately^ and<~''My loye!*' resumed his lordship accordinffly^ with as 
much suavity as he could afford^ ** will you hand me that paper ?"— pointing 
to a small map which lay rolled up within the lady*s reach> and intending to 
8lide> as if unintentionally, again into the discussion of the preceding evening. 

The lady Clariasa, who waa. trying to find out an easy posture on her 
sofa, in all that impatience and ennui, and irritability, which often attaches 
to fine women, in fine weather, who have none but philosophers, and those 
sixty years of age to entertain them — merely answered, flouncing over for the 
hundi^edth time, that it was *^ too much trouble to get up.*' 

^ Zonnds madam !'* exclaimed the Marquis, catching up the plan him- 
self, and driven out of all the finesse with which he meant to have led to the 
important subject, ^flve thousand acres under water, at only twenty 
crowns an acre ! Your obstinacy is perfect wickedness, I telt you we ought 
tD sink our whole fortune in such a purchase/* 

*^ And I teD you my lord," answered the Marchioness, '' that not a shil- 
ling of my jointure shaH be risked upon it. Ask your cousin, the Couotesa 
Roselli ; she is a widow, and has money which she may do as she Ukes 
wiA.^ 

nis last observation conveyed more than it seemed to expr^s, and 
referr^ to a question whfch had been mooted before. 

^ You know madam,** returned the Marquis, " that the lady Eugeom's 
slate of mind — nay her state of health-— are sucn as would render the mention 
of biisiness improper." 

** You are wriwig, my lord — ^^rong again. You are as much duped by 
your cousin's pretensions to grief, as by your own pretensions to know- 



ledge.' 



Poor creature ! Her appetite fails her at dinner now,'* pursued the 
Marquis, not noticing the *' base comparkon*' contained in the laat speech. 

''Yes, but then she always eats a broiled pigeon for breakfest, you 
kiiow,** repKed hb lady. 

*' She never rests half the night.*' 

'*No, because she lies in bed all the day." 

^Hoes she not weep, madam V* nsked the Marquis, with an air of sad- 
ness as much as solemnity. 

«< Yer— when she is in company. She is better, I believe, when she is 
alone.'* 

'' Does -she not refuse aH consolation V* 

** Of course she does, or else there must be an end of people's oflbring it. 
But in diortj my lord-^— ** 

'' And in one word, madam 

*' Your cousin, the judge *' 

'^ Had one of ^e finest phrenological heads in the universe !*' ejaculated 
Ae Marquis. 

*' He was old enough to be the ODuntess's grandfitther,** smiled her 
ladyship. 

*^ He had the nose of a Secretary of State— «nd the eye of a Chaacetlor 
of the Exchequer !** 

'' As hr as I ever knew him, he was a detestable, hipleous^ old monster.*' 

" And the Countess Eugeni a " 

" She will no more break her heart for his death, than she will let you 
waste the property that be has left her in buyii^ a lease of the Ponlifte 
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HMxakeB I or ^ui yo« wOl «irer be wklhe, ray lord> to fMen hogB into whales^ 
if you were master of all die marshes in the universe.'* 

NotwHkstantfing all this^ tiie Countess Rosdli, was handsome j amiable, 
and pnident ^ and ^e two eonstns by mar ri a ge, agreed as well m two fine 
womeo^ living in tile same house, can be ezpeetad to agtee* 



CHAPTER in. 

*^ I luif« prea^bed ftpom aesl to ywi tfcat s dilld mlskt iwaUow, yet ye lM«« ii«t ?" 

His lordship, the Marquis, was going on to prove (by reference) that 
there w^re two hundred good reasons, why his remaining property should be 
exclusively devoted to the cultivation of frogs ) and the Marchioness was 
Mting back upon one reason — ( marry, but that one was a very good one) — 
a woman's will— why no part of it should be applied to any such piscivorous 
purpose i when the arrival of '' Signor Rubini,*' the jeweller, from Florence, 
cut short a most amazingly connubial lecture — more connubial than cour- 
teous— 4ibout '^ dupes,** and '* cheats,** and " dreams," mistaken for. dis- 
coverieai*' and her Excellency hurried off, to secure the cost of a new set of 
jewel4# upon the third instalment, forward^ of incoming rent ; the first and 
second accruing receipts having been anticipated already. 

*' And this it is,** exclaimed the Marquis, attempting to start firom his 
chair, and setting his foot down plump upon the tail of an Angora cat->who 
was lying'curled round, dreaming of fighting another Angora cat— as his 
lady left the room. " This it is to marry an ignorant woman ; and to 
hold half one*s estate*' (it was the half that was left too) '' subject to her 
interference !" 

^ The thing cannot be done wkhottt our both agreeing !** he continued | 
whi<A was pretty nearly as good as saying, " it could not be done at all.** 

^* There's a mine lost— ^a very Potoai ! Besides the fame— -dearer than 
riclm, which shall accrae to the hq»py man, who has no wife, and will fall 
upon the s<^ette> and follow it up taeseculion !*' And with that, the Marquis 
reached down an old wormr^eaten teaae 5 and betook himself to the st^dy 
whidi occupied idmost as much has sleeping, as his waking hours. The first 
Book of Inventions of the great '* ProfiindUo Moonshine-arGabalus.** 

^Some there bee,*' says this great writer, in his opening chapter, upoa 
li^t and heat, whieh ^e Marquis had b^^UA with. — " Some there bee, who 
being Uynd themsdves, do seek to contemn the res^unches of those that qvx 
see ; and such, are the grouodlyngs who have opposed mee in my ou)st 
clere, and admyrable project, for the concentration of [^osphoric light. Lo ! 
herc^ is an urchin, wyth no other helpe than that of a bunch of stale whytynge, 
Aall f^e the ahuFom to a whole alky, as tho fyre were in the same : and yet 
these scorners shall question my veracity, when I assert that I have red, three 
whole chapters, in one nyte, of the boke of Martyrs, by the lyte of a 1^ of 
porke.** 

The Marquis rmed his eyes in admiration, whw he came to this pointy 
for he had himself dealt in the same sort of gmmarye, and had actually com- 
posed a wash, by whioh a man might bom his shirt upon bis back^ abd never 
be ii\jured in the operation. It was the meeting between Greek and Greeks 
but he struck thrice^ wHh the fare finger of his right hand^ agsJiMt bis fore- 
head 'f nodded, and read on. 

<' But the more obstinate follye of these present times/' these were the 
words in which the great Profundito continued, *' seems to be our new part« 
nerriiyp, set^pfor fisherys in Greenland) sending our saylors to lose their 
toes and fingers in the snow and ice of Be^en, or of Zembla, while the mul- 
titudinous nt^, which fill our ponds and ditches, at home, if their brede 
were only properly maintained, would produce an oyl, I say, as abundant, and 
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more pure^ than that of the whales^ and other monstrous creatures, that we 
seke about for.** 

*' He is right/* exclaimed theMarquis^ striking his forehead, with his 
whole hand^ and harder than ever $-*^' and yet somebody else — may Heaven 
pardon the Marchioness Migrano ! — wiU get hold of this suggestion, and reap 
the glory of executing it.*' 

''Nor is it only question,'* pursued his lordship reading on rapidly, and 
betimes praying that there were no other copy of Moonshine-a-Gabalus in 
being, '' nor is it only question of the oyle $ for the hinder legs of these rep- 
tiles, which afford but little blubber, should nevertheless yield good profytt, 
being pyckled, and sent into France, where folks do gladden in, and account 
them a great daintye.'* 

" Why thi* veiy lease that I have the refusal of," continued the Marquis, 
'' would enable mee to supply GrenouiUades to half the world. I should vic- 
tual three-fourths of Paris from the mere offal of my own fishery. I should, 
illuminate the city of London — feed those of Lisbon, of Madrid.*' And he was 
considering how far he should be able to furnish even Amsterdam with frog 
oil, or whether he might not be undersold, as the inhabitants had literally, the 
raw commodity all at their own doors, when the excellent Doctor, who had 
hunted up the maggot of Moonshine-a-Gabalus* and who, in various ways, 
made the Marquis's turn for philosophical pursuits, subservient to his interest, 
was announced. 



SCULPTURE. 



Ih the sculpture room, in the late Exhibition, at the Royal Academy, 
there were not so many works of striking merit as we have witnessed oa 
former occasions, yet quite enough of them to satisfy us that want of talent 
in our artists was not the cause of the deficiency. Chantrey's exquisite busts, 
we think, were altogether missing, as well as the sublime inspirations of 
Flaxman. We had, however, great pleasure in noticing some very able works' 
in the former class, by a young artist, whose name has already come honor- 
ably before the public — Mr. Behnes. His busts, and particularly that of " a 
Lady, *'No 1022, evinced a correctness of eye, and delicacy of hand, not often 
to he met with. In tasteful imitation, as well as nice execution, they remind 
us forcibly of those of Chantrey, from whom Mr. Behnes has evidently taken 
a hint. The bust we have mentioned was fleshy, soft, and tender, with an 
agreeable expression, a graceful, yet simple toumure, and a skilful manage- 
ment of the masses, both in the hair and countenance. But the chief 
ornament of the room, and indeed one of the sweetest compositions imaginable, 
was a groupe of a Mother and Child, somewhat affectedly styled in the 
Catalogue *' A Madonna and Child," by Mr. Westmacott. Nothing could 
exceed the infantine grace and maternal fondness expressed in this charming 
groupe. It was at once the beau ideal and the natursd image of sympathy and 
affection. Modem sculpture, however far short it may remain, as, indeed, 
we must, in candour, confess it does, below the standBird of Grecian art, in 
the heroic and sublime, in beauty of form and grandeur of expression, has 
surely opened for itself a path unknown to the ancients, in the region of the 
affections. The proud dignity of the Apollo, and the awful majesty of the 
Jupiter may inspire Uie mind with feelings of exaltation, or wrap the soul in a 
dignified repose 3 — ^the struggles of the Laocoon may excite our wonder at 
the difficulties of art the sculptor's genius has overcome > — but none of them 
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will ever touch the heart. Even the Venus de Medicis herself^ with all her 
pretty forms^ her nicely rounded shoulders^ and delicately taper limbs^ surely 
sever once interested the feelings of the spectator. In fact^ what is there in 
her beyond mere beauty to admire ? Her attitude is silly and affected^ her 
countenance is insipid. We look upon it, and find in it a blank — no point to 
dwell upon— no touch of feeling mingling with our own — no magnetic 
charm to rivet our affections. In our eyes, the Venus of Canova is infinitely 
its superior in sentiment^ however much inferior in truth and symmetry of 
form. With all due respect, and we profess the deepest^ for the sublime^ the 
stupendous conceptions of the ancients, we must confess that were we com- 
pelled to choose between a total extinction of some of the most valued 
treasures of antiquity, and that of some of the brightest gems of modem sculp* 
tare, we should feel very much inclined to make a sacrifice of the former. 

We cannot close our remarks on this subject without regretting the very 
limited opportunities which our sculptors possess of bringing their works be- 
fore the public eye. May not the present want of taste for this noble and 
interesting branch of art be, in some degree, attributable to this deficiency. 
At Somerset House the painters have at least two good rooms, both as to light 
and size, while the sculptors are confined to a miserable little hole on the 
ground-floor, lighted by two side windows, so as to throw the one half of 
their works into complete shadow, and altogeUier so awkward and ill situated, 
that scarcely one in a hundred of those who visit the exhibition ever have the 
curiosity to peep into it. At the British Grallery there has occasionally been 
a bit of sculpture, but somehow or other that practice seems now to be laid 
aside, and there indeed there really is not room for any extensive display. We 
sincerely hope that this evil will soon be remedied ; but in the mean time, 
why might not some of the sculptures, instead of being jammed into the little 
dirty room, called the Life Academy, be carried up stairs, and placed in the 
centre of the great room, where there would be ample opportunity of viewing 
them in good lights, and where they would form an agreeable relief to the eye, 
and a valuable contrast to the surrounding pictures } 



ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
TARRABE. 



On Monday last a new Opera, entitled Tarrare, the Tartar Chief, was 
performed for the first time at the English Opera House. The title, of course, 
suffices to explain that this piece is an English version of the celebrated 
Opera, by Beaumarchais, which excited so much interest at Paris, about the 
commencement of the French revolution. Beaumarchais* Tarrare, was first 
brought out at the Academie Roy ale de Musique, in the year 1787. Long be- 
fore the representation of the piece, the author had read it to the Court, and 
to his private friends 5 and the first performance was anxiously expected, when 
Bergasse, in the name of his client, Kornman, published the well-known 
Memoire against Beaumarchais. ^ The latter, fearful that the publication 
might have a prejudicial Influence on the fate of his Opera, exerted all his 
endeavours to postpone the representation, but the Baron de Breteuil, who at 
that time exercised sovereign control over the management of the Grand 
Opera, turned a deaf ear to his solicitations on the subject. Tarrare was 
accordingly brought forward. The original Opera is in five acts : — the four 
first were received with unqualified applause, but some disapprobation was 
*' * during the fifth. Beaumarchais, who was that evening one of the 
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audieoce, was for a few momeDta paralyzed with alarm, but aooa reeereriBg 
his presence of mind, he stood up aod addressed the audience in rery hunble 
terms. He assured them that he considered their disapprobation perfectly 
just, that the hurry in whidi the piece had been brought forward, had pre- 
vented him from completing it in the manner he had intended, but that he 
should lose no time in making the .alterations whidi the judgment of the 
public had suggested to him. In the course <^ a few evenings the Opera 
was again performed without the slightest change* and by an unaccount* * 
able caprice of the public, it was received with the most decided ai^pco* 
bation. It was performed about twenty or thirty nighta, after which it was 
laid aside, until the year 179B, when it was revived with considerable altera- 
tions. A ballet was introduced in it, and it received the denomination of a 
melodrama. In this form it was once more re- produced on the Pariaian 
stage, some half doaen years ago, where it proved very successful, owing to 
the beauty ok the scenery -and decorations, and, above all, the splendour of 
the ballet — thus varifyiog the remark made by one of the characters in this 
piece-— en France, tout ru Lien pcmrvu tju on dante. 

Beaumarchais, in his address Aux AhcmnSs de V Opera, exfdains the prin- 
ciples which guided him in vrriting Tarrare. He says he took for his 
theme the following maxim :-^ 

Homme ! ta grandeur sur la terre 
N*appartient point il ton 4tat 
EUe est toute k ton caractere. 

For the exemplification of this proposition, the author exhibits two men 
in the most opposite conditions of life. The one, an Asiatic despot, possessed 
of unlimited power, and exercising It with ferocious tyranny^ is unhappy 
through the consequence of his own wicked disposition. The other, a man of 
humble rank, with no advantage, save the possession of a virtuous character, 
is in the enjoyment of perfect felicity. This point of contrast being kept in 
view, a very brief sketch of the principal incidents of the story will suffice to 
shew how the author proceeds to illustrate his maxim, by bringing into con- 
tact two men of characters so naturally hostile to each other. 

The tyrant Atar, king of Orrous, envying the happiness of his general, 
Tarrare, who has risen from the ranks, and whose virtues have rendered him 
the object of public love and admiration, determines to reduce him to misery. 
He dispatches a party of his guards, in disguise, for the purpose of secretly 
carrying ofif Astasia, the wife of Tarrare. His project is accomplished, and 
Astasia is conveyed to the seraglio of the tyrant, who immediately becomes 
enamoured of her, and, to express his admiration of her beauty, gives her the 
name of Irza *. Tarrare supposing Astasia to have been carried off by 
pirates, repairs to the palace of Atar, and entreats, as a reward for the many 
services he has rendered to his sovereign and bis country, that a squadron may 
be fitted out to enable him to pursye and execute vengeance on the destroyers 
of his happiness. To this, request Atar readily accedes^ but with the design of 
sacrificing the object of his hatred, and Altamor, who is to accompany Tarrare 
in his expedition, secretly receives the king*s orders to assassinate him. 
Meanwhile Calpigi, an Italian slave, the chief of the eunuchs of the seraglio, 
in gratitude to Tarrare, who has once saved his life, informs him that his wife 
is in the harem of the king. He forms the design of secretly introducing him 
to her, and for this purpose makes him assume the disguise of a mute. WhUe 
he is communicating his intentions to Tarrare, Atar enters from the apartment 
of Astasia. His declaration of love has been received with indignation and con- 

* BeaHOiarchais in a note on ibis name, observes " Irza signifies the finest among die 
ttost beautiful flowers, whicb in the Spriug, open their leaves to tbe rising Sun." 
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tempt. Raging with disof^Mnntmeiii^ and tlie desire of revenge^ he determines 
that Astasia shall l>e immediately united to one of the meanest slaves of the se- 
ragtio> and fixes npon the disguised Tarrare as her destined hushand. This 
circamstance of course appears calculated to fuciHtate the plan arranged by 
Odpi^. But Astasia^ on being informed of the dremttnl fate that awaits her, 
prevails on Spinette^ her principal female attendant^ to put on her costly oma- 
mients and her veil, atad to become her representative on the introduction of 
the supposed mute. Tarrare enters, and on discovering Spinette instead of 
Asiasia, condudes that he has been misled respectmg the fate of his wife« At 
fikis moment a party of the king> guards enter the apartment—* Atar repenting 
of the cruel' punishment to which he has doomed the lovely Astasia, has given 
^fders for the iknmediaite death of the mnte— The guards discover Tarrare, and 
he is led off a prisoner. He is now condemned to suffer death Jbr the crime 
of having eutared the seraglio. The pile is raised, and every preparation 
made for Us execution. Atar attends to feast his eyes with the dying agonies 
c»f the unfortnnate Tarrare, who is led on in chains. He acknowledges the 
offence for which he is about to suffer, but he informs Atar that his wtfe, 
lor whose sake he had been induced to commit it, is not, as he supposed, a 
captive in the seragKo ; and that Irza is not Astasia. The enn^^ed Atar 
directs Irzato be immediately conducted to his presenoe. Uer veil is raised 
Tarrare recognizes his wife, and both are condemned to- perish immediately 
on the burning pile. But the intended execution is suddenly interrupted 3 the 
soldiery and the people ferce im entrance into the 'palaoei and demand the 
liberation of Tarrare, whom the Oracle of the Temple of Bramah has pro- 
claimed as the leader destined to head the Persian forces who are assemUdn^ 
io oppose the invasion of the Christians. Tarrare, whose respect for the laws 
and love of order induce him to condemn this insurrection^ having prevailed 
on the rebels to return to their idlegiance, intercedes with the sovereign 
for their pardon. Atar, in the mean time, disdaining to owe his safety to Tar^ 
rare, plunges a dagger into his own breast, and Tarrare is by the] unani- 
mous voice of the people raised to the throne of Ormus. 

The progress of the story> as above described, is preserved with little or 
no variation in the Opera now produced on our stage. Indeed the only 
material change occurs in the catastrophe, where Atar, instead of the tragical 
fate to which he is doomed in the original piece, is, by a sudden and not very 
probable transition, brought to repentance, and by way of atoning for ail his 
tyrannical persecutions, raises Tarrare to honours and dignities. 

Besides the political and moral maxims, for which Tarrare was avowedly 
intended as a vehicle, the author had in view to present to the public, a piece 
formed according to the rules which he conceived to be indispensible iu the 
construction of a genuine Opera. Beaumarchais, in the address to which we 
have already alluded, explains at length his opinions on this subject. They 
are, it roust be acknowledged, just in principle, though we doubt whether, 
if rigidly carried into practice, they would have the effect of producing l)etter 
Operas than those which have been composed without the aid of any such 
theories. His chief objection against the composers of his day, was, that in« 
stead of confining themselves to the task of iooparting harmonious expres- 
sion to the text of the dramatist, they completely obscured his meaning, i>y 
their extravagant use of the reso^jrces of musical science, thus rendering 
merely a secondary object, that which should naturally hold the first rank in 
dramatic representation. He mentions the discussions he held on the subject 
with the late Salieri, the composer of Tarrare, who, he observes, was bom a 
poet, while he himself was in some degree a musician. Salieri concurred 
in his ideas, and, above all, expressed his conviction of the propriety of simpli- 
^ring recitative, and reducing it as nearly as possible to the style of ordinary 
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speech ; but he observed that the human voice in speaking, rises and falls hf 
minute gradations, which it is almost impossible to seize, and which are 5 
moreover, inconsistent with the rules of vocal composition, which admit of 
no other intervals than those of the diatonic and chromatic scales. It is 
certainly to be regretted that Salieri, in compliance with the wishes of Beaa- 
marchais, sacrificed many beauties with which he had intended to enrich his 
Opera. The music, though remarkable throughout for its genuine truth of ex- 
pression, and its correct adaptation to the characters and situations of the 
drama, occasionally, at least in the recitative, and single songs, becomes 
languid, and borders on insipidity. This fault, though perhaps not strikingljf 
obvious at the period when it was composed, renders it in some measure un- 
satisfiftctory, to ears accustomed to the high colouring and florid ornament 
of Operas of more modern date. Tarrare is subject to another disadvantage. 
A considerable portion of the music, to those who now listen to it for the first 
time, is divested of some share of its freshness and originality, through the free 
use ihAt has been made of it, at various times, by the manu&cturers of fin- 
ish Operas. Kelly, for instance, thought proper to appropriate to himself 
one of the finest choruses of Salieri*s Opera, for the purpose of introducing it^ 
along with other plagiarisms, into his melo-drama of Blue Beard, The cho- 
ruses, and other concerted pieces, in which Salieri has most freely availed 
himself of the use of instrumentation, are, generally speaking, to our taste, the 
best parts of the music of Tarrare. There is, however, one song which deserves 
to be particularly distinguished ; namely^ the romance which is sung by Cal- 
pigi at a festival, which, by the King^s command, he prepares for the enter- 
tainment of Astasia, during her captivity in the seraglio. It has long been a 
favourite in France, where, on the first production of Tarrare, its popularity 
almost rendered it a national song. 

The music, like the text of Tarrare, has undergone various modifications, 
-Salieri, himself transformed it into an Italian Opera under the title of Jlxur Ri 
d*Ormus, It has also been adapted to the German stage, and was a great 
favourite of the Emperor Joseph II *. 

The Opera, was originally preceded by a prologue, in which the author 
introduced, what he calls, the shadows of all his principal characters, for the 
purpose, as he said, of enabling the audience at once, to comprehend the na- 
ture of the piece, without the aid of those explanations, which tend to weary 
the spectator, and to retard the action of the drama. 

This prologue, as well as the Opera, was set to music by Salieri^ but 
it was not thought advisable long to continue its performance. 

The manner in which Tarrare is got up at the English Opera House, is 
very creditable to those who have superintended its production. It is a gra- 
tifying proof of the improving taste of the English public, that our theatrical 
managers, find it their interest to bring forward the works of men of genius, 
in preference to the insipid and common-place trash, which has so often ap- 
peared under the denomination of new Operas. 

Mr. Braham, as Tarrare, and Miss Paton, as Ninetta, (the Spinette of 
Beaumarchais' Opera) left nothing to be wished for in the execution of the 
music allotted to their respective characters. Mr. H. Phillips, too, was a 
very efficient representative of the tyrant Atar. A young lady made her first 
appearance in the character of Astasia, but her performance was of so very 
indifferent a description, that we shall abstain from offering any comment 
on it. 

It is our intention to present to our readers a few extracts from the 
music of Tarrare. We shall begin with the romance sung by Calpigi, to 

* See the Notice of Sallerl in the Parthenon, No. 7. 
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wUA we have befiwe allnded^ and in which he gives a menj account of his 
life aadadve n t of e s . Tlie'FreDdi words of the first stanza are inserted along 
with the rniiiic*. The song terminates abmpCly, lor on Calpis^ pro- 
aonncinc the name of Tarrare^ Atar rises in a fit of fiirj, and draws a 
po%SMra to stab Um— Astasia fidnts^ and the festiTal is broken ap. 



Tbe Engltiih tcnes do noc resemble the original, and there Is good reason for Uie devi* 
. Hie snbftdution hoirerer, miriit hare been improred^ If noc la poede merit, at least la 
Dditoa. The following is the oommeacemeot of the roaMmce, mag at the 
as we eottld collect the words. Air the book of the Opera It not yet pdnted. 




I was a daihbggs^ yowig fmow. 
Bat sotedmes got a little mellowy 
Whkk oAeo chaaeed die case to be, 

Ahi! pmrero Calpigl. 
1 took a wife to keep om sWady, 
For that I foand her alwayt ready, 
Bat die ooold drink as weU as 

Ahi « pofcio Cai^. 
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SKETCHES, 

OF PAINTING IN ITALY, FROil THE EARLIEST PERIOD OV ITS RESTORATION. 



In the short sketches which we have inserted of the early Italiail 
^intcri, we have been anxious that the facts and dates we have had occasion 
to iolroduce, »bonld be as correctly stated as possible. The irreconcileable 
differences, as to dates of birtbs, met with in authors, often renders perfect 
accuracy, as to the first era in the mortal existence of the moat eminent of 
men, hopeless. This is, in a remarkable degree, the case with respect to the 
great artist who forms the subject of the present notice ) over the period of 
whose birth there hangs on obscurity which forma o striking contrast with the 
celebrity of hit name, and which the researches of the numerous writers who 
hare undertaken to transmit his history to after Umes, have been un&ble to 
The I^t. Pitloricbc, the Elogi d'Uom. illustr, Toscan., Dargen* 
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ville, Vuut> UX] other tiKhaTltiet, «tat« OHttmat frnt, ia 1443, 1444, 144S, 
1468, (ud 1467- Though the Editor of the edition of Lionardo'a Treatise on 
ndBting, p«blMie4 a few jnn ago, ftl Rome, nd^te the year 1463, we are 
ladimd to conciM- with FloriHo, in preferring 1444. He wu bom aen 
Storence, U Vinci, the Vid d'Arno, wltere his fother, Ser Fietro, wu t 
Notary- By eoue it ■• Mid be wu ■ natural ion g by others, that he wu 
the legfaiiMU offspring of the flnt trf ttiree wlna, whom Ser I^tro married. 
Be tUa u it may, Ui fiitber, observing the decided predilection Lionardo, 
erea in his eiirliest yews, msaifesteil fbr the art of design, placed him un- 
der Aadna Vcrrochio, but the pupil, u bu already been mentioned, sooa 
otoeUed tb« master. 

Klatinga by Lionardo arTBOt often- met with-, and some of his best workt 
an be known only by eoines. We select the following figures from his cele* 
bratcd pictnr« of the Epiphany, in wbich thejr form a grou^ on the right of 
tlMVlr^avdCltiM. 
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TWf V^cPfftt whkK like many otker* c«mbmdcc4 bf Lkntrntd; mm 
IbH imfinirtrd by Mbh id renariuiUe for the richiMt of tbe cumfpoaliao. Mi 
titt Bttteral di€|K>ahiQii aod otuMctarotic exf t eiiloEi -ccf ib« ^wccft* 

Air m vtrf fftriy P^iMd of liffl» liWoMtdo WM dUtia yi ial wd for At vsrie^ 
asd extefit of big scudief. While at Mila^i wbUber ke w«b lot iU4 by tk^ 
Duke Ltidovioo Maria Sfoni|k> be noi oi^y IcmmmM aa AQ$A^my of Deaiga, 
but cKreel«d the making; of CaoaUi aod other piibUa vorka* AnM«f the pie* 
ttttaa wbiek he executed at the de«ire of the Duke, the most eelebrated.M tShtf 
Laei Supper, in the Releetory of the PoowJcaM of SBiit4 li^ria deOa 6rmkt4 
Uftfortimately this ptclnre, whicb wae pai^ited on a doiop waU^ aad ahauie* 
folly ncgleeted aM h\|iired by the Monks, wag goon destfoyed> but th^ «k». 
l o a i t m a edplae which were vade of it, by I^iooardo'f f«pi|g» aiMl otbera, 
prore it to hbye been a moat eatraordiaary work of art, and well eaUtfed lot 
the eolafpet which hare been beatowed mpou it. Several mntoitHfi^ at* m^ 
latMi of thig picture. It ig gaid by gone wrtterg, but comtfadifit^ by otlveiw^ 
thai tbe head of Christ waa left unftniahrd, becauae Lioaardo found hiaftself 
ijaapable of reaching thai divine expregaioa which he wished to give to tha 
cottstenaooe. U ig alao reported that he experienced an almogt equal difllctdty 
i» producing a auitable repregentation of ike baaeneBB of Judas* The Prk>r of 
tkaC6nTeRt« who conpiidiied of the painter'g defciy, ig guppoged to have becA 
pooMied by havhig hb bead placed on the vacaat ghoulders of the traiterotto 
apaa i le ; Lionardo telMng tbe Duke that ho eoold ftod no countenance more 
aaihible to the cbavacSer. Tbe story is more aumsio^ than probable. A 
bMMmroug tfai^eat of Lionardo ao to do, ig perhaps its fowdation ; for it ia 
iaeradiMe that Che Prior should hi^e allowed himself to be ao exhibited in a 
place over which hb authority wag dottfotlesB paraoiooDt. 

It would be guperfloous to detail the priacipal eventg of the life of lion* 
afdo, which, ftefm bis celebrity, ro^t be lamiliar to most of our r^aders^ 
HnBee it to gay, that after big competilien with Micb^ Angelo, and hia 
journey to. Rome, he accepted, in a very adrasiCed age, tbe invitatioa of. 
Raa^ I. aod repaired to the Court of France. Uu fell ill at Qoux, near 
Aflibea, and Francia Tisited hm on hia gtck«bed. Lionardo endeavoured ta 
raiae himsetf op ia the bed, to receive big Royal guegt^ but wag unable, from 
weaknegg, Francia ran forward to support him, and, tbe artiat died in the. 
armg of the monarch Thig happened on tbe 2d of May, 1519, and, conse^ 
quently, if we be right in making 1444 the d^te of Lionardo*g birth, in the 
75th or 76th year of big age. 

It baa been gaid that lionardo painted in two diffireat mannera. The 
one to produce a powerful eflbct, by opposing deep ghadowg ta very bright 
lights, ag in big portrait, in the Florentine Gallery. Tbe other to «dmit n 
more uncongtrained play of the middle lints, and thua f o afiay the harshneaa 
of tbe firgt^ and to give a gwater degree of eoftneas and rotundity. Of tbi« 
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laat siyle> bis Madonna^ which is, iSr ^ss, in the Palace Athatii, haiB beea 
cited ad on example. Strictlj vpeaking^ however, no particular xnaaoer atn 
be attributed to Lionardo. In hk old age, he anxiously looked forward to= 
iin{yrovenient in his art. In the progress of his works, he was, in general, so 
Httle pleased that he felt reluctant to ccrmplete them. When he began a 
picture, he was observed to experience as much agitation as if he had been a* 
atudeni going t6 compete for a prize. In short, he was constantly under the 
influenee of a restless desire of perfection, and had none of that setf saetisfied 
torn of mind v^hieh disposes its possessor readily to resolve into a fized^mAB- 
nttp This may, in some measure/ accoirat for the very few pictures to be 
fScmnd, M ithich Lionardo had been induced to bestow a finishing touch. 

Lionarrdo left to posterity, in manascripts, some memorials of his genius, 
no less valuable than his pictures. Part of those, have, however, beea lost bj 
neglect, and only ode, his Treatise on Painting, has been printed. It was first • 
published at Paris in 1061, in folio, by Trtclvet du Fresne, who, in preparing 
the work for the press, used two MS copies, one of which Poussiu had iUus* 
trated by outline sketches. In the same year, a French translation appeared 
at Paris, also in folio. From these, or subsequent French editions, the nume^ 
rous translations in English, German, Spanish, and other languages have been 
made. There is even a Greek translation. The Italian editions are nearly all 
copies of that of Paris, with the exception of one published at Rome, in 1817 
by Signor Manzi, keeper of the Barberina Library. This edition which sup* 
plies numerous deficiencies in the Paris publication, is made from a MS in the 
Library of the Vatican. The corrections, as well as the additions, made by 
this MS are important. The pen and ink drawings of the original, are care* 
fully copied 5 and Notes are added by the Cavalier Gherardo Rossi. 

From a MS on the Anatomy and Mechanism of the Human Body, an 
extract or fragment only has been published j it is entitled— -'^ Fragment d*un 
trait^ sur le movemens du corps human, et la maniere de definer les figures 
snivant deanregles g4om etriqttes,&c.** 

Lionardo*s studies embraced Music and Poetry. Of what he did in ^e 
former, we are not aware that any memorial remains, and of the latter, we 
have only one specimen, the following sonnet which is preserved by Lomazto 
in his ''Tratto della Pittura." 

Chi non pub quel che vuol, quel che puft voglia ; 

Che quel che non si pub folle h volere. 

Adunque saggio Tuomo 6 da teneiie, 

Che da quel che non pub sno voler toglia, 
Perb che ogni diletto uostro e doglia , . 

Sta in si e nb saper, valer, potere. 

Adunque quel sol pu6, che col dovere 

Kc trae la ragion fuor di sua soglia. 
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Hh s e mp r e b da voler quel che Vuom pote j 

Spesso par dolce quel che torna amaro : 

Piapsi gi^ quel cb*io volsi, po^ eh'io Tebbl. 
Adunque to Leitor di qqesle aote^ o^ 

S*iite rwA cMCf boono e agW aHri ^^/ 

Vogli sempre poter quel che tu del^j. - 'J 

\ ' ' < 4 

ITALY DESCRIBED BY GOETHE. 

It is a pleasant journey from Verona to Vicenza. l*he road rttD» 
North-west, by the side of the mountains* The projecting part, on the left, x^ 
composed of sand^ calcareous stone, clay> and marble. On the heights ar« 
seenhouses, castlesj^ and vUli^s. Ou the right, the view is bounded by a plain. 
The road/ which is straight, broad, and iu good repair, passes through a 
fertile country Here are long rows of trees, with Tines twining to their very 
tops, the branches descending in long festoons, and the ripe grapes banging 
beneath them. The road is covered with people, occupied in all sorts of ways.. 
f was particularly struck with the narrow wheeled carts, drawn by four oxen, 
and filled with large tubs of pressed grapes \ the drivers standing upright in 
those tubs when they were empty, seemed to form part of a triumphal pro- 
eession of Bacchus. The spaces between the vines are planted witli all sorts 
of grain, and particularly with maize. 

On approaching Vicenza, the mountains resume^the direction from Nortb 
to South, and bound the plain. They are said to be volcanic. Vicenza lies at 
the foot of these mountains. 

Though it is only two hours since I arrived here* I have already beea 
through the city, and seen the Olympic llieatre, as well as the buildings by 
Falladlo. There is a pleasing little book publi^ed here, for the use of 
foreigners, fiill of engravings and explanations^ It is impossible not to be 
struck at first sight with the beauty of the buildings in this city ; their 
grandeur and solidity cannot fail to delight the eye, while the fine harmony of 
their proportions must satisfy the mind, not only nrom the reflections suggested 
by the merit of the artists* designs, but from the variety and beauty of the 
perspective view$, in -proportion as the different parts of the building approach 
to, or recede from, the spectator. Such are the effects of Palladio*s works, 
which always bear evidence of his powerful genius. In common with all 
modern architects, Palladio had to encounter great difficulty in the eiaploy- 
ment of the different orders of architecture for the construction of ordinary 
buildings 5 for the union of columns and walls in the same edifice must always 
be a stumbling- block in art Yet, how well he has succeeded in combining 
tliem How he imposes on the imagination by the completeness of his works, 
and makes us take for a reality the illusion he has produced ! All his concep- 
tions seem to be the result of divine inspirations, and his works resemble 
those of a great poet ) who, by a happy combination of truth and fiction, 
creates an ideal picture of enchanting beauty. 

The Olympic is an ancifsnt Thea^e^ on a small scc^le. It ia uncommonly 
beautiful ; but in comparison with our modern Theatres it is like a young 
man distinguished by a fine person, and an air of nobleness, and opulence, by 
the side of a ma^ of the world> whose skill and experience recommend him to 
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notice. The ay peannce of the hitter is neither so noUe^ n<Mr so graoelbl j 
but he knows bettec.how to turn the qualities and means he possesses^ to 
adYantage.* 

When we examine on the spot, the magnificent bnildings of Palladio, and 
see them disfigured and degraded by being made subservient to the lowest 
wanis of meo^ when we reflect on the immense disproportion which exists be* 
tween these admirable conceptions, and the fM^ties of those by whom they 
are perverted^ on the contrast between such noble monuments, imd the Tulgar 
habits of the inhabitants, we are natumlly led to conclude, that every tiling 
else presets the same unpleasing opposition. In fact, we must not expect to 
receive thanks for ai^ efforts, to inspire men in genersl, with elevated senti- 
ments, to ^ve them a high idea of tiiemselves, and to point out to them, the 
moral beauty attached to a really noble existence. But if we deceive them, 
if we impose on their ignorance, encourage their heedlessness, or corrupt 
their minds, we may then obtain Uieir suffrages ; hence arises the bad taste of 
the age in which we live. These reflections are nbt made with the view of 
representing human nature in a disagreeable light. I describe things as they 
are^ and I think there is no reason to he surprised th^it all is as it is. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more absurd, than the contrast 
betwixt PaUadio's Basilick, and an old castellated looking building, with a 
great number of iri'egular windows, that stands by the side of it. I £uicy the 
great architect, would have been very glad to have got rid of this grotesque 
specimen of architecture, and its old fashioned tower. I can scarcely have 
patience to look at the ridiculous contrast -, for here again I find, side by side, 
the objects of my admiration, and aversion. 

I went last nigfait to the Opera > it was not over dtl twelve o'clock, and 
I w^ to bed immediately on my return home. The performance consisted 
of a piece very injudiciously made up, from the Tre SuUane, and Mozarf 
Entftlhrung atu dem SeraiL The introduced part of the music was passable, 
but is was doubtless the production of some amateur, for it presented no trace 
of originality. The ballet, however, was charming. The two principal 
dancers executed an allewumde with infinite grace. 'Ae Theatre Is new, and 
even handsome, though it has only the decoratibns, the extent, the plainness , 
and the uniformity of a provincial Theatre. The boxes are all adorned with 
drapery of the same colour, hanging over in front $ the Governor's box being 
distinguished from the rest only by an additional length of drapery. 

The prima donna, who seemed to be a great ravourite, was applauded 
with enthusiasm on her first entrance, and each proof of her talent, which 
not tmfre^ently occurred, was received by the audience with the most ex- 
travagant marks of approbation. Her manner is unaffected, and she has a 
fine voiee -, her countenance is agreeable, and her action graceful, though she 
is somewhat deficient in the management of her arms. 

I this morning visited Doctor Tura, who devoted himself for five years 
to the study of plants* He formed a Hortus $kaa of Italian flowers, and under 
the last Bishop he established a botanical garden. But all this is now at an 
end, the Doctor's medical practice has superseded the stody of Natural His- 
tary> The Hortm siccus is worm-eaten, the Bishop is dead, and the botanical 
gnnten is turned into a field, and planted with onions and cabbages. 

Po«tor TunsMS a very good sort of man. He told me his hktory with 
a great deal of frankness and simplicity. He exprrases himsdtf agreeably, and 
eoocjsely. His collections were piDbaUy not in a state to be seen, as he did 
not propose shewing them to me« 

I have seen the old architect Scamozsi, who has published thei^rodes of 
PalUdio. He IS a liever architect, and passionately fond of his profession. 
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I derifed great pleaaore frooi his instractiTe obsenratioiia^ and be seemed 
{pBtified by my aUentioii. Among the bnikliors of Pfelladio, there is one 
-which has always been my particular fiiyoarite ; I allude to the house which 
he himself inhabited. When seen from a near point of Tiew^ its beauties are 
totally different from those in the engraving. I should- like to see it drawn 
and tinted with the colour which time has bestowed on it. It must not, how- 
eTcr> be supposed that the great artist erected a palace for himself. 

The iNiilding is of the most simf^a construction. It has onty two win- 
dows in fronts which are separated by a space that would aibrd room for a 
thinl. To represent this house propeiiy, it should bepaiuted surrounded by 
those in the neighbourhood. It woudd be a su^ect for the pencil of a Oaaaletli. 

[To be Omlmtied.] 



THE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, OR 
A SOLDIER'S FORTUNE. 

A TALE FROM THE H'ALUN. 



CHAPTER, IV. 
^ *tls a rare thing to And an honest aetrant ; — we are scarce.** 

As soon aaageatleman becomes infected with what he calls a ^' Taftte 
for phiiosophieal unprovement/' his first business is generaUj to carry noysti* 
fication into the most simple arrangements of his household. Thus the 
kitchen of the Chateau Migraoo was a perfect macazine of chemical toys and 
mccUanical inventions ; so much so^ that at length no cook in alt Italy would 
undertake to dress a dinner in it. For the staUes^ too^ it was not enough^ that^ 
to keep them of a proper temperature, the establishment of a thermometer 
was maintained in every stall > but in hot weather, to prevent the stagnation 
of faol air, they were ventilated to sudi a nicety, that not a horse ever passed 
five minutes of bis life in them without catching a cold whidi served him for 
the rest of it. But of all his domestic afiairs, those it was which concerned 
the management of his grounds that the Marquis most constantly and extra- 
Tagaatly in<hilged his passion for interfeifAce in ; and the fireqnency of these 
horticuUural experiments, joined to their invariable absurdity, had driven his 
chief bailiff, Signor Terratinto, entirely to despair. 

'' 1 will b^ it po longer,'* said the personage whoee province was fhos 
invaded, as he stood, unable to make up hb mind, or even to take his breakihst, 
amos^ strawberry beds half raised, and parterres of tulips unfinished. " My 
mind is oaade up. When a nobleman ruins his ovm estate, what can he want 
a steward for )*«inatters must change — oc^^Exit Terradnlo.'* 

** WeU done, Signor hmHV wmd a smart laci|ney, who ww cn^ssitig 
v«ith a coffec*4my, from the vestibule of the Chateau, to a range of detached 
offices^ built on ime side of the garden, in the form of a pavilion^-^*' W^ll 
labowrod, master Fattore— you'll get the rose trees in by the tkne the Omumer 
it over^ now, if you make haste.** 

But the sold of Tmratinto glowed with anger, even to a white heal. 
In his character, (professional) ^his reputation as a bailiff^^as having^ the 
maqa^cnseaft of an estate so ill guided as the Marquis Migrano*s^ was at stake. 
The vinea of the Chateau bad been pruned upon a new princi|^ in ibUi iaat' 
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ouUmpb, wd iUe couaequeBwee w«s» tt^ they yi^sd a gill of wine wba^ 
tbeybadmed U^ jrieVl abo^pihead. Thou tbe cucih»K»^ hed^-*#t % groat 
QX|^iM:««-*hiid beea wUeviKl wiih bouMly, 4q naka the cucumb^ii aU c#dbi« ^^ 
wtriofti 1 aod aftaff they had aw«Uaw«d tbo bcaiidy> the traiteroiu buUM bad 
Mfar conaa up at a)IL fiul a wQF»aa&ir thai^ thia had. to be told atil^ and 
tUft waa Qoa ia which the Fcead^ doQtoc (though he got blaiaed for a graitt 
many enormitias) reaUy had takea ao pait**-Cor ha couU get nothing bf it y^ 
the Uar^Vat had lately faUaa beaoiAad wtth a aew abwiidity^ jumt then getting 
iato vc^ua-^ha " Seioaoe of Craniotogy }'* and he had abaolutely, wly/m 
the precedHig tveaing> turned off e^ery labourer that had worked in hie 
gwauadi h&aving horavadiah and honeyauckle» cauliflower and gfiUAowarj 
alike to take their chance — becauaew upon Phrenological principle, from the 
direction in which the people's ears were hung, he could see, to a physical 
certainty, that they would, at some day or other, hang too. 

'* Hire more men, Signor Fattore," shrugged the bearer of the shoulder- 
knot. '' Our maeler a awa folly ia hotter than his eervants* wisdom,*' added 
he, departing upon his own affairs. 

" I can get no more,** murmured the indignant steward, '' and his lord- 
ship knows it. The war drains the whole country of hands, carrying our 
labourers off for soldiers. And besides," he continued, to himself, ''three 
gangs of people turned off within a fortnight ! — I should be ashamed to ask 
men to come to work, even if I knew where to look for them.*' 

Just at that moment, a low but massive door, which led through a wall 
covered with erapes and peaches, from the garden into the outer grounds, 
opened behind the speaker; and there peeped in one of the strangers whom 
vre left, an hour back, taking the road to Benevente« 

" Ajump from bobiiMl ahedge»** aay^a Spanlah proverb, " is better thaa 
a good awn's prayer i**-^y whkh parable the original diseur meant proba- 
bly to coQYey^ that to take ufKon the highway^ might sometimes he a more 
prosperous trade than to ask upon it Signor JPedriUo did not come absohrtely 
rroea behind a hedga* but he made hi& appearance something on the sudden ji 
aEMi'«<-aft tax as there might be any criterion for judging of a man's character by 
the condition of his coat !**^Ue did advance however, pretty openly^ with a 
bow» rather of the hywee^ an^*^" S^nor, the Mi^r Domo, if I don't mie* 
take?** 

The " Mi^r Doaio** cast rather a suspicious glai^ce, half aidewaya, at 
the person who addressed him i and**" No. — It was my mistake, I beUeve« 
leaving the door open that you came in at,* -*-(with a very expressive drawing 
up of the noae) waa Ihe r^y. 

" We heard that there were gardeners wanting at the Chateau,** said th^ 
first speaker, not overcome, apparently by this ei^uivocal reception. 

'^ Yes, but I am afraid they must not look like you," returned the patron 
of place, putting on his spectacles* and going closer to the applicant, in order 
to examine him. 

But a very short view of each other, under these improved circumstances, 
seemed sufficient for both parties -, for in less than a second, Ihe steward's 
countenance had lengthened seventy-five per cent between increased displea-> 
sure and surprise -, while the new comer, involuntarily, took several paces 
in retreat* or, as it may be expresaed more honourably, advancing backwards 
— towards the door. 

" Why-^ow the deuce !** exclaimed the bailiff. 

" Sure, I should know that face !** atammered the candidate for service* 

The steward atale another glance. " It'a that very rogue^ Pedrillo,** 
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said he, '' that listed for a soldier four years ago> when I lived with Count 
Vaporoso !" 

The stranger took a still more cautious observation — " It*s that very 
old rogue, my uncle Terratinto, and nobody else !** was his exclamation — ^hau 
aside. 

""So you want work as a gardener, eh ? And where.did you work last ? 
— ^The dog has deserted from his regiment, and is come to rob tiie house !** 
said the man in office. 

** Why we lived — ^1*11 treat him as a stranger and fi^e it out— We lived — 
I'd better call in my comrade — there are two of us— and he'll teU you where 
we lived," replied &e man in rags. 

But '' when a jest is so forward," as Falstaff has it, ** and a-foot too la- 
this proposition was too much for the patience of Signqr Terratinto. . '^ Why 
thou impudent villain !*' cried he, ^'call in thy comrades ? what, wouldst thou 
butcher us here in open ds^ } why Pedro !. Vasquez ! Ste&no !** continued 
the elderly gentleman, roaring for help, in spite of all the exertions of the 
younger one to stop him. — ** Why bring pistols, blunderbusses, I say, a 
blanket. Rogue ! 1*11 have justice done upon thee, wert thou my own flesh 
and blood." 

Hie stranger adventured one word more in the way of entreaty. It was 
either a " For heaven's sake !"— or a " Nay uncle !**— or some other of those 
general appeals to forbearance which a man usually resorts to when he feels 
that app^ing in any vray, is waste of time altogether ; but the only notice 
it received was conveyed in a fresh invocation to " Pedro,** and *' Vasquez,*' 
to ring the alarum bell." 

T%e menaced party cast his eye round rapidly. There was no one visible, 
and he seized the threatener of vengeance by the throat. This course has 
often been found to have the effect of inducing a gentleman to keep silence, 
after every other species of argument has failed. 



CHAPTER V. 

'* Qui ! coupe ie gorge/ par ma foy, pesant." 

''My body will be found, knave !** stuttered the' true mao; kicking 
and making what fight he could, to avoid strangulation. . 

" It shall be only the little bits of it then, depend upon it'* — still squees- 
ing harder, said the rogue. 

'' You*ll be hanged for my murder villain — that*s one comfort !*' squeaked 
the sufferer, quite in the throat, and almost giving himself over. 

"IshkQ cut you into so many morsels (after you are dead) that the 
Coroner, will never guess whether you were a man, or a beast," was the 
reply. 

* He who finds his breath fast going in a conflict,* so says the sage of 
Aleppo, 'should use it, while he has any left, to negotiate.'— '* My dear 
Nephew !" said the steward of chateau Migrano, in a tone between suppli- 
and suffo-cation. 

"My excellent Uncle ! — but will you cease your calling ?" answered this 
mirror of relatives, waiting for the pledge, before he let go his hold. 

"On my honour,'* continued the last speaker with emphasis, "we come 
with no ill intention.*' 

" I dare say you don*t,** rejoined the Fkttore, «* but why the deuce do you 
come at all ? 

" Do but hear me, and 1*11 tell you,** said the Nephew. 
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Vo« Hted to 1^ a footamft T* kept on th« Unclad 

I am a footman still/' shouted the firsts out of patience* 

'^Arejrou? th«ii your matter gires jroii a d«-->ii*-<i odd Uvery;* returned 
the last. 

" Livery ! Alas ! there it is my dear Uncle/' said PedriUo^ between 
and impatience^ '' if you would but listen to roe ?'* 

"I will listen to youy" gapifttOated the steward^ in hopes that some 
chance domestic^ or even the great dog, might come to his aasistance. " Hear 
you ! Heatren knows, I never longed so much to hear the end of a atory in 
all my life !*' • 

*' Why then yon shall know Uncle/* commenced the conUur " that, i^baa 
I enlisted into the Chasseurs, which I did, recollect, entirely in consequence of 
)t>ttr ill usage to me :**-*- here the excellent Yager in his postulate, did use 
something of an arbitrary assumption ; for his dismissal from the Caetle of 
Vaporoso, had, in foct, «roceded from his own undue freedoms wiUi the Coun- 
tess's washing naaid (or that establishment) and the Count's wine-cellar.-— 
But, '' l¥hen I entered into the Chasseurs,*' said he, " I went to live sorrant 
with the Chevalier Silvino Yitaktii a gentleman of as good expectations, as 
any in all Italy , although we are both of us, at this hour, walking about the 
country without a penny in our pockets $ and with not so much spare linen 
between the pair of us, as might serve to cover a cut little finger. 

A deep groan ^m Signor l\erratitito, was tira only re^y to this very 
unpromising ekotdium. 

" Lo\'e/' continued the relater " love it is that has left us almost as 
naked as they say he is himself. And well was it spoken, by the ancient 
philosopher, when he saw ft mad bull on one side of the way, and a Woman 
on the other, that he would pass on the side where the bull was > for that so 
he should get the less mischief of the two. 

''This passion of ours — " 

The steward bit his nails to the quick. 

« This passion was our ruin ! — we were beloved -, but we had a base 
rival/' said the relater. 

The listener, evidently questioned if he had not better have been strangletl 
at once, without hearing the story. 

*'Our mistreife's relations shut her up in ft convent. Forced her to 
marry an old monster of a lawyer^— or a Bishop— 1 dont exactly know what, 
but h« wtire a wig big enough to stuff a saddle with, and my master went 
mad. He wept, gamed, drank six bottles a-day, and neglected his duty in the 
regiment, like the devil ! At last he quftrrelled with his superior ofllicer, one 
day at a fu*o table, swordi were drawn, and the Colonel was killed upon the 
spot. We escaped > now I pray you uncle attend to this — we escaped, by 
dropping from Uie windows of the house, without ever looking behind us. 
But we have wandered since, in the woods and mountains, for a ^ole month, 
and ottrcbniition is kioWbeeome almost desperate. For to cross the frontier 
so as t» gel out of this fetal province, even in this disguise*, without a pass- 
port, ie impottible ; and vre changed our last penny piece, it was my Grand* 
mother's, and I had kept it in my pocket, seven years for hick ! at dinner, the 
day before yesterday/' 

Signor Tervatinto had heard the whole of this hanmgue, devoutly hopii^ 
etery moitotnt for sonM oasual diversion which might enable him to send die 
(deliverer of it, via, aD the scullions of the house, to make his peroration in the 
faofs^pond *f but there wAs noMng, as titnes were then, very improbat^ about 
the statement, and PedriOo's earnestness towards the. conclusion gave some 
semblance. Just amowiting to a possibility, that it might be true. Still there 
came the question^ true, or not true, irtiy should the bailiff of Chateau 
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Mig^raso concern himseif in it > he might i^eive the fiigflivefl imo th% cattle 
wittiout much riak^ but «tiU there was a riik and that of hi* place 1 tbou^^h 
tknt ha certainly had long wifthed to exchange for another. And then> again, 
there was the pnrtuit. And a good chance^ after the strangers were installed 
as laboversi that they might not be able to remain without too much danger 
of detection. 

Thef had no present moaey^ although the Chevalier had '^ empectations,** 
J if ^ey oaee departed without rewar£ng his services !— 'Besides^ the whole 
tali^ after all, might be a fiction ! 

'' It is a pleasant story, nephew, this you tell/' said Terratinto, tirfihg on 
thia last point, and afitoting more doubt, than he really felt, '' who hdped 
you to mv^ni it V* 

'^ It is as true, every word," was the ttply of Pedrillo, '^ as if it was printeil 

in a book.*' 

While Signer Terradnto was yetdebattng, how far the emergency of the 
Chevalier Silvino, at the then moment might enhance the value of any assist- 
ance which he,* Terratinto, might, render to him ; and moreover, how fiur a 
farm, rent free, in posse upon the demesne (assuming that there was suchade- 
metsne) — Vivaldi, might be likely to repay the loss of an actual, though not 
very profitable stewardship, as the Chateau Migrano, the thrum of a guitar 
was heard without. 

'' It is my master himself,*' exclaimed Pedrillo, 

'' We shall have our throats cut yet !*' exclaimed the bdlilT. 

And, the next moment, the taller stranger of the Cbausse^, Benevento^ 
with his mandoline still on his shoulder, it was the Captain himself, and he 
was out of patience, cut short the conference by walking in. 

[This stovT will be resamed in the first M(mthly Ntuuber of Oe Par^enon. See the 
Notice on the Cover.] 



MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE 



It. Was sometime ago mentioned in the public papers, that a yauth« in 
Berlin, ^o had distinguished himself by an extraot^inary proficiency in 
musical studies, proved to be the grandson of the celebn^ted Jewish philoso- 
sopher, Mendelkion. ' We now find, from the Foreign Journals, that he has 
published a Sonata of his oWn composition, fbr the Piano-forte and Violin. 
The Musicalische Zeitung observes, that dbis new composidon proves its 
author to be a true musician, both by nature and education* Menddshon'ft 
Sonata iqipeals at once to the heart and the understanding. It is a woA that 
may be recommended both to the composer and to the amateur ; and it will 
be the more likely to become a popular favourite since it doKcs not demand 
from the performer, any extraordinary powers of execution. Its dSffieuUlea 
are not greater than those which occur in Mozart*s grand. Sonatas for the 
Piaiio-f((^ and Violin, and with these compositions it mny also be coittparedj 
as to the kind of taste, which is requisite for its performance.' 

The ftst approaching York Musical Festival, for which, modt extensive 
preparations have been mue, commences on Tuesday the 13Ui of n^t .Month 
and will be continued on that, and the three foUowiug days. The pdncipal 
vood performers engaged for the grand Concerts to be given in the New 
Concert Room, we understand are :— Madame Ronzi Ue B^aii, Miss 
Travis, Miss Goodall, and Miss Stephens^ Miss Wilkinsoa, Miss Farrar, and 
Madesnoiselle Garcia ^ Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Sapio, Mr. W. Knyvett, Mr. Terrail, 
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and Mr. Braham 3 Mr. Bellamy^ Mr. H. Phillips^ and Signor De Begnis^ with 
a grand chorus of 90 Cantos^ 70 Altos, 90 Tenors, 100 Basses, llie report 
of velluti, having been engaged to sing at these Concerts, is now contradicted. 
The leaders of the instrumental band, on the successive perfbnnancea at 
these Concerts are, Mr. Cramer, Mr. Mori. Mr. Eieswetter, Mr. Loder. 

Among the latest musical publications which have appeared oh the con- 
tinent, a Mass for four voices, with accompanim^ts for a fiill orchestra by 
Chi^l-Master Von Seyfiried, of Vienna, is highly praised by the Genoan 
critics. Seyfried has long been eminent, as a composer of Chttrch music, and 
his style has been formed on an admirable model, namely, the great 
Haydn. Those parts of 8eyfried*8 new Mass, which are more particularly 
distinguished for the talent shewn in the composition, are the Kyrie, the 
Gloria, the Sanctus, and the Agnus Dei. 



ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 



Tarrare continues to be performed at this theatre with increased appro- 
bation, and there is so much real merit in the music, that we should be glad 
if our limits permitted us to give several more specimens of it. At present, 
we can only insert the subjoined piece, as any addition would narrow too 
much the sjpace occupied by letter-press. The change about to be made as 
to the period of the publication of the Parthenon (see the notice on the 
cover) will, however, enable, us to consult, more than we have hitherto done^ 
the taste of our Musical Readers, and at the same time to introduce more 
variety into the other departments of our Journal. The piece which we now 
insert, is the introductory symphony, as composed by Salieri for the original 
Opera. It, however, merely forms the opening movement of the overture, 
which is performed at the Lyceum Theatre. We are sorry we cannot give an 
extract ftt>m the vocal parts, in which Mr. Braham and Miss Paton are heard 
to so much advantage. We cannot but regret that they are not more frequently 
brought tc^ether in the course of the opera so that the audience might be 
gratified by the combination of their vocal talents. As it is, they sing only 
pne duet, and that is not one of the finest compositions in the opera. How 
di£ferent would be the effect of the first duo between Astasia and Tarrare, 
(perhaps the most exquisite morceau in the whole opera) if executed by these 
two performers, whose musical skill is so justly admired. 

Miss Paton, in addition to her high merit as a singer, possesses a very 
considerable share of talent, as a comic actress. She raises into importance 
the trivial character which is assigned to her in this piece, and throws the real 
heroine completely into the shade. 

With regard to this Operli, it may yet be mentioned that Beaumarchais 
thought it necessary to explain the motive of his choice of the name '' Tarrare^* 
for his hero. There was, he says, a little of the coquettry of authorship in 
this. The name was suggested to him by a well known tale of Count Hamil- 
ton. He wished to keep the public in suspense as to what the nature of his 
piece was to be. His aim also was to see whether^ after he had given a 
trivial name to his hero, he could succeed in elevating him to a high degree 
of dignity before the conclusion of the piece. Beaumarchais, moreover, con- 
trived to render the very name of Tarrare, the means of bringing about all the 
most striking transitions in his drama. The person of the hero, which is 
revered by the people, is odious to the despot Atar, and the name of Tarrare, 
is never pronounced in the presence of the tyrant, without fousing his indig- 
nation, and producing a change in the situation of the characters. 
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OPENING SYMPHONY OF TARRARE. 
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ST- JOHN AND THE LAMB* 

BY MURILLO* 

THE picture fVoih tvhich the adjoining Lithographic Drawing is takehi 
Vepre^nts a young boy caressing a lamb. A small rude cross -stafiT, with a label 
Attached to it, thrown at his feet, denotes that the figure is a young St. John^ 
and that the subject is an allegorical allusion to the '* ecce agniis Dei/* 
There is an inexpressible grace in the attiti^ide of this young bojr. He caresses 
his fayourite lamb \yith all the artlessness of childish affection 3 and in the 
loriginal picture, of which this copy is too small to convey an idea of th^ 
tninuter beaUties, the expression of Innocence is so beautifully mingled with 
intelligence, that we think we have seldom, if ever^ seen so perfect a repre- 
sentation of youthful grace and beauty. There is altogether too much of 
gentleness and placidity in this charming figure, to convey any idea of the 
%rild and austere character of John ; but MUrillo*s talent did not lie in the 
uppropriate choice of character ^ and if he has occasionally been fortunate in 
its delineation, it has proceeded more from accident than design. The ge- 
neral beauties of his style are those which we have just commended in the 
picture now under consideration, namely the Unaffected representation of 
isimple nature, particularly as exhibited in the countenances and figures ot 
diildren. His colouring, though not of the finest quality, is harmonious and 
-pleasing, and his chiaroscura is vigorous and effective. Murillo is one of tho86 
painters whose works afford gratification both to connoisseurs and to persons 
who have not made the artifice of painting an object of attention. We say the 
'artifice of painting ; for the mechanism of the art is, after all, but a trick 
^hich different men perform after different manners^ though they all have 
the same object in view — the imitation of Nature. Not that we would imply 
that the imitation of Nature is the sole object of dignified art. It is rather to 
t>e considered as the means through which the painter is to obtain the great 
^nd of appealiiig to the passions and the understanding of men. So that> 
though the imitation of Nature, in its most limited as Well as its ihost ex^ 
tended sense, is the grand end and object of the artistes study^ it is by nd 
means the sole intention bf his Works. Murillo received instructions from 
Velasquez, and these two artists were the ornaments of the Spanish school 
of Painting, but the Works of the latter are not near so well known in Eng- 
land as those of the former. Velasquez, having spent a great part of his life 
funong the finest productions of Italy, Was well qualified to direct the Studies 
pf his countryman. Few pictures by Velasquez are to be seen in this coun-^ 
^ry, but those which we have exhibit talents of no ordinary charactei^. Som4 
t>f his |>orlndts are surprisingly animated, vigorous, and rich in colouir. 

t 
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Bartolom^ Est^ban Murillo was born in Seville *, in the year 1618. He 
made his first essays in art at a Very early a^e, under his uncle^ Juan del 
Castillo, whfo had the reputation of an able designer, 6ttt to whose Example 
he c6uld not be mnch indebted for Such progress as he made' in colouiiDg. 
While yet in his pupilage, he painted several pictures for churches in his 
native city. Pedro de Moya, wbo had studied in London under Vandyke, 
having arrived from England at Seville, on his way to Grenada, Murillo, nho 
was then in his twenty-fourth year, wished to avail himself of the instructioil^ 
which might thus be obtained, even at second hand, from a great master^ 
but Moya found it necessary to proceed without delay to his destinatioD. 
The news of Vandyke's death made Murillo relinquish the wish he had fondbd 
of visiting England, which, however, he probably would have been prevented 
from carrying into effect, by the sixine poverty whieh deprived him of the 
advantage of studying in Italy. The spirit of Murillo was not easily 
depressed. He painted an immense number of small pictures of saints which 
he sent to America, and thus raised a sum of money, which, thoi^ not suffi- 
cient to enable him to travel in Italy, served to defray the expence of a 
journey to Madrid. On his arrival in the Spanish Capital, in 164^, he was 
kindly received by Velasquez, and in addition to the advice of that excelle&t 
master, he obtained the opportunity of cultivating his taste in the collecdon 
at the Royal Palace of Madrid, where some fine productions of the pencils of 
Titian, Corregio, Rubens, and others were to be seen. Among the rest wai 
the celebrated picture of Christ in the Garden, by Corregio, now in the 
possession of the Duke of Wellii^on. 

Murillo returned to SeviUe in 1645, and soon obtained great celebrity, 
by his numerous paintings in that city, in which he afterwards continued' 
almost constantly to reside. He .was invited to Cadiz by the capuchins, ta. 
paint the betrothing of St. Catherine, for the great ahar of their Church, and 
began the picture but did not live to finish it. A severe indisposition in- 
duced him to return to Seville, where he died in the year 16S2, in the 
arms of his friend and ptipil, Bon Pedro Ntlnez de Villavicencio. Murillo 
was foud of painting Peasant or Beggai" Sioys. His pictures were little 
known out of Spain until the accession 6f Philip V., when they begaa 
to be sought after in France. Many aftei^ards found their way to different 
parts of the Continent, and some reached this country ; but the late War 
edmpleted their dispersion. Mengs, in speaking of the pictures which in hia 
time were preserved in the Royal Palace of Madrid, says that those of 
Murillo were painted in two different styles'. " In the first are the In« 
carnation and the Nativity, both of which, moi'e especially the latter, are 
painted with great force, and fidelity to Nature, notwithstanding that they 
were executed before he aeqtiir^ that sweeti^ess which distinguishes his 
second style. Examples of this second style are afforded by paintings in die 
same room, partieulariy by a small picture of the Marriage of the Viigin^ 
and a very fine half length of St. James, whleh hangs in aji adjoining apart- 
ment t." 

The original paSnting, the property of Sir Shiktm Clarke, Baronet, of 
which we give a Drawing, was exhibited in the gallery of the British Institu- 
tion, in PaU Mall, in the year 1S16. When an ^chibition of the Old Masters 
eloses, it is customary to admit students to copy the works of Art which ore 
allowed to remain in the galkry 3 and as in general the owners of the pictures 
readily concur in giving effect to this liberal arrangement of the Directors dl 

* According to Bennudez Dicdoiiario Historico, &C*— Others say Id Fiiuj 
f Lettertf a Don Antonio Ponz. 
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the Jnstitptioiij it often happen? that youthful aspirants are thus a£forded a 
▼alaable opportunity for carefully ^tudyio^ isome of the masterpieces which 
fure preserved in the numerous c.(41ec]tion9 of this countiy. The St. John with 
the Liambj having been in this way left for iiie improvement of the students, 
a Sketch made ^m it in oil has ej^abled us to present our readers with a 
Plate, which we hope will bear comparison with the best specimens of Lithof 
jg^raphy that have yet been executed in England. 



^HE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, Q^ 
^ SOLDIER'S FORTUNE. 

A TALE FROM THE ITALIAN. 



CHAPTER VL 

** For look j^f Doctor ; say the Devil were tick oowy 
HU horns savired off, and bis head bound with a biggen ; 
Sick of a calept!are> taken by a surfeit. 
What would you minister upon the sudden ? 
Your answer— short and sound/' • 

A perfectly unclouded horizon of domestic harmony— a condition, ^baor 
late and uninterrupted, of connubial cordiality — this may, perhaps, be con^r 
jidered a blessing, scarcely in any house now- a- days to be hoped for. But 
it will still be something gained to the philanthropist, and the lover of unity, 
to find a Lady and Gentleman agreeing in the accomplishment of one end^ 
however they may be disp^sedr—ror benevolence cannot have all it wishes !-^ 
to tear one another's eyes out about the means. Thus, In the Chateau Mi- 
grano, the Marchioness hated philosophy ; but she signed away her rents in 
prospect to Signor Rubini, with the spirif of a Queen, for baubles which she 
neither wanted nor had present cash to pay for. And on the other haiid, thjo 
Marquis, though he held diamonds but as charcoal, and in a particularly use- 
Jesa shape ; yet it was pleasant to see how, with his ally Dr. Grenouille, he 
would still valiantly be concocting scheme after scheme, to get rid of what 
remains of property, the hct of his wife's assent be^ng necessary to its defea- 
sance, still retained in him. The pharmacopolist, personally, when he heard 
of her Ladyship's continued opposition to the Pontine project, looked wroth, 
as a monkey who has a thistle given to him instead of a nut ^ and the disap- 
pointment became more cruel, because it was so very necessary that he should 
seem not at all affected bV it. For the Marquis, however, as he had merely 
an instinct to ruin himself, he was not indissolubly wedded to any particular 
mode of bringing that result about ; and therefore, after rubbing his hands a 
little, and scratching his ear once or twice, and taking just three pinches of 
snuff, exactly four yards long each, Rhineland measure, he slid, with toler- 
jable temper (for a Nobleman) into the description of a new absurdity, and 
one upon which he had already — by overt act — committed himself. 

" And so you have not received the last Medical Journal then, yet — -nor 
the Philosophical Transactions, from Utrecht, Doctor ?** said the Marquis. 

'' Les Transactions Pbilosophiqucs } Ah ! pas encore, mi Lor,'* replied 
the Doctor — '* not yet. Mais tenez — I have de commun|catioi^8^Trance— * 
Allemagne — ^Angleterre— one— two— tree— by Icttre/* 
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" Well ! and what do they say in Paris and Germany, my dear friend V^ 
continued the Marquis, drawing his chair closer to the table, and pulling hia 
own nose a great many times — a trick that he had whenever he felt pardcu-* 
Jarly anxious or distressed — upon any subject. *' What do they say ? Is there 
any thing about my plan for the fire proof wash? Have tb«y heard of the 
Salamander pickle } 

" Your pickel, mi Lor!" returned the Doctor. " Ah, pardonnez mof — • 
but it is in dat pickel dat your Lordship's reputation shall be preserved ! Dia. 
meme moment, mi Lor, on va etablir a Londres— une nouvelle assurance 
contre VIncendie.** What they call iu England, one compagnie to put de 
fire out. Eh bien, mi Lord — tons les domestiqucs — all de man of fire — it i& 
de condition of dere place — dat they wash dere liand — se lavent— by de help 
of dat pickel — les mains — two times a-day, — toujours — in eau bouillante — 
boiling water j — and de engineer en chef, when he take his post — Begar \ 
^ shall be bake — for two hours — pendant deux heures — in de oveu — an he 
come up to table, apres, dans une pat6 — in one pie, prepare for dat purpose!'* 
It is a point, in telling a story to sene one's purpose, not to tell too good 
a one, and do too much for it. The man io the pie, had nearly written ml 
. ^Itra, to the wishes of the Marquis. He doubted, whether the hit made al* 
ready, was not enough. Hardly heard, the^-*' Mais Paibleu, mi Lor j" which 
followed, in the beginning of a new appeal on the question of the marshes^ 
The damps of the fens, he recollected, were so fatal, that no creature employed 
»ear them ever survived. ** The lives of our fishermen. Doctor,' the lives of 
bur fishermen ! Ague, Intermittent, Typhus, Dysentery, Rheumatism, and 
^iatica! How shall we manage all that. Dr. Grenouillc V* said the Marquis." 
But the Doctor had a bounty from Government, if he leased the waters^ 
<' pour les pecheurs } ah, bah ! mi Lor," cried he, " nothing caq be more 
ihcile, — II faut les preparer.*' 

'^ Mais comment j — But how Doctor,*' returned his Lordship, '' In what 
■^ay ? If an air to be sure could be carried from hence,** continued he, " firon^ 
the nearest salubrious point — supplied to them in barrels (for this had been a 
Ibrmer conundrum, in another affair of his Excellency's) something migl4 be 
done. — But then the expence Y* 

*' Ah mi Lor, pour la depense ! certainement, dat would be impossible. 
^t nous le ferons, we shall do it at the rate mpre sheap. Nous les preparer 
rons-^it shall be done, by de transfusion of de sang,** said the Doctor. 

''Transfusion,** Egacl, that's good ! What,withtheMoodof thevildduckj 
ihrew in the Marquis. 

Le sang du Canard,** urged the man of medicine. 
^But that practice has been rather questioAable;*' said the Marquia 
doubtfully. 

'.Mall pardonnez moi encore,** insisted the Doctor, " mi Lor dere ia 
09 question at al^— ^ey have make de new experience, les nouvellea 
elpreuves. Monsieur, I have encore de communication by lettre — ici, in my 

S^ket-<*iiQn, maisaulogis, I leayehimathome. Ecoutez, mi Lor-^Au Grand 
capital k Paris — 'Ecole de Medecine, I'epreuve des deux chiens — Pey take^ 
IjMt week, mi Lor, deux chiens, naturel entreirement different. " L'un c*e8| 
iin epagneul, spaniel what you call I et le matin, what you name ! ah, 
peste \ dog bull, de other. Eh ! Monsieur, voyez done, de vein is open— -de 
iayou, de pi|»e fixe- dey make de transfusion, I'epreuve, est finie. Par Dieu; 
no sooner de experiment conclude, but dis bull-dog— en chien de chasse — 
}i» roQ vid his legs down, dans la cuisine, et devore, from de spit, two perdrix 

f' ui se preparent, for the dinikef of the maitresse de la UEiaison ! Pf ndans qu^ 
epagneul, devenu matin — feroce comipe le diable, Sac;rie ! no sooner he get 
^^oie^ bij^t \Kt bi^ de leg of de ^([etiiiUion^me^ dat transfuse \aai, to de bone V^ 
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Hie idea of seeing this exquisite operatioD performed^ betw§§B Wfttif ' 
•id^ labourers, and wild ducks, revived, as the describer bad ex^8t6d| Ibi 
BAarquis's impatience to become a frog fisher. But still, the pieans WiF§ §B)y 
in supposition. The original obstacle still remained. The Marchi(^fl§§S WM 
at the bead of the treasury, and she would neither advance funds, td ^l§b ftC 
devoted croalcers, Qor believe that they could be made intcf oil, aftei: they WtK 
caught. 

*' The will of Providence be done in all things, Doctor," said thi Mbf§ttti| 
f— ''and our sins forgiven to us. But I do thiuk sometimes of the Ttlfkllh 696^ 
trine— did you ever consider it } that women have po souls?'* 

" Ma foi, mais bu, mi Lor,** returned the doctor, " and, as I haVi §6 gPlftI 
Idndness towards de Lady in general, I shall hope, for dere sake^ ^14 fttl Wif 
eart—-dat doctrine may be true." 

The event of this debate, which was stiU going on above staird) W&8 %^lf 
tified tp )i4Te nn ^nportapt effect on one which was also going on b^§W( 



CHAPTER VIL 



« 



Digging, proning, 



Mepdiiig of broken ways, carrying of water. 
Planting of worts and onions, any thing 
^That's honest, and a man's." 

Thb story told by our Chevalier Silvino's irregular domestic, WM tfUi | 
]the facts seemed strange ; but stranger news might have be^A M tew 
ynaking its way to the Chateau Migrano. Master and man, were alikt §Qt w 



money, and in danger. Silvino had slain his commanding ofiBcelr i JBomx wm 
the law stood, (if caught) might go near to be hanged for it. Ptiilfttte Aft! 
poly followed the steps of his patron, but he was nevertheless fl d§l@ftef 
from bis regiment ; and, for such, there was a statute, and a retn^t (VA tte 
gallies) made and provided. If they could have escaped into the MiraBtS§i 
Silvino had powerAil friends. Even in the neighbouring duchy df l^fM) 
they would have been in a new jurisdiction ; but to approach th^ flr^tifl^ 
without a passport was death. Meantime the war with France, wbi^ Wtt 
then stirring all Italy, crowded every province with barracks, ^9lA ^^9^f 
▼lUage with parties of military. Petachments, either in garrison bf f^fttit^ 
ing^ were found in almost every inn and wine house. Nor was it fkHy 1^ 
iKscouraging event than the sight of a guard house, stuck plump in ths ffilM)^ 
of the viUage of Benevente, which had led our fugitives to abatt^|6A ttw 
design of entering that locale, and turn back (they hardly kne^ Wtlb Wbftl 
purpose) towards the villa di Migrano. ' 

Now he who would thrive in the end, let him be watchful iq tte b^iils 
niog. It was easy enough to put a weeding fork into the haii^S Of tti 
strangers, and call them gardeners i bnt still — there was a risk $ ai^ piftoBI 
the eloquence of Demosthenes himself/ unbacked by the fact of the ^MiM^^ 
haTing '^ expectations,*' would scarcely have indueejd the steward di ^Uk^j^ 
Migrano to encounter it. Having made his election, however, Signor 'fUffkmltB 
inade the best of it : as wisely knowing that, it is but half doing a g^ Slto^ 
fo do it ungraciondy ; and the Chevalier who was of a t>leasant huiftdW^ ¥W 
Karcdy le^ diverted by the solemp reqiectAiUess pf hJs i^ew alljr^ |Hc0llf^ 
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sipn and demeanour, than by the long list which that personage went on 
publishing, of casualties and inconveniences, to which be was to be subjected 
in bis new condition. 
' *' I may safely say, that nothing but my respect for your Excellency's 

person- " '* Say ' fortune, plainly, my good friend," returned the Captain, to 

this same protestation on the Fattore/9 part, coming fpr the thirtieth time.-~ 
" Say fortune, my friend, plainly,** interrupted Silvino, laughing, — " w^ 
shall understand each other the better; and rely that I will consider the 
amount of my own necessity, rather than that of your assistance, if eyer I 
have power to apportion your reward.** 

*' Your* honourable Excellency will dp that which to your honoivable 
Excellency seems good," replied tiie steward ; whose veneration for a man 
that bad '^ expectations)** was not to be affected — it was part of his nature, 
U But your honourable Excellency — I blush to say — ^will have to lie in the 
barn ; I dare bring you to pp better accopfuo^ation. Hard it far^, your Ext 
celiency will know, in this life, with those whose business it is to carry up 
meat for the mouths of other men, and take the bones away for their own." 

€€ \Y)iy^ for the matter of the barn, steward^ a soldier may make shtft, 
if that becomes the worst part of the adventure," said Silvino, '* not to men- 
tion, that though it be ill lying, it will be the best that we have had, yom; 
nephew or myself, these three nights.** 

''And for the bones uncle," said Pedrillo, who now spoke (as in fict hi^ 
master did) upon a good breakfastr-'* a little, truly, suffices me, besides, yoa 
can lay it on the cats, and it is but now and then our breaking open the pan- 
try door.** 

*' With respect to emploympnt,** observed Silvino^ *' that we must have 
in some distant part, where we shall escape observation 5 imless any of your 
ladies take it into their heads to visit us.** 

*' Truly, and ibr fear of even that," said Pedrillo, " we shan't' hurt 
purselves with work, I dare say, put us where you will ^ but a little ditching, 
wHere there is a good shade, or felling a few trees, where you are not in a 
hurry for them 3 would be as well out df the way even of the females of the 
family.** 

Whether it was the mention of the '^ trees,*' or any other moving cause 
that raised up the fresh bug-bear here in Signor Terratinto*s fancy, certain it 
is that upon the very utterance of that suggestion, he did suddenly recollect 
himself how the places had become vacant, which the strangers were about 
to fill. Hd iPoked wistfully in the face of the Captain ; suspiciously at the 
nephew of his blood 5 thought of the Marquis*s phrenological abilities ; and 
wiis going to observe, as delicately as he could, that it would be well (at all 
events) to avoid the t:hallen^i|ig those faculties into practice — when the Mar- 
chioness, who, from her window, had seen the deliberative trio take up its 
position, having nothing else at that particular moment to amuse herself wiUi, 
took a fancy to know what was the subject t>eiog discussed. 

"Now there is a provefb^ which miist be familiar to every body, that 
*' idleness is the root of all evil." A most false and malicious libd upon 
" idtenefs** it is$ and after all, was most likely invented by somebodv who 
had never done any thing but be idk all his life. Because " idleness* being 
a passive — not an active-— quality, can hardly, by possibility, ever do any 
evil at all. And, in this peculiar case, touching the conduct of the Mar^ 
chioness Migrano, " idleness,** clearly, was not to blame ^ because her idle- 
ness, while she was only content to remain idle, did no harm to any bodyj 
and all the mischief that happened, had it been ten times greater than it wa^ 
became distinctly and obviously traceable (I say) to her being sp iVilfuUy in- 
dustrious, that, right or wrong, she would have something to do. But ta 
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. tliss.as i% may-^for I can say qo more upon the subject — down ber Ladyship 
csme— -not in a *' questionable sbape^*' but looking -most powerfully hand- 
80IM. And charmingly dressed too, Which is a great help to a lady's beauty; 
"whateyer peisons^ who know nothing aboi^it such matters, may say to the corf- 
trarj. A^ ^^ "^^^ whereof, tbe Cheyalier Vivaldi was' so struck with alarm 
and admiration, that he half drew himself up into his military air, and was 
going to make the handsomest bow ever made, since the time of Crichton, 
in all Italy. PedriUo had just presence of mind enough to prevent such a 
breach of decorum on the part of an under gardener, by touching the cuff of 
his master's doublet, which gave up the ghost, that is to say, the stuff — 
stitches and all — in the operation. And, #o^ T^rratinto, though he might have 
calculated this business of introduction miist 6ome at some time, yet he wad 
so entirely thrown abroad now, by its premature and linlooked for arrival, 
that he could scarcely, for his sins, reply steadily, even to those questions 
"which the truth wotdd have served to answer ; far less, at. once, as it was 

, bis duty to do, produce a round lie — and detailed — for the general Security. 
Afeantime, the Marchioness never saw that the party was disconcerted, be- 
cause she knew no reason why they should feel disconcerted ; and, looking 
at the strangers with that leisurely curiosity, with which people who are of 
tome consequence may look at people who are of no consequence, merely 

* a^ked the steward— -putting hct eye-glass up^'^ who those people standing 
at a distance were V* 

" Countrymen, if your Ladyship pleases — poor countrymen only — nothing 
elsfe,'' stammered Signor Terratinto ; motioning clandestinely to his proteges; 
as they were ** at a distance,'* to keep so. — *' Poor labourers, whom 1 am just 
hiring for the gardeii — with your honourable La^lyship's .leave ^ since his 
fioble Excellency, the Marquis, was pleased to dismiss all the others that I 
had, yesterdii]^ evening. 

" But the^e dont seem — by their dress — to be people! of this neighbour- 
hood ?" said the Marchioness. 

" With' htimility, no — may it please your Ladyship^s consideration,** re- 
iQmed the steward. — " None of the people of the iieignbourhood will come." 

The strangers; both, were too far off to catch the full drift of their con- 
-^ersation 3 but the 6old, tmabashed, gaze of the Marchioness, touched the 

* Captains pHde almost to the forgetting of hid peril. " I dont think we shall 
be able to stay ih this pla^e," said lie, in a low voice, to his servant. " I 
think we are on the move certainly," returned the latter, but with an expres- 
sion as though Im doubt was that they should be turned out of it. 

" If that be the case,** said the Marchioness, replying to the steward's 
last declaration — if " work people are scarce, it will be better to remain with- 
out fbr a time, than to admit pcft'sons who are perfect strangers, into the 
Chateau. And besides you call them labourers," contintied her Ladyship^- 
** one of these people is a minstrel, li it usual for tabobrers to travel with a 
guitar r 

" They offered themselves as laboitrers, and they are poor people,** said 
■ the confused bailiff. 

'^ It is no matter," said the Marchioness — using hef glass now rather 
more earnestly — *' we will not have them." 

In shorty people are apt to suspect a guinea, when they find it offered 
for a shilling. Her Ladyship did perceive something in the Chevalier's figur^ 
not like the style of boors in general. And, besides that there were good 
teason^ at that particular time for being cautious, if there was any disguise itf 
^ the case, St was more likely that rogues should be riinning about in masquerade 
than princes. Her absolute decision, therefore was, that " if the strahge'rrf 
' #6re in distress Ihey sho^ld be relieved 6ert^nly/* but on nd account— ^froU rf 
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flilteiti dR4 unknown — retained ds serrantd in the Chateaa.** — And &tr Pmi 
bii^ W§ttl<l* even then and tbere^ on the spot^ and subject to the bede&cUou 
ist ft few ibiUingSf have been compelled to evacuate the demesne Migraao^ if 
^rtaJB pF69?^ng occasions of the Noble Mar4ui9, joined to his arrival at thai 
ifkiiftl fSQV^^^^t ^^^ °o^ operated to produce a diversion in their fiivoon 



CHAPTER Vllt. 

f* In omcha, he's unutterably skili'd? 

if ever man spoke with the tongue of destiny, 'tis iie." 

Qil^p liiiiky thought does better sometimes than an age of redectibn ! 
if g6§iag }§ believing," said the Marquis Migrano, when Dr, Greaouille was 
ryn ii i §t^nd still, because the Marchioness would not believe that froes 
§§Uld b@ tTirned into spermaceti. ''We will do the thing upon a small sccue 
=lhePi J9 the lake ?it hand/* continued the Marquis 5 " and then her Lady- 
|hip*§ ppppsition — although she is a woman — must be at an end. Upon the. 
if^ff pffinpuncing of which his Lordship arose, and rah down staii^s; and 
trtV§f^§d U^e garden in hot haste j calling — Why, Terratinto ! Kna^e j Fat- 
f §Kg ! wb^r^ ^^6 deuce, and in the name of idleness, can the fellow be 
htdinS hwself ?" And this was the timely interruption which gave our fug^- 
|{V6§ 6n@ f\)OTe chance, by calling off the attention of the Marchioness, just 
ft§ 8h§ was desiring that they should " go, where Heaven might guide them," 
8=«Whlph was but saying, in another form of words—" Get out of the chateau; 

Tb§ Marquis, as he approached the deliberating parties^ noticed his 
Ladf §nly by a passing bow; and that was such a slight one^ that it might 
hft¥6 b§^n difficult to prove it a bow, if it had been challenged as a nod. 
SbI AFSbifD^des probably had no words to waste, when he leap^ out of the 
llftlbj in ipM philosophic extasy, (ind ran about the streets of Syracuse naked, 
tsx% fiPeee^ding which in the streets of Syracuse might be perfectly legiti- 
mftli and decent ^ but for which, in the Streets of London, even Sir Humphry 
£tovy hlffi^^V would be sent to the Tread-mill. Hi^ Lordship ne|;atived— of 
hii §WB wlvice — a question — something about being " enrhum^ f which Dr. 
SrenOUill^ addressed, in the way of compliment, to the Marchioness. He 
i9B9yl6lPlf scattered, and overpowered by interruptions, a most interesting^ 
ffl€dl§al dictum that should have followed; leaving notfaibg even audible bol 

{\ few dislpcations, such as " — Cold — diable— no respect of persons — great and 
|||§[aspe§te ! — take dem all by de nose/* — " Terratinto,*' said he, " attend to 
SI6pf666nUy- Muster every man you have upon the grounds, within tins 
fliOSeillr Take all the nets that are in the house, and all the reels and spearS; 
ftflid §§ild to old Michael! , the fisherman in the village, to borrow more* 
I^ ]^§||) the large boats be got out upon the lake, with Vasquez and Gip*^ 
fiftOi in ih^ gondola 5 and let every spare hand about the estate, aS you valde 
Iftf fe?§ttr» &e down at the water- side^ within these five minutes^ to mak^ 
M iJI§efiin<^nt under my direction.*' 

flow it is always a very honourable duty, io have to perform, that of 
iiitttflff iom^Ai^^s — and when one does not care whether they are stich aS 
Mb bt «x(scuted or not, it also becomes a very easy one. In which laitef 

fiNiteftS#llt> Signor Terratinto, finding his Lordship stand, would, with jmf 
IteAH^A quite oriental, have ventured to suggest So much. Bat his I^rd^ 
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rirfp> haviog smiled a triuihpliant'^'^ I tbiDk> now; "Wt tiUlll iHrnrioee yea 
Madam !** Co his htudy (whioh.did not eVeil extort a amik in reply)— ^fetnaiBcd 
i<ilftilfy abs<i^ct In hi^ personal reflertions ; wkistling one dote horribly 0iti 
«f tnne, And beating a cadesee wttb his right fool at the same timie^ by Isi 
too moch satisied #ith his amt arraagement of matters, tT#n to toiair a snf«> 
g««tion uttcreil by any body else. 

'' Mrv it pleftte your honourable Lordship/' b^gdn Id tAsintMto ibi 
bailiflF— 

The Ma? (|«^is d^w oirtt Ms #oclL«t Undlundia^ iUbd rim tltougk 

be desired not to be interroptcd. 

*' if your Honour's gracfonsnsss wonld be pleaied to Ibonstiier*— ** 

Hm Marqnts blew his nose, as if sonndiitg on some beW initmsttenl^ 
between the tnraipet and the serpent. 

" B\ei§9d SC i^lerr* said the bailiff, stiU in an a^Ek of Ibrty-im 4^ 
igne^ *' Yonr Lordship is to ^mmand. Bat, whal^ ? * 

*' But, what>*— Ha I — yon say toq^o«irS. But, what^— ^wftal for alwayi 
ymi lay'— Bot, what T* exclaimed the Doctor. 

** Why, Iml^Utr retortted the perplexed steward, stniiebteiiSdf Us 
person, and almost forgetting bis tone even of submisiiod, in the angef ea« 
«fted by this attack. — It Is ' bitt,* becaase hid Excellenejjr will hav« ordets 
obeyed thtft cannot be obeyed. It is ' bmt/ because be wiU have me md^tsr 
labourrrs whi^n he knows that I hare no labourers at aU. His ExceUeney 
^fll be so cW itable ai to recollect that it \lras his bonotirable pleasare le 
Ysad the lost woikmen 1 had on the estate a^ay last night. There ave 
two Indeed — ^bat oa^ two here^— have come this morning to offsr their 
aertdce $ but even thote I cannot hire, because her honourable Ladyship bas 
ani4>jectton. 

'' Objection ? Addle faddle upon olijcction i her Ladjrshtp^ I thiabj faai 9^* 
^says an objection," tnorted the Marqais. 

" Comment, mi Lor > Point de laborenr )*" desoanded the Doctor, in sar- 
^>fiM : for to do his saraty justice, he had not been a party to the frolic of tbe 
•oigbt before. 

** Yobr Lordship,** said the Marchioness, who had tboagbt tSie ''convict 
tiea,*' threatened "to be vbited npon her, quite unworthy a reply ^ but wbf> 
natertbeless, on the question touching the reception of strange gmfdeMrs^ 
held it necessary to speak — '* your Lordship will do vrell to use somt diacrt* 
tlofl in hiring servants, although yon have none in discharging them. Tbe 
tbur labourers whom you dismissed last night — and to whom I shall sead 
sitpplies of money this morning, w^e safe, harmless, and industrious |KO|dei 
These {lersons, who now offer tbemselVes, are strangers to the province ; and 
you know how dangerous it is to take such into employ.** 

" You speak Madam, as it is your custom to do, in perfect innocence ef 
^1^ that you talk about,*^ replied the Marquis. Those persons whom I dia- 
^larged from the chateaa last ilight,-^! tremble to think of 4he danger we 
iMcnped white they remained in it-><-were beings, according to every rale 
and principle, over whom vriad or water never can have |k>wer. The whole 
fiHit might cross tbe Atlantic to*-norrow, if tbey did but know their own 
IMfMcititfs, in a washing tub ; and they would get round Cape Horn, Wkb a 
^|at« in their very teeth, if they had but a copper stick to^ervc for a masty aad 
a 4ish cloth f<fr a sail.** 

*' I would pawn my li/e,*' ^aid the Marchioness, ** that these mea, whodl 
"^M WfU hire in tbdr stead, are deserters from the army ; yoa know, (the fm* 
giclvai, at this last shot, groaned in spirit) how full the oouatry la of sual^ 
people, and how many persons have got into difficulty on their account.** 

i 
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you. If I detected those foor people knt iriglK^ the moment I took teieatiir^ 
ijiftfaem, do yoa think; thattbese* if they ire deMitert, can tnettfe me } Te^^ 
|Mifito! " do yon ktthe pooffeHowd e<MDe ibrward. Send somebody U^ 
Aistboifs the biurbcr, and bid hinr brings hia ratora here diaectly. Doftai' <«»• 
stay— rye got my own wide eompassea about me. Qiet me tha rogues baaia 
^Mvad ) and I'H tell yon ^rhethertHey aredeaertera or not I in die tariddia^ 
nttn eye." '* 

''' Md« dodrnot-qoitc perhaps amolmt to'l^oA^alf ; but it ia «ot liie wocac 
^edgt for honesty neither ; — a man can hardly ba^thorotigh rogue, whQ»W 
recoils from any thmglike personal degradation. Thiaprepoaal about Ihia 
razors raised a doalvt m the Chendier s mind as to what be was doioe 5 be 
'bethought him, on a sudden, that a gentleman might die but shouu »t€ 
Mtoffate. Pedrillo had his Ceielirigs of honour too ;' and hft tho^ttht theie was 
j^preat impertinence iti' the suggeiSed ceremony. Tcrradntc^ allSougli plaasdl 
between two ft'res, did not care to oooMsit biosself e^^en so fitr as togo in seMck 
df the artist who should perfonn it. As luck fell out, to svokl a»'iiBaaadlBle 
catastrophe. Dr. Gienoutlle, declared that the head shavings woblfieceo|iytao 
tiindi time.' Bciides that, the Bfandiionesa, (to do ber Ladysbi||(jimice]^ pre^ 
tested Uiat no* indignity shoilld be offered' eVea to peasants in' her pi e wtt i i > 
Still, when the Mut|Uls agreed to^ nsake bis perquisition, eapii^ 6ntfriliu ; Che 
^ward shut His efn, that be ndgbt not see aooh a propo^, " atptin.^^mf 
way, made to the Cfaevaliei'; and the latter, but for the preaeaee of the M|f»r 
weald jplrobabbr have replied to^ Ift iir sacAi arw^, aA would, at least, have ter- 
minated the aoTenture. The Doctor^ however, not knowingwhat aerisia*he' 
urged forward, ineontinenliy puHeddot b t ^ tuM a a ' s. The ]k£rqnis called upon* 
the straaeers,^— '' the raggedeai to come first— -to approach and kned 'down' 
before bmi."— And the sSmard listened for the result ( wfthoUHlarin^ tokmk) 
much as a man who ciapa a torch to a powder magasnne m^bt be supptiittt 
%& listen for the ekfAoatoQ, when Pedrillo, l&e another Curtius, tbrowlng^biai* 
'WM into the gulf , stepped forward, and took the hasard of Us LoidsUfi^a 



Now the'Mftrduls M^rano did not hacdle ptople*s h<ads at 
phrenologists of a later date have taken to do ; peeping for a pcobabifi^ 
. wImu be predicted, rather than trusting to the actual organk; appearaocea. 
Fdr putting asMe the foct (wbleb she bad plumped upon by aeckient) jA 
the likelihbod of tbe questkm in nobt was, with the Marchioness, oatt^ 
jectu^. The country awaroied with runagates and outlaws, created dy 
the war ; which carrying peopte away to tkpA mdnst their wills, led diem 
' (widiout waiting for peraiission)'to tuceall opportunities of returning. Tbeae 
roYcrs, afraid to af^pear again at their own homes, wandered, aeeking ser^iee 
where they were strangers, and bad no character to lose $ on which accousc 
alone, as hirelings they were peftiqit- beHer n t i saad than found \ besides that 
-^^e Government hsd published replied edicts, makinp^ it penal to harbour* or 
eaotnloy thtm. But the Marquis ncTcr looieed- at this 1 he was a down^bt 
iiQw-^ar a phrenologist— though* be MttA before Gall*s day. He was no' 
trbbmer, nor niystifier, afraid ofprovinff too much with a principle, or cuttSi^- 
tdb for with an argument, and so breaking down* a ciorious science, aasome' 
nave done who came after him, to noting \ but amick and thhi backbooe 
predestlmrriAn, who worked away, right 00, trusting fo his own skill, and to 
the Teraciottsness of his art $ and, if ever IMS dlQ aeknowledge a bias, it 
was, that iut of an boMurable delicacy, tbongli peihapa an eamesihe oa^ 
IwwdnUl ieift riwa^awlirlktai*tbepaobdbility^Tal|parlbantnfir«ov 
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«' Ah ! Fvgitif !— he may Ay ml Lor> yon jOiittk r* taid the Doetor 

^ Hie sky ouiy fiiU/' nid the Marquis ; 'f «b4 thePo|ie of Rome (wba^s 
St. Peter preserve) cry larks ahout the city. B«t, deserter!** rnnyjupc*! 
iMa Lordship, taking the proportkms of rdatiYt imfvilse iipoo Pedrillo*s haad 
aaaeond 4iine. — *' Where jarere you hero, my good hooby, do yoii say* eh ^ 
ial^isnafaardy } It's a miracle how he erer got away from there, I am jiipiyi. 
Gbeumstaiices are strooger sometimes than natural instinct, but ibfi isrtimt 
mf'liis iraTds oughl to hwre been from one ^ahtage bed to another. Yw tfm 
finotor/* said the Mas^|uis, tapping the |dace m pointed to, *' i^ htmj» 
Upraoiyan of ' JbepmotiTeness' than a mole.** 

'' Ah, justement mi iior' ouH^rdat is certain,*' jMsart^ the J)«oCor, '^ tif 
a^wdd live in a hole.** ** I never saw such a development of inhahitivenessm 
jBf practice** cont^ed the Marquis. ''Thf poor fellow ought to have sprung 
g«pte the corner .of a coal cellar 3 and died, and run to seed, without ever 
idgming out of it, like a masdpoom. Jjeai de s, deseruipis ^pfirn the army ! one 
inmtV of a pep gim jwojuld be the dei^x>f hiiii. His organ of fear sticksout 
jmimgl^ as a walnut** 

^ I can assure your Lorddiip,** said the sufferer, who fdi piqued at this 
JiSi imputation.— - 

'^ No you cant assure me, yon deg»** islenupled his Eatc^Uaocvi to 
idant take the trouble to tell me any tbuig. I know what you are^ bsUer 
0HI you do yourself.*' 

.. '* He has a touch of the oiganofdestruoCivenesi^** continued the Marquisy 
4^gaia measuring. 

Ah ce n*e8t pai beaucoupTrthat i# m^ much»fatd Dr., |3repmiuUfi«' 

'' *Tis not much certainly* He might ^l a jme" ^^ryed his Jljordsbip 
ji^gain, ''not ^more. Besides, I am indihed to ^ink uey are wrong nt Oarm- 
jitadf, in aacribjioig imrder to this partkmhir ftirmatiou ; it is far aaore often 
tibeieai^of iociiiiations, that we dont f ed akroicd at half aa miicb. One 
^mm murders, and robs ^ this is not the propensity to kill, it is an excess hi 
tfie organ of acquisitiveness. Another stabs his rival from jealousy, here yon 
Jmive &e organ of .amativeoess* A serf in Rassia, shpots the Lord who tram- 
ftm cm him ^ "« Japanese, for honour, rips out hif own focrwds } Brutus slew 
jGmar ; Virgimns his daughter ; aU theM '' mardars/' dajopx po¥ieed from 
MM$ peculiar organ, the act wiE result from the exfi^M alm^ of 9py.— But 
Ab fellow will do. Now, let me seethe other* Vfpoi tbe jpn^ pomt, your 
^Ladyship's objection, certainly is not borne out. 

The Chevidi^*s time waa arrived^ lie cimld «ot have asade oip^ his m^jid 
^ let the Devil lay ban4> on him, wjlihout ^esisti^e^^-«bM^ 1^ yentured on« 
inlbrt, in hope to escape the ioflictiopj npfi at the jame time avpiii the coii- 
^aaqnences of withstanding it. He came forward, with an air of humUi^t 
■mt quite, however, rustio or ungraceful | and merely bowed,, as he uimIuh^ 
Us giutar from his shoulder, without speaking, as though in attendant 
€$if 1^ Eacellmcy*s commands. 

i ■/ It was a ticklish posittou for M sides ;- but perhaps there was somethii^ 
in Silf ino*s manner tlmt depreeatfd a treatment of rudeness ; and he alMira^ 
iei, without hesitation, V that he had been a soldier," to tlie Marquis's 44- 
vsaikl about his former means of life. 

. ' " What, you admit it then 1 and her Ladyship is right !'* said the liar-' 
^ttis, father surprised. 

' ^'^ To a Noblemah of your Irordahip's skpU»" i^Bed the CapKpdn,/' i^ 
ivMU- be ^sdeas to aAresr aay^ untniith r but I need^ sd^^ 
|iever been a ^esei^.." 
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^ Hat 11 feii adtfi un pea le Troubadour, rai Lor,** tlaki fte Ddcter. 
'^ Yott iing •omatiine a litlcl mop ami ; is i| not ao T* 

f^ Wbieh is a trade ititlier of wandering idleness $lian of profit, or repa* 
talioft> I doubt,** observed the MaFchiodess. 

'^ lit is indeed an huasble calling, may il please your Ladysbtpi 
jUitd the Cbeyalier in a subdued to^e > but it is one Wkicli, ra far as 

K, has been attendant on the trade d arms ; nor hnVe its followers 
the ebiklFen of meanness of dishonour,*' Then preluding fur a 
OB his mandoline, as if to asV a peraiission, which her ladyship, however^ 
Milber grafted por reftved» h4 sKdg, ^ilh what little skill and exec'iilMa hft 
might, an irre^lar ballad, popular at that Ihne, and periuipa la tWa day* 
4mong tbe soldiers^ and hi ^he handilti camps of Italy. 

6QNG, 

The sight star sparkles brigfatiy^ 
And whispering through the trees, 
That wave their branches li^htly^ 
Soft plays the western breeze i 
9«t ere the dawn of momiiii^ 
Shall wrap yon hills in grey, 
9^ore tQ-mQrrpw*8 dawnii^ 
Dear lore If must away. 
neB grani some precious pledge^ k>ye3 
Tbjine o^n true kpight to cb^r^ 
49d fpraaaost in the figfa^ Ip^^ 
•haniMetky 



% 
Ifhsi m^oalight that gUtteri a*er riU aod 9^^ fouotaiQ^ 

But it fiills where he Ke^, on the blea|c, barren mouBtain^ 

The dark rock bis pillow^ tbe blue heath his bier. 

9ar Ilia brand il wea faithlsai^ tbongh true waa his %«afrf U 

A94 a tn^r has Taaquished the loyal and bruTe 3 

Bui the haud of bis lady shall twine iprith fr^sb laureL, 

V» oyptey thai w«ep9 e*eir tbe Cavalier't gravf*** 

The children of science should have some feelings of kindneta tot Hm 
tMdlW #f «MI^- '' J^ is aooii^h.** said tbe Marqai^ " Your Ladyship is too 
Tbe itraigeni fball both be hired, sublet to my having their heads 
bPl|feyer> a|aiiK>?e convenient opportunity.** To tbe inexpressible 
then of Terratinto himself, as well as of our two fcieads, the steward 
maorierfd instaatlj to set his new hands to work^ and bis Lordship, 
inviting the Marchioness only to witness^-and then deny if she iwtulH— bi^ 
fropBM eftpeHnieat upon the lake, suggested thai the whole party should 
§0 bl fHNPt ^ Uie Countess RoeeUi^ and t^ her akMig with tbem m U^ir 

*^ I will wait on you as fiur as to see my cousi^ wbo is taking her usual 
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wmlk I svppose, my Lord/* said tbe Marchioness ; ''but your experimeDt— •! 

i^gwds tbe point we discussed at breakfast — will produce no change in my 

dstermination. " 

" Tbank heaven^ we are safe for the time !'* ejaculated Terratinto, as he 
ad the Captain and his nephew to load themselves with nets, oars, ab4 



p^er acquatic appendages, from a depAt in the pavilion. 

** Depend upon it my Lord/* said the Marchioness, looking again at the 
oriMipe, '' you have got more than you contract for, in your new do* 



" 1 shall never cease to regret that I did not study craniology, forty 
f€Bn ago/' said tbe Marquis, as he went off ; "as in that case, I should 
not have married the Marchioness without having a cast of her bead first 
Ukea in plaster ; — and when I had once seen that, I should never ha% e married 
]nr at all !" This remark wa« addressed to pr. Grenouil'e privately j hut 
iha Doctor, conscious that be was sufficiently unpopular with her Ladyship 
alf awly , and having hit own reasons for not carrying the quarrel far- 
ifaer thu was necessary^ only shrugged his shoulders without adVenturlnf A 



CHAPTER IX. 

f* Geatil, OioTaae, ricca, onesta, 6 bella." 

Tbe Countess Eugenia di Roselli was a noble widow, almost lo thjn 
yai, imtber than in tbe bloom of youth } rich, beautiful, accomplished, virtu* 
fMm «Dd witty ; but with all these good qualities, a trifle fantastical. Her 
fauiband bad been an Italian nobleman of the Migrano stock — the Count 
Bliadamanthus Roselli, late Supreme Judge to the Criminal Court of Modcna, 
to whom she was said to have been married a little against her inclination \ 
htti scandalous reports will get abroad about the best regulated families -, and 
tM> ibundatioo was ever pretended even to have been discovered for tk^e 
itHDOur ia question, beyond the fact that the Countess had been just eighteen 
years of age, on the day of her wedding, and his Eminence the Justice, onVv 
sixty. Two points connected with the matter stood beyond dispute, from 
iRFfaich the world was at liberty to argue as to what had been the extent o£ 
tbt Count's matrimonial felicity, as it thought proper ; first as that his Lord* 
•hip bad died (however happy his state was) after only twelve months enjojr- 
BieDt of it ( and next, that in dying, he had left his widow an unfcttere4 
property of eight thousand crowns a-year ; — for what followed, tbt* constancy 
of mourning (young as she was) professed by the widovf , was such as rea- 
dtred her the astonishment qf all tbe married gentlemen, and, of course, the 
atemination of OHyst of the married ladies, within her connexion. 

But, among these last, the Marchioness Migrano, particularly since the 
CaamleM hfui reeided in the Chateau, got out of patience with a grief whidl 
l>acame so obstinately the unwearied topic at all times, and in all companiei, 
i>f conversation. And this was not quite an unnatural feeling ; because it is a 
Terj great annoyance to have any body near one whom every body is eternally 
lalkiag about, or inquiring after— if the whole world chose to pay adoratioi^ 
|D one's footman, one w^uld be compelled to turn him off. Again, the turn 
fiUhe late Count's mind and disposition, as fur as it was exempHKed, io the 
iMaell^rge of his public functions, bad been always stern and peremptory. He 
Inieoafessed, for instance, that he considered, ex officio, V hanging'* as the 
)i^ttiral lermination of every iiii|n*^ life below a certain rank in society ^ g^d 
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that expccUtioD, as he nwntaioed It, dW bo more, «|ltr kll, tl , _ 

/equitable ailjustinent — a fair iliviaiMti — of the adrantapaef fortMWj g;i«|i^lA 
those who bad nut the luck to be bum in ao eltrated skml^nn, at )c«M m m — 
ritj that they would die ia one. Besides ihii, there was do dtwbt that bi« f 
nence bad been concerned in a curinu3 anonymous publieatloia ii|m>d ( 
JnrispmdeoM, called " The Gallows, the True I^llur of tli« State ; aeitB 
JSxposure of tbc falbtcies of the Stocks and the Whippog-PaM"— « h^l^ 
altogetber smacking of views, and inelio^iona, Constaatinopolitap, and^lictar 
toriol ; views which the entertainer [forgetting perhaps to lesTe thaw bebUd 
him on the bench of justice) vu said sot unfrequenHy to earry i«to tbe 
domestic arrangements of bis bmily. And. moreover — niwrif nccurmt f—r 
there was one particular opision whick no argament could ever beat th« 
Marchioness Migr^no out ofi-If he (the Count Roselli) had been tb* laM 
Judge extant — as perhapa be inight hnve been tbe greatest — still be.liad 
nerer been any tfaiug more than a Frjgktful oM monster, wbo wnut tkave baw 
the plague of any woman's existeiMe, and thetefbw, tp spnakof not baii^ 
delighted at his death, TU moBStrou* hypocrisy. ". It might b« very propar 
to talk of regret to tbe world, and perhMis to aasume some appearaDce^o^Jt 
j[iii mixed company) for the first fortnigat, but to attempt to impose snA 
nonsense — two months after the aaan was buried — anon bar— the Uar- 
f;hioness— a relatioii — a woman — who (though ihc did not say so much 
ppealy) the Countess Qoi^lli ,wust be ^war^ knew what it was to baveH 
elderly gentleman for a husband herself ! — It was too ridiculous ^ nay nui^ 
It was unfriendly. A Tiolatioa of female good faith |— rinoiistrous vaoity and 
aShctation, to treat it in the mildest terpie ; — and not a great ileal short, in 
fact, of ebsiilute impertinenpe. 

But this construction, taken impartially, was, in any \>en, rathe* a.lwA 
one: because, if it be well (as it is) to have a confidential frienij, it i* QOt 
friend into one's confidence unnecessarily. An4 besides, af 
lulalion should not be too harshly tre^ed ; the next bett 
:ng a virtue, is often thp assuming it ; and though the Coofir 
perhaps " protest too much." her qbject was humleas, tad 
re tb^i respectable. Coippelled to accept the hand of the 
3 tbe idiafidonment of «d iaplination which the bail origl* 
for another, she bad aasutjied after marriaga cottraga to ro- 
be could no lunger hppe to be eminently happy, she mi^t 
r honour, and her b'-gn character in the vrorld. With uie 
le abode of her family with her husband, she, from thatina- 
^11 correspondence with, all thoughts of, the individual to 
irmerly been nttached. Her desire was, that.her future re- 
I) her change of name, should if possible be concealed froiy 
' pwn part'~at first not ivithouVa severe struggle: — up toibe 
It's death, she bad remained ignorant cveq it be still existed. 
reycf, habit, from day to day, liegau to render what at first 
It le^ irksoi)ie ; until imposing constantly, or aiming con- 
jpon others, the Lady Eugenia at length, nearly or aUag» 
iqn herself. S^ was n proud woman by nature — «Dd prida 
lelp to virtue, ^ver while you live make even a fault aivaUr 
L^ill avail yofi, for ypur pi^rpose ; — the Obi, if itpresonte 
under better than fbe mV^uet, though it be rugs, ,i« 4 bel$«|r 
lan the musijuet. fbc^^y Roselli found ber^anl^yR^ 
the only lasting passion of B woman-r-by (be xesp^firuch 
ides to her strict and irreproachable conducl. Her husband 
jru a man whom she could not be fond of> but she became ppiud of hinirs 
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|ftM(f df kli infliaeac^ and talent, as it helped to raise her abo^ those person^ 
in idiose rank the stood. At that point — and this was thf right point — ^Had 
liis Lord^ip*8 d!stA>sition b^len andiabie, she probably had stopped. If he had 
(tied, really impressed with her merits^ and as a tribute to it bequeathed her 
di his wealth, gratitude Wotr\d liave ledger reaHV to regret him; and of 
i^urse, her regret being genuine, would have been silent and unostentatious* 
But this was not exactly the Lady*s case. Tbe deceased judge had been yio- 
iritt iff his temper, and susbklotis-^fhe vice' 6f his profession. Dying almo^^t 
iTfllc fc teil l y, while eng^aged in a tofur with the Countess/ under a will made' 
Shortly after their marriage, she had inherited his fortune ; but it was onlj 
th^ want of some necessary formalities ^fhich prevented a later disposition 
ffom ^king effect, by which, in the cfvent df her niarrying again, five-fifllia^ 
ttf h^ property would have become forfeit: 

- Under such drcmmstances, it will not b^ unfair to infer, that the' 
suffrage of the world — its a^laitse df her bearing in heir new rank and state 
^^was ttH that the Countess aimed at in her denionstrations to the memory 
bf her husband ; and this feeliri^ led her — as it does most persons who 
ttlk>w any one feeline to supel^ed^ every other — into great extravagance. 
9er grief, she soon ronnd, (as the Mdrchioness Said), did attract as much' 
notiee as her wealth and beauty. It was rather new, and very interest-. 
lug; pious in the eyes of those who credited it, and thoSe >Vho did not, still 
^ve their attention. Very soon, of course, the more hyperbolical the ex- 
pression became, the better it succeeded. Her Ladyship t^cpt constantly V 
reftMd society, except such as was very select ; wrote verses to her bus* 
lllttd*S endpty chair ; buHt a splendid mautoleum to his memory at his birth- 
place ; aitd niot (fonteot with that, which was a customary and legitimate 
proeeeding, she aCtcralty M up tf ^rt of sdfiplementary shrine, for present 
purpb'se» — ai khid of wecfffitfg-iAte'e of eaSe, ^ith an urn, and a bust, and ah 
ioscription, atid so fbrth^-at the bottom of a f7ife cfpreisff walk in the Mar- 
quis's garden. The spectators of all this " pomp of ^^tchedness,** formed 
▼er7<>pposite opinions from it; and the truth by', as it is apt to do, pretty 
nearly in the middle. Some belttved that Ihe LfCdy wa^ a mirror of conju^t 
piety, which vratf not true, for she had carM bijTt little; personally, for her 
bosband.' Others cbtrteifded, that* she wai merely taboiifing vehemently for 
tf'seccmd bffer, whi6h again WeiS not true, /or ^e taltied her high reputation 
iDo mikh td imtt hastily evenT ttSteifed to one ;— aiM certainly there was at 
least so niilch of candour in her declarationis of horror at the thought of a 
second marriage, that she had never taketl the Remotest ttep to search or 
fiqitire oat, Mr fdrnief lover. With the Marchioness, Notwithstanding some 
dbt^oronal bicM^riifgS, she was upon ^ood terms ; for the Lady Clarissa found 
«iiy Sbciety a relief. And th€ Coudte^s herself, #ho nev^r forgave the part 
^nt h^r offA findf ly hhd takcTn id her marriage, chose fhib chateau of her re- 
Mion', the Marquis, a^ a pleasadt aiftl honourable retirement- In the mean 
time, the sympathy whic^ her Ladyship's grief excit^, of course, made it; 
hmrease rather than diminish every day. She joirie<f the fnmily only at 
hilervids; and roost religiously passed a portion of every morning in fht 
eypress walk, where she might be sought by any visitors (for she recdvcit 
aone), whose particulasrrank, or length of acquaintance, authorized thenx 
toiotntde. And it was in such performances of her duties and devotiony 
that she was engaged at that peculiar moment of our tale, when the Mar-' 
4^ and his whole party, with an invitation to share in their fishing exeur^' 
Mon> meoaced her withllietr approach, as our next Number shall '' frutif^v 
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SEBASTIAN BACK'S MOTETTSj 
AND MOZART'S MASS. 

An intercstiog work, by Frederick Roch1itz> entitled Fiir Frettnde iei 
Tonkunst, (for the I-tvers of Music,) — which has been piibltsbed in Gervaaajt 
contains some remarks on the compositions of Sebastian Bach. The anthor 
relates, that when at the oge of nineteen, he began to stady Bach*8 MotetUi 
they afforded him but little pleasure, and they w^re for the most part utterly 
incomprehensible to him. He accordingly adopted the opinion of St^ 
Jerome, who says, — Si non vis intelli^, non dcbes legi,-->and be laid aside the 
Motet ts, the study of which he did not resume for several years after. 

The following anecdote will shew how different was the impregtion 
produced on Mozart, when, for the Brst time, he heard one of these cclebratfitf 
compositions, lie liappened to be present at a kind of musical festival given 
in the 1 homas School at Leipsick, cm the installation of Doles to tlie sitnatita 
of Cantor*. 

A ntotett for eight voices by Sebastian Bach was one of the pieces exectt* 
ted on this occatiion, by the Pupils of tlu; Thomas School. At that period, 
Mozart knew very little of Baches compositions, and with the celebraled 
luoLCtts, which were not printed, he was entirely unacquainted. No sooaer 
bad the chorus executed a few bars of the motett, than be started, and eoi* 
claimed, '* VVhat is this V* — The performance proceeded, and Mozart listened 
to it with such intense interest, that his whole k»oul seemed to be in his eait. 
When the piece was concluded, he excfaimed in a transport of joy : " This 
itidecd is a composition from which something is to be learned !'* He vrai 
^iformed that the school, of which Seb^istian Bach had himself been Caotor, 
pos.sesseda complete collection of the motetts of that great master, wl^icb were 
treasurc(i and preserved with as much care as sacred rcliques. " That is rights 
said Mozart. That is as it should be ; — hut let me see them/* continued he. 
There was no score of the rootetts, and he requested to look at the piirls 
which were written out separately, for the different voices. These weits ac- 
cordingly brought to him He kneeled down on the ground, and having dis- 
tribnted the music on the surrounding seats, he remained in this posture^ ubUT 
■be bad carefully examined every note. 

Mozart was an ardent admirer of Handell*s music, a circumstance whid^ 
doubtless, exercised an important influence on the style of his own eedeai* 
astical compositions. But to hfs profouml admiration of the works of Seh«i- 
tian Bjich, the v^orld is probably indebted for one of the most sublime creip- 
tions of his genius, nmuely — his Mass for five voices, a work with wbsck per^ 
haps no other musical composition in the same class will bear conipariaoo. 
Having before us the commencement of this extraordinary production, we 
are persuaded we slmll gratify our readers by inserting the foUowing bfid 
(extracts from it : — 

* In Germany, tlie tHIc ot Cantor is girrn to the fir?t dinger of a cburdi choir, aad ali» 
tn the ii]a5ter5 who teach ringing in the public schools. The Cantor a| pears to be an oite 
6f Ttrv lonir >«taiiding; f<»r abont the emi of the 6Jh century, tfir Cautorate, or a itchoot f&t 
teaching children to read and King, wb» founded in Rome, by Pope Gregory the Great; and ift 
the Pth century, in the reign ot Charlemagne, this e^tabliithment waa tqmsferred to Qermaoy. 
The two principal pchoob of Muging which ndw exist in Germany are the Kredzacable, at 
Presden, and the Thonia.'tscbide, at LeipHck. At these establiehments beys only acre reeeir* 
itf. Each has an ciccclIeBt dioir, formed by the pupito. 
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I^LUSTJ^ATIONS OF ITAI^JAIf'ppETS, ,^>. / 

Painting w Fresco is now so little practised, Ibat an i|itt(eiyipt tQ rj^vur^ 
a brandi of j^rp, which |i9s deseeded to Uf fipm the aocientf , and )i?bich )i49 
been culdvate;d hy tl^e gi^tcst pf modern Arti^ be passeii pyei: 

onnoticea. When w^ consider how w,el} adapted Fre^K^o BMi^og is for lembel- 
llshing the interior of public buildings and spacious apartments -, and how 
adTanUigepns the skill of Xhp architect and the p^tolber might, by its intro- 
ductiop, be combined, it seems e^tr^rdipary ^u^ $o obvioos a means of 
inving inci>eased e^ect tp th,e l^bouTf 9f ^ofy shpnld be so mudi overlook^. 
The main cause of tpifi negleic.t, we belij^ye, y^jjl be found to be the indiffer- 
ence with which those ^ho /fiqup can afford Ip entourage great undertakings^ 
regard any essays in die higher walj^s of pointing, 'and the preferience so ge- 
nerally given to tbe toys ratber than tp jtbe r^ beauties of Art Fresco, 
lyhichpijoperly belongs tp the grand and severe style, is not reconcileable 
witji the glaring colours and shewy effeicts which captivate the common eye. 
It must, however, be confessed that pur artists have never shewn any 
stronff predilection for fresco. The &et is, that though this kind of paintbg 
is well calculated to call forth and give iuU scope to the talent of the artist, he 
has many and great difficulties to encounter in the execution. He can only 
transfer a tracing of the cpntoijU's of his picture to the stiU moist or fresh * 
plaster of Piuis. The ou|tline must .afterwards be made with a bold and 
steady hand, the light and shade introduced, the cdours laid on, and the 
whole finished before tl^e ground on which he works be allowed tpdry. 
Repeated retouching, 9^ in pil painting, is impossible j and as the colour^ 
before and after the plaster dries, i? very different, an experienced eye and 
a dexterous hand are ^dispensib),e to that rapidity and decision with which 
firescbs must be executed. Jhese obstacles had a disjcouraging influence 
even in the time uf Vasari, who, in the " Introduzzione della Pittura/* 
which precedes his lives, insists on the difficulty of bringing fresco painting 
to perfection, and observes : — " Many of our artists are very successful in 
other departments, as in ojjpr distemper, but make no progress in thi^, be- 
cause it really is the manner which, of all others, requires the gi^atest power^ 
certainty, and firmness.*' Every one, therefore, was not prepared to prefer 
fresco to oil paintipg, as Michael Angelo, when called on to exercise his pen- 
cil in the Sistina chapel, did, saying that the latter ** was only fit work for 
women, or for idlers and pretenders, like the Friar Sebastian f. 

Some German artists, studying at Rome, have however had the courage to 
venture on the execution of several works of great magnitude in fresco. We 
shall for the present advert to only one of thbse Undertakings. The Marchese 

• Hence !u>pareatl^ the Italian phrase Dipingere a frenco. The earlier French authors 
on Arty Instead of Pemdre tt frefque^ which is the modem orthography, used to Mte 
peindre h firaitque, from /irau (fresh), equivalent to the Italian /^efco. 

t This often quoted sarcasm is recorded by Vasari, in his Life of Sebastiano frate del 
Plombo, by whose conduct it was provoked. Sebastiano persuaded the Pope to desire Ml* 
chafd Angelo to execute his work in oil, and the wall of the Papal Chapel was prepared ac- 
cordingly. HiU, however, was quite contrary to the intention of ^e artist, who, without 
saying whether he would or would not obey the direction, allowed aever^ months to pass 
away without doing any thing in the Chapel. At last being urged to becin, he said he would 
not do the work any other way than in rresco, " e che il colorite a olio era arte da Donmt, 
eda perMNie aglate, ed infiogarde, come Fra Sebastiano." 

2 a 
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In those times^ its daims were little regarded io practice^ and Dante's friend 
enjoyed only the barren honour, of the title of King. His competitor^ 
Andrew UI.^ who died in 1301^ obtained possession of the crown^ and reigned 
oyer the whole of Honeary. The son of Charles Martell^ named Carlo-Ro- 
b«io^ was, however^ ^aced on the throne of Hungary in 1306. In the 
mean time Chades Uie Lame declared his third son^ Robert^ Duke of Ca- 
labriay his heir } but this did not prevent Carlo Roberto from claiming t% suc« 
ceed to his grandfather in right of primogenitureship. 

Ot the mjttstice his posterity was thus destined to suffer :— - 

gVinganni 



Obe ricever dovea la sua semenza, 

Dante makes Charles Martdl complain. 

Haying done with Charles Martell^ Dante encounters another spirit, 

Ed ecco un altro de quegli splendori 
Ver me si fece, e'l suo voler piacermi^ 
Significafia nel chiarir di fuori, 

■ And lo ! toward me, next. 
Another of those splendent forms approaeh*d. 
That, by its outward brightning, testified 
The will it had to pleasure me. Cast. 

This is Cunizza (B0> sister of the tyrant Ezzelino, or Azzolino, sovereign 
of.Treyiso, a Lady famed for her love adventures. She tdls Dante her name^ 
aiul. informs him that she is doomed to sparkle in Venus^ because, the influ* 
ence of that planet had been too powerful for her :— 

Perch^ ml vinse il lume d*esta atella. 

The next figure (marked C.) is Folco, or Folchetto, of Marseilles, whose 
spirit Cunizza points out to Dante, as a resplendent and precious jewel oi 
their heaven. Though called of Marseilles, he was a native of Genoa. He 
celebrated in Provenfal rhymes a Lady named AdalSgia, of whom he was 
enamoured. On her death he retired to a cloister, but became afterwards 
Bishop of Marseilles, and Archbishop of Tolosa. His twQ characters, the 
Troubadour and the Ecclesiastic, are preserved by the artist, who has repre* 
sented him playing on a guitar. 

The female figure (D.) is Rabab, who concealed in her house the iwo 
spies, sent by Joshua to Jeijcho. Falcb, on introducing her to Dante briefly 
relates her history. She is^ represented holding in her hand the rope with 
which she let down the spies from the window of her house^ viidch was over 
the wall of Jericho. 

On ascendins: with Beatrice to the Sun :— * 



Lo ministro maggior della natura, 

Che dd valor del delo il mundo imprenta, 

E col suo lume il tempo ne misnnu 

Nature's great minister, by whom impress'd 
Is heav'n*s power, upon the nether world. 
And, with ludd rays. Time's track is measur'd, 

' Dante find^ among the luminous spirits which float around him, and form 
what he calls the fourSi family, that is, the inhabitants of the fburth sphere, 
the soul of Thomas Aquinas (E.). The Angelic Doctor, who was a Domini* 
can, is here represented in the act of relating the life of St. Fkrancis. He 
stands before I^te (H.) and Beatrice (I.) with one hand raised, and the 
other holdihg a book, ' 
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The fi^re (M.) opposite to Thomas^ on the other extremity of ih^grod^, 
and alsQ holding ^ book,, is Bonaventura, who was a Francbcan, and TOCiinae 
General o^ tnat order/ He was bon^ at £ia^area, in 1^1 . Cleiiient IV, tf* 
fered him the archbishoprick of Torlk, which he refused. After the deiaih of 
Clement, the Cardinals had, as usual, a warm contest about the choice of lus 
successor, and as they were so divided, that they could come to no' dedsidtt, 
they entered into a compact, to choose whomsoeyer BonHventura dhodld 
name, even if it should be himself. Bonaventura named Thibaut, Ardi- 
deacon of Leige, who was then in Palestine, and who took the title of Gre- 
gory X. The Pope did not forget hb real elector. Be made him a Cardinal, 
and Bishop of Albano. Bonatentura Was coiMtdered otie of the most profoandl 
theologians of his age, and obtained the title of the ser^ihie doctor. Tlio* 
mas Aquinas concludes his biographical eulogy of St. Francis, in the 11th 
Canto, and Bonaventura begins to sound the praises of St. Domihic In die 
i2th. Dante makes the two Saints, with equal courtesy, jmy compliments eadi 
to the other's order, while each at the i^iame tfaiie iidmit* iht defects of his owa. 
Next to Thomas Aquinas stands a figure (F;) who, he tells Dante, was 
his brother and master. This b Albertus Mdgaitoi admired in his time, for 
his writings in Theology, Logiei itnd NatUnd Science, but perhaps more ge- 
nerally celebrated oii accontit of the felse imputi^on of his being a magician, 
thanof the.knoWledge he really did possess; He dfed in 1880. ThoauM 
Aquinas was his favourite pupil. 

Thomas Aquinas, in pointing out the spirits to Dante^ mentions Gratian 
immediately after Albertus, but uiat Benedictine is omitted by the artist, and 
the next figure (G.), whose head only is seen, is intended to represent the 
spirit of Petrus Lombardus, of whom Thoinas says : — 

Quel Pietro fu che, con la poverella, 
Offei'se a santa dhiesa il suo tesofd. 

That was Peter, he> who like the WtdoiVi 
To holy diHrch gave all his treasure; 

This alludes to ihe Liber Sententiarura, written by t^etru's, whict com- 
mences thus : — Cupientes aliquid de tenuitate nostr& cum pauperciila in ga- 
zophyiacium Domini mittere. A fdrmtila of presehtatioii, wliicli llafite 
seems to think rivals in humility that of the widdw*s ihiie.. The o^enng 
of Petrus was, however, no mite in size^, biit an enormous folio, of no sli§^t 
value, at least as to weight of paper. This book obiained for its author il^e 
title of the Master of the Sentences. The system of (heology it contains has 
had numerous Commentators, and it may be regarded as the source from 
which the scholastic divinity of the Latin church sprung. 

The Cardinal Bonaventura, who comes forward while Thomas A^hlnas is 
speaking, is here represented as a listener. After he has in his turn delivered 
his oration on St. Francis^ he introduces a number of spirits, who accompany 
liim, to Dante, but the artist has found room for only two, the Prophet Na- 
than (L.), and Sigieri (K.)> a Professor of Logic in Paris, who flourished in 
11th and 12th centtiries, and taught, accordihg to Dante, id the '' vico d^li 
strami,** or Straw-litter Street *• The hdaA of th& lattet h seen between 
the Prophet and Beatrice. 

The Vrescos in tin Marchese Mtssini'f villa, &oogh yet ih nn incomi^ete 
state, are generally spoken of in terms of great approbation, by artists and 
others^ who have had the opportunity of seeihg them. The accompanying 
Sketdh will afford the reader an idea of Viet*s compositton. 

• In French Rue de Fooare, from Fauare, an old word rifnlirii^ sirme. The street ms 
80 called, becauBe there bring in those thnes no seats or benches in ike public schools, eadi 
stndent used to bring with him a bimdle of straw to sit on. 
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MUSICAL MEMORIALS IN SALZBURGH. 

No dty in Germany^ and perhaps none in Europe, is more remark- 
aUe for beauty of situation than 8alzburgh. Thus it is always an object of 
curiosity to travellers visiting that part of Germany. But the interest at- 
tadMil to the city itself, is frequently foi^tten amidst the admiration which 
Hw picturesque scenery of its neighbourhood naturally exeites. In die lovers 
of music, however, a visit to SauEburgh cannot £ul to rouse an interesting 
train of recollections. While Salzburgb was under the donunion of a Prince 
Archbishop, the magnificent performances of church music, which took place 
at the Spiritual Court, w^fe highly celebrated. Even bow, in its present de- 
eayed condition, Salzburgh presents a memorial of musical glory, vrluch will 
sever cease to awaken curiosity and interest, while a sin^e vestige of it sur* 
v4ves the destroying haUd of time. We allude to the house in which Mozart 
was bom, and in which he passed the first years of his life. It {§ an antiquated 
lookii^ structure^ somewhat in the old ItaUab style of butldhig, the walls 
rising several feet above the lower part of Uie roof, very little of which is 
visible. The house has four stories, vrith a range of five windows to eadi, 
•od the ground story is arched. The vrindows look but upon two streets, or 
more properly speakings oh a square fihe KoUegienplah}, and a street fihe 
Gtinddeitrasse), Round the prmdpal room> Which is on the ri^t vring of the 
house, runs a wooden gallery, which, when Mozart*s fcunily resided here, was 
in rainy weather set aside as a place for the children to play in : and here the 
great musician passed many of the happiest hours of his childhood, in the 
society of his youthful companibnSi 

Salzburgh also contains another monument, the sight of which nmst be 
gratifying to those who may be induced to make a pilg;rimage to the birth- 
place of Mozart, This is the tomb of Michael Haydn, the celebrated Joseph 
IIaydn*s brother. The works of Michael Haydn lire but little known, even 
in Germany, having been chiefly composed for the church service ; but those 
who have had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with them, pronounce 
them to be composrtioni of first i^te merit in the class to which they belong. 
Bfichael Haydn Wa6 Ghapd-mtotiir M Sidatburgh, Where h^ died in the year 
1806. In 1821, a monument was erected to his memory in St. Peter's church, 
at Salzbuigh. Beside an altar, on which stands a funereal urn, is a black 
crucifix, vrith golden rays emerging above it. A Ivre rests against the urn, 
and both are partly concealed beneath the folds of drftpery. At the foot of 
the altar is an hour-^ass, and a music ^rOll, inscribed " Requiem,'* one of 
the principal productions of the composer. Other scrolls are also scattered 
about the pedestal of the altar, inscribed vrith the commencing words of the 
composer's works ; as for example — Damme Deus^^-Trei sutU^^TenebrafarUt 
sttfU — Kyrie ekison, &c. The urn bears the following inscription, Bic re* 
quiesdt caput; and oii the althf appear these lines, in gold- letters on a blade 
ground :— 

MICHAELI 

kAYfiN, 

NATO DIE 14, SEPT. 

1737- 

VITA FUNCTO. 

DIE 10 AUG. 

1805. 
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accompanied by some remarics on the music, will prove acceptable to our 
readers*. 

Alddor, the hero of the piece, is an Oriental Prince, whose finte is de- 
pendent on the power of Almovar, the King of the Genii, and of Uneoor, 
the ruler of the Gnomes. Ismenor seeks to urge the youthful hero to the 
pursuit of ambition, but Ahnovar determines that love shall constitute his 
happiness^ and he accordiasly destines the Princess Selaida for his bride. 
Thus the indecision of Alcidor, between the allurements of love and glory, 
forms the ground-work of the drama. 

At the opening of the piece, Ismenor and his subject Gnomes are disco- 
Tered engaged in destroying a Temple of Love, and in forging a Magic Sword, 
which is aestined for Alcidor, as the instrument of his selfniestruction, and 
also of the vengeance of Ismenor against Oriana, Selaida*8 mother, who has 
njected the offer of his hand. Alddor receives the sword, but he beholds wiUi 
dismay the destruction of the temple, wliich his father's spirit had command- 
ed him to protect and preserve. He is, however, consoled by Iamenor*s as- 
surance, that love serves Imt to dim the splendour of the warrior's renown. 
The Gnomes withdraw, and the young Prince falls into a magical sleep, dur- 
ing which he sees in a dream Selaida surrounded by a group of Sylphs, sing- 
ing in praise of love. We give a few bars, which may afford some idea of 
the style of this chorus (see No. 1.) On awaking, the Prince discovers Al- 
movar, the tutelary spirit of his house, and he receives instructions to select 
from among the fairest Princesses of Asia, a bride for Uie King of the Crenii. 
— Aimovar informs the Prince, that she who may be deemed worthy to share 
his throne, must be of surpassing beauty, while her heart must be an utter 
stranger to love. The Prince is, moreover, required to make a solemn vow, 
that he will not himself even desire to possess the lovely object whom he is 
thus destined to convey to the arms of another. 

The next scene discovers Alcidor surrounded by a train of warriors. A 
chorus is sung, in which the power of Spontini*s genius is strikingly developed. 
We give a few bars (No. 2.) as a specimen of this composition, though it is 
impossible to convey any idea of the magnificent effect it produces in the per- 
formance. Oriana, the mother of Selaida, enters and entreats that Alcidor 
will procure the r^oration of her daughter, who she suspects lias been car- 
ried off by Ismenor. The Great Magus, too, reveals to the Prince his father's 
last win, in which it is declared that he, Oriana, and Selaida, are pursued by 
the cruel vengeance of Ismenor, and that he mast by force of anns rescue the 
Princess from the hands of her persecutor. Alcidor receives a charmed cluuo, 
and seto off, accompanied by Oriana, to effect the deliverance of Selaida. 

In the second Act, the Princess is discovered asleep on a magic island, 
where she in her turn has seen Alcidor in a dream. The Prince arrives on 
the island, and each recognizes the visions which have haunted them in their 
slumbers. Oriana joins their hands, and all offer up a prayer, which the com- 
poser has adapted to a canon, and of which we give the commencement of 
the Motivo, (No. 3.) After the three voices have been interwoven in a variety 
of ingenious combinations, Ismenor and hiis Gnomes appear in the buck 
ground, and join in the canon, venting imprecations on the lovers. The 
whole of this canon produces a highly novel and imposing effect. 

Alcidor now proceeds, in fulfilment of his promise, to choose from among 
the brightest beauties of Asia, the one who may be found worthy to become 
Queen of the Genii. A song wUokte sings to the assembled Princesses, is 
temhrkable for the freshness and beauty of its melody. (No. 4.) The Prince 
carried akN^.with'him acrown, audit had been determined that she who might 
be the first to touch it, should be the bride of Aimovar. Selaida, ignorant of the 
compact which Alddor has entered into, aceklentelly touches the crown. 

* A few brief examples of some of the moet remarkable paangea In the Opera of Alcidor, 
winbe ftraiul4a tie musical notes which are snbjohied. The music is not yet published. 
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Akaovi^, Immediately 9fpemn, and ckims ktr m Uf own, id apite of ibeoim- 
diiion which he himself had made» that his bride should be a strasger jto ki^tt* 
Alcidorisai^astlyaeciiaedof treachery^ and |by a moal nnacfio^otaUe iigua- 
tice tovaeds himself, he admks that he has violated his oath to AhoftOfar.. — 
But in apite of this aduMwtodgmeat, he xefoaes to sonrendcr up Selaidaa — 
Alcidor is however subdued by the power of the Genii, and Selaida and bcr 
mother are carried off t hrou gh the air. Hit music, throughout the wfai^ of 
tills scene, possesses merit of the highest order. 

The commencement of the third Act, exhibits the interior of Almonur^a 
palace. A Hymn is sung by the Gnomes, and dosed by achorus of 8yl{te, 
(No. 6.) this last is a composition of remarkaUe originality and degaace. 
Almovar offers Selaida his hand, and the gift of immortality ^ but she, &tbfid 
to her plighted lover, steadily refuses to become the brilde of anodier, upon 
whidi the pdace, and all who are in it, suddenly disappear^ Alddor finds 
Sdaidain adesert whither he has wandered in quest c»r her, but no soosKr 
have the lovers discovered eadi other than Ismenor appeats, and acqnaipts 
Alcidor 4hat while he has suffered himself to be enslaved by the aUorements of 
love, bis throne has been subverted by treason, and that his warriors londly 
cdl upon him to return and lead them once again in the path of victorr. 
Sdaidaiand her mother, though they have but little cause to place 6itb m 
Ismenor, join him in entreating Alddor to. repair immediatdy to his disturbed 
dominions. Sdaida, that she may no longer impede her lover in the pursuit of 
glory, suddenly throws herself into the sea, and Alcidor in deapair for her loss, 
attempts to fall upon his sword, which is shivered against his charmed chain. 
Ismenor and his Gnomes rush forward to seize him, but they are destroyed 
by a thunderbolt, and the closing scene discovers the lovers in a splendid tern • 
pie, where Almovar joins thdr hands, with the assurance that all the trials to 
which be has subjected them, have been intended only to prove their virtue. 

The above analysis will suffidendy shew that the stoi^ of his Opera is 
deficient even in the small degree of consistency which one expects to find in 
a tale of enchantment. The history of Prinoe Zeyn Alasaam and the Sul- 
tan of the Genii, in^the Arabian Night's EntertainmeiUs, has fomished the au- 
thor with one or two ideas which he has incorporated with another atory *. 

But we cannot hdp regretting that he did not strictly adhere to the ori- 
ginal tale, which we think might have been made the gfound-woik oi jome 
interesting dramatic situations. One of the principal faults of Alcidor is, 
that no VcaI interest is attached to any of the characters. They are merely 
the playthings of superior beings, whose conduct, and the motives by which 
it is influenced, are alike incomprehensible. The author has thus saorifioed 
all marked ddineation of character, and the action which might naturally 
have arisen out of it. He has presented to the composer incidents instead of 
action $ and sentimental declamation instead of traits of character ; so that the 
dramatic effect of the music must be wholly ascribed to the genius of Spon- 
tini. This distingpiished composer has, indeed, imparted a high degree of 
spirit and energy to the better pwtion of the text, while he has rendered 
agreeable even those parts which in themselves would have been wholly de- 
void of interest. As to the music which belongs to the diaracter of Prince 
Alddor, the frequent melismatic graces in the vocal parts, and the soft mur- 
muring ornaments assigned to the flutes and clarinets, would of themsdves be 
suffident to shew that Spontini did not compose the part for a hero like his 
Cortez. But feeble and foulty as the text of the Opera unquestionably is, the 
composer has rendered it the vehicle of music, the excdlence of which will 
in no small degree augment the well deserved reputation he already ei^ys. 

* The idea of making the yomig Prince select a bride for the ^o^endgn of ^ Genii, if 
taken from theTUe here alluded to. Hie incident of the Ninth Statue from the same slocy 
Iff alio introduced Into the Opera of Alcidor, thoufh not noticed in our description of the 
V\9^^ which merely embraces the ^ints essentially connected with the musical coa^^tloa. 
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ITALIAN TALES. 

It has long been the faahion to speak of the Novelists of Italy with an 
admiration^ which would imply, that their works are as well known as their 
names. With the exception however of Boccaccio, and perhi^s of Bandello, 
very little indeed is generally known of a very large number of authors, who 
hold an eminent station in the literature of Italy. The history of Fiction, by 
Mr. Dunlop, was the first book, in English, that gave any satisfactory infor- 
mation to ordinary readers on this subject. Warton, and several other writers 
of respectability, knew nothing of it themselves, and therefore wisely avoided 
it as much as possible. Of all Uiat they did say, it unluckily happens, however, 
that their statements are commonly incorrect, and always useless. Mr. Ros- 
Goe*8 recent Collection of Novels, translated from the Italian, is not only ably 
esecnted, but of mudi service as f&r as it goes, to improve the acquaintance 
of the English public, with works which are well worth knowing. But ex- 
cellent as both these works are in their way, they are too general to give 
may minute particulars. A history of Fiction, from the earliest Greek roman- 
ces, to the modem Novels, can afford only a small space for discussing the 
merits of the Italian Novelists, and Mr. Roscoe, has been more bent upon 
giving specimens of the works, than particulars of their authors. As it was« 
nioreover, the object of the latter gentleman to make up a book which should 
suit the present taste of the public for narratives, of almost all kinds, he has 
rather sdected such Novels as were remarkable for this feature than those 
which would have afforded the best specimens of the author's style, and such 
peculiarities of construction or diction, as they may happen to contain, which, 
in a critical point of view, are so much more interesting. 

Of all the authors mentioned in Mr. Roscoe's work, none has suffered more 
in this respect than Sacchetti, the contemporary and friend of Boccaccio. His 
Novels are any thing but narratives -, there are few of them which contain a 
connexion of incidents, or the shadow of a plot> nor can they be compared 
with those of his great fellow-citizen, in any of the higher qualities which dis- 
tinguish the Decameron from all other productions of a similar character. 
There is not in Sacchetti, any thing like that ingenious and agreeable fiction 
by which Boccaccio first introduces his story-tellers, and links their novels 
together ; there are none of those pathetic tales which the Decameron con- 
tains, and the wit is of a much less refined description -, but although Sacchetti*s 
merit Is thus fieur inferior to Boccaccio, it is eminent as well with r^ard to his 
cotemporaries as to his successors. He succeeds chiefly in a grave dry way of 
telling a ridiculous story, and reminds the readera of Uiose people, who have 
the happy fiu^ulty of making others laugh, while they themselves remain as 
grave as judges, and much graver than certain judges. His jokes are some- 
what the worse for wear now-a-days, and their wit not unfrequently con- 
sists in ca¥p$ de ftunn, which, when we have done laughing at them, we 
must confess are too much like larceny, to be tolerated in any well regulated 
society. Some of his stories too, although in this respect he is much less ob- 
jectionable than Boccaccio, are tainted with that p^ssness and indecency, 
which was too common at the period in which he lived, to excite any disap- 
probation. 

In an historical point of view, Sacchetti*s Novels are highly valuable* 
They explain the habits and customs of the people, and throw a light upon 
the eircttoistances of the period to which they relate, that cannot be found in 
the writings of historians. The personages who figure in Ihe Novels ar^ all 
Ite author's cotemporaries. He speaks of them with great funiliarity, and 
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always as either knowing them personally, or as being perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the faults which he relates of them. One of his most favourite 
heroes is a certain Gonnella> a Court buffoon, who plays a part very much 
like that of Grimaldi, in one of our Pantomimes ; that is to say, he cheats 
and robs all who come in his way ; and sometimes gets rewarded, sometimes 
beaten and disgraced for his pains ; but in all events managed to make the 
people with whom he has to deal laugh at his tricks. Upon one occasion, 
he offends a Duke, in whose Court he lives, and by way of punishing him, 
the Duke exiles him, and orders him never to set foot again on any ground 
that belongs to him. Gonnella departs, but returns soon afterwards In « 
wheel- barrow filled with earth, and is carried into the Duke* a presence stand- 
ing upon it. *' Did I not order you,** said the Duke, " never again to set 
foot on ground of mine ?*' " This is no ground of yours,** replied Gonnella; 
^' it belongs to the State of Bologna, and I have been all the way thither to 
fetch it.'* Upon this the Duke laughs, and applies to the Buffoon a great 
many abusive epithets, nuiking puns upon his name, which signifies a petti- 
coat. " You are a ragged petticoat,** he says, " a good-for-nothing petti- 
coat, a patched petticoat ;** but at length he pardons him. 

There are some stories respecting the artists of the day with whom Sae- 
chetti was evidently intimate. The great Giotto, and one Bartolo Gioggi, 
with the facetious Buonamico Bufialmaco, figure away in many of the Novdis; 
and from the numerous traits which are given of them, they seem to have 
been a social jocund set of people, and not less remarkable for their excel- 
lence in the art which they professed, than for the total absence of that cox- 
combry and pedantry which in later and less happy tiroes have distinguished 
some painters. The story of Buonamico Buffidmaco and the beetles, and 
the way in which he sickened his master Tafi, of calling him up too early 
in the morning, has been told in a previous Number of this work {No, 4, 
p. 50.) In the following tale is related another contrivance of his, by which 
be got rid of a subsequent annoyance which disturbed his rest. The Novel 
is intituled thus : — 

" Buonamico, by a new trick, manaoes so, that a woman who bcadb 
iuch a noise with her spinning-wheel that be could not sleep, leaves 
off spinning, and he sleeps as long as he pleases.*' 

" The same Buonamico," the Novel goes on to say, " of whom the for- 
mer story was told, having now become a painter on his own account (he 
was previously Tafi*s pupil), was quite as fond of his bed as before, but at 
a different time, which had become more convenient to him, now that he 
painted for himself, than when he was the disciple of another. He had a 
house which was separated by a brick wall from that of his neighbour, a 
woollen manufBcturer, who was rather well to do in the world. Tnis neigh- 
bour's name was Capodoca ; he was not the wLiest man in the VTorld ; and it 
was on him that the tricks were played in the shop of Andrea di Veri *. He 
had a wife, who was in the habit of getting up very early in the Winter 
mornings to work, and she also sate herself down to her spinning-wheel 
just opposite the head of Buonamico's bed, there being no other partiticm 
between his chamber and that in which she was working than the wall before 
mentioned. (This must of course mean a very different brick wall from those 
of our houses.) Buonamico always worked from after supper to day-break, 
and then used to betake himself to his bed, so that his pencil was at rest just 
when the good woman's spinning-wheel was put in motion. Buonamico, 
who knew that the fire-place joined his own, began to turn over in his bratii 

* An allukMi lo«iio(]ier NoveL 
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some new device^ and haTing considered for a good while^ it occurred to 
him tbat bia neigtbour^ when she was dressing tbe breakfast^ placed the pot 
upon the fire close against the wall. He^ therefore^ set about making a small 
hole i^th a gimlet, just at Uiat part of the wall to which the pot reached^ 
and having completed it, he stopped it up with a piece of brick, so that the 
poor womae could not perceive it. Watching then his opportunity, when the 
pot was put on the fire, and her back was turned, he pushed through this 
hole a thin bellow cane filled with salt, and resting the farther end of it upon 
the edge of the, pot, he blew as much salt as he thought fit into the porridge; 
and this was so much, that when Capodoca came home to his br^aJ^fiist, he 
could not eat it, but abused his poor wife out of all measure, threatening, 
that if ever she did this again, he would punish her in some frightful manner.** 

Our limits do not permit us to translate the whole of this Novel, which 
18 rather long; but the altercations between the husband and wife, every 
morning about the salt, are told with great humour. At length from hard 
words Capodoca comes to blows ; bis wife cries out, and Buonamico runs in 
to see what is the matter. He listens to the woolcomber*s complaints and 
bis wife's justification ; and at length tells Capodoca that he ought not to let 
his wife get up so early in the morning, because, he says, as she has not had 
sleep enough, she does not kaow what she is doing, and puts the salt in by 
mistake. The same thing happens several mornings running, until at length 
Capodoca gets tired of scolding and beating his wife, and adopts Buona- 
mico*s advice. Every thing then goes on well. The woolcomber has his 
breakfast, and the painter his sleep. 

In another of the Tales, a company of artists are disputing about the best 
living painters, when one of them says and proves, that the Ladies of flo* 
rence are the best painters in the world, lliough the simple humour may 
now appear stale, tjiie reader will^ecollect that it was not so at the time the 
story was written^ which is, besides^ curious as an early specimen of that 
kina of satire on the love of personal embellishment in the fedr sex, which 
has since been oft^i repeated in a variety of forms. It is as follows : — 

*' In the city of Florence, which has always abounded in ingenious men, 
there lived some time back certain painters and other artists, who happened 
to be assembled together at a place called San Miniato a Monte, a short dis- 
tance from the town, for the purpose of doing certain paintings, and other 
works which were wantmg to the church. After they had breakfasted with 
the Abbot, and had regaled themselves amply, they began to talk upon vari- 
ous subjects. Among other questions which were mooted amongst them was 
one proposed by Orcagna, the chief of the famous oratory of our Lady of the 
Garden in St. Michael's, as to who was the best painter then living, putting 
Giotto out of the question. One said he thought Cimabue, another Stefano, 
another Bernardo^ another Bnffalmaco, and some this person and some that. 
Taddeo Gaddi, who was one of the company, said, *' Certainly there have 
been some excellent painters, who carried the art to such a pitch that it is 
impossible for any human being to surpass ; but that time has passed, and 
painting is not now what it was, and is getting worse every day.*' Master 
Alberto, who was present, and who was an eminent artist in carving marble, 
replied, *' I think you are very much mistaken 5 and I am inclined to believe 
I can convince you that folks never were so ingenious and skilful, as now-a- 
days, in painting and carving. All the painters when they heard this set up 
a great laugh at him, as if he was out of his wits. You may laugh, replied 
Alberto, but what I have said I will make good, if you choose to listen to 
me. I do beseech thee then, cried one Nicolao, ** as thou lovest me, to tell 
us how.'* That I will do readily, replied Alberto* if you will only be quiet 
and listen (for they were all tidking together and making a noise like so 
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many hens cackling). Alberto then began as follows : " I do Terily bdiere, 
that formerly the Creator of all things was the greatest master in paintiiig* 
and in making figures } but in these degenerate times^ it seems that 
many human forms are full of glaring defects^ and that certain artists of 
the present day are very skilfal in correcting them. And who are these mo- 
dem painters and restorers > Who, but the Ladies of Florence ? What painter 
could ever change black into white as they can ? Sometimes, if a girl was 
^ bom as black as a beetle, they will, by dint of nibbing, and scrubbing, and 
plastering, make her as white as a swan. And tell me what artist or painter, 
by the same means, can make a black thing white ? Certainly none ; for it 
is contrary to Nature. Let a face be pale and yellow, they by means of arti- 
ficial colours, can make it blooming like roses. Another, which by accident 
or time has become dry and hard, they will make fresh and flourishing. Nei- 
ther Giotto, nor any other painter could colour as they do. And what seems 
better than all this is, that if a fiice should be ill-proportioned, and have the 
eyes too large, they will in a twinkling make them like a falcon's : if a nose 
is crooked they make it straight, they can smooth down a hunched back, 
and stuff up a crooked side with cotton, so as to bring it into exact propor- 
tion : and the same thing with the bosOm and all the other parts of the human 
body, doing that easily and without a chisel, which Polycletes himself would 
have been puzzled how to set about. And to be brief, I say and repeat, that 
the Ladies of Florence are better painters and carvers, than any others that 
ever lived, because, as I have shown you, they repair the mistakes whidi 
Nature herself has made. And now, Grentlemen, he said in conclusion, what 
have you to say to this ?— Then they all set up a sort of *' Long life to Messer 
Alberto, who has pronounced so able a judgment." And then they gave him 
the staff of authority, and sent for more wine from the cellar, which they 
drank very merrily, telling the Abbot that they would come and see him 
again on the following Sunday, when they would give him their several opi- 
nions of the matters on which he had consulted them. 

The manuscript is deficient here -, but the TUt i^pears to be condodcd. 



SIR JOHN LEICESTER'S GALLERY. 

HowBvsB much foreigners may upbraid us with the want of a great 
National Collection of Pictures, they certainly cannot but be surprised at the 
amazing number of picture-galleries which are to be found scattered about 
the country, and which have been formed by private individuals at immense 
expense. Some of these descending from father to son, through a line of 
picture-loving generations have gathered fresh su|^lies, like the mountain 
stream, in their descent ; while others, checked in their hereditary progress 
by some unfriendly obstacle, have only divided their, treasures, to increase 
the contents of other depositories. Yet rich as England is in this respect — 
richer perhaps at this moment than any other country in Europe, it is not a 
little surprising that a very few of those collections should have been formed 
expressly with a view to forwarding the interests of the Arts of our own 
country. Undoubtedly the possession of some of the fine works of Old Mas- 
ters, thus made, as most of our great private collections are, accessible to the 
gublic at large, is of immense importance to the progress of the Arts | 
ut it is equally certain, that nothing can be more pernicious to their wel&re 
than the sort of fanatic zeal with which the works of the early painters are so 
frequently coveted, to the neglect of existing and indigenous talent 
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Among the few picture-collecjtors who have had the spirit to pursue a 
less popular course^ md, we may add, the taste to do it with judgment and 
propriety. Sir John Leicester is undoubtedly out of the most conspicuous ; 
and wre think that whatever observations we may in future find occasion to 
insert on the subject of different private galleries in this country, may not 
improperly be introduced^ by some short notice of his. Sir John Leicester's 
collection of pibmres has been repeatedly thrown open to public inspection, 
at his house in HHl-sireet, Berkeley-square. It consists entirely of works by 
British artists ; and indeed, for the greater part, we think, by livine British 
artists, and is contained in a capacious gidlery, admirably adapted for the 
purposes of exhibition, and two or three private apartments. It is composed 
of worics m almost every class of Art — ^historical and poetical compositions, 
scenes in fiuniliar life, landscapes, animal pieces, and, in a few instances, even 
portraits, contribute towards its stores. One little byou is set i^rt from the 
rest, enshrined in a litUe sanctuary devoted to itself alone. Here, heightened 
by the judicious arrangement of the light and surrounding accompaniments, 
the " Cottage Door** of Gainsborough possesses a perfectly magical effect. 
Glowing with the richest and most voluptuous, yet subdued and mellow 
tones, it meets the eye with that peculiar charm which is yielded by the 
mild splendour of the evening sun, tinging the harmonious surfoce of the 
autunuMl landscape with a still more luxuriant hue. The composition of this 
picture is of the most simple kind. It consists of a rustic groupe, of a noother 
and her children, at a cottage door, two or three trees growing in all the 
wild luxuriance of Nature, and a little streamlet gushing out over a few 
loose stones, with an old broken plank thrown across, by way of a bridge. 
To attempt to describe the beauty of the interesting groupe which animates 
the picture, would be as idle as it would be vain. Words, which are always 
insufficient to express the pleasure derived from the contemplation of works 
of Art, are never more so than when that pleasure is produced more by the 
associations of feelings awakened in the mind, than by the mere outward 
effect of the objects presented to the eye. Suffice it to say, that here those 
objects possess the charms of simplicity and Nature j that they are in perfect 
harmony with the surrounding scene, full of warmth, and voluptuous repose. 
Such, indeed, is the delight with which the eye rests on this exquisite picture } 
and such the spell with which it affects the mind, that it is almost impossible 
to observe its faults, while engaged in contemplating it. Few, indeed, and 
trifling they are ; but the jealous voice of criticism [would arm the spectator 
against the defects of manner, which are concealed under the beauties of 
Gainsborough's «<yie; and particularly against that excessive negligence, from 
which few of his works are f ree.-— 

We annex a Lithographic pen and ink Sketch, of this beautiful specimen 
of English Art ; and we intend to make it the subject of another Plate,— of a 
Lithographic chalk drawing, in the manner of the St. John with the Lamb, 
which forms the frontispiece to the present Number of the Parthenon. 

(To be continued J 



A THOUGHT. 

The shadow we pursue, still flees us. 
Fast pacing as we faster pace, 

That which we flee from, will not ease us, 
By pausing in the fearfol race* 

Thus j^easnre, vainly we implore thee. 
To stay thy flight, and longer bloom. 

And thus, oh Death ! we flee before thee, 
Bat only flee into the tomb. 
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LETTEBS FROM ITALY. 

BY GOETHS. 

Vicenza, SepL 21#^ 
I WENT to-day to see fi pleasure-house^ called the Rotunda, which is 
agreeably situated on an eminence, about half a league from the town. The 
building is quadrangular, but has within it a circular saloon, which is lighted 
from the roof. On each of the four sides, you ascend by ample stairs into a 
portico formed of six Corinthian columns. The luxury of architecture was per- 
haps never carried farther. The space taken up by the stairs and the por« 
ticos is far greatej: than that occupied by the house itself; for each side looks 
like the front of a Temple. As to the interior, it may be habitable, but cannot 
be comfortable. The great circular saloon or drawing-room^ is of the moat 
ele^nt proportions, and so are the other apartments, but still, to a family of 
rank it would not be sufficiently commodious for a Summer residence. 
From every quarter in the surrounding country, this building presents itself 
to the eye under the most magnificent aspect. The effect of the mass and 
of the projecting columns varies at every step ; and the object of the founder, 
who wished to leave to his successors an unalienable property, which should 
at the same time be a striking proof of his wealthy seems to have been com- 
pletely attained. The extensive prospect which the house commands, is not 
less agreeable than its own aspect is interesting. The course of the Bac- 
chilione, and the vessels leaving Verona to navigate the Brenta, ace distinctlj 
seen ; and the eye surveys all the vast possessions which the AJ^rquis Capm 
was ambitious of preserving undivided in his family. There is an inscrip- 
tion which deserves to be noticed 3 but the words being distributed over the 
four sides of an obelisk, require to be put together to make out the following 
whole : — 

Marcus Capra Gabrielis filius 
qui sdes has 

Arctissimo primogenitune gradui suligecit 
una cum omnibus 

Censibus, agris^ vallibus et coUibus 
citra nam magnam 

Memorise perpetus mandens hec 
dum sustinet ac abstinet. 

The conclusion is not a little singular. The man who dbposes of such 
enofHMM iriches, himself feels that he most submit to privations. This, I 
ink, is a imtli which raiglit be le»nt at less expence. 



Sqpt. S2d. 

This evening, I attended the meeting of a Society called the Olympic 
Academy. A certain degree of gaiety presides over the discussions of this 
Society. In a spacious and well lighted hall, near the Theatre of Fdladio, I 
found assembled some of the Nobility, the Governor, and a numerous party, 
composed of persons of education, among whom were many ^desiastics. 
The total number present might be about five hundred. 

The question proposed by the President for the debate of the evening, 
was, '' Whether invention or imitation had been the most useful to the pro- 
gress of the fine arts V* The subject was happy enough } for it was one 
which, under different views taken of the question, might he discussed forjcen- 
turies without coming to a decision. The worthy Academicians did not 
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neglect tkis opportunity for the display of their talents, both In prose and 
verse. Some very good remarks were^ however^ made in conrse of this 
debate. 

The auditors were very animated. They laughed and clapped, and also 
testified their approbation by shouting *' bravo." Would a German ever ven- 
ture to exhibit himself thus^ for the amusement of the public ? Our plan 
is to put our thoughts on black and white^ to sit down in a comer to read 
wlMt we have written, and (bus get over the business in the quietest way we 
can. 

The name of FsUadi6^ as might naturally be presumed, was frequently 
referred to in the course of the evenings by the advocates both of Invention 
and imitation. Towards the conclusion of the debate, the main object seemed 
to be to amuse the audience, and the idea of one of the speakers was pleasant 
enough. Every one, said he, has sounded the praise of Palladio ; my subject 
shall be an eulogium on Franceschini, the great silk manu^turer. He pro- 
ceeded to show the advantages which the imitation of the silks of Lyons 
and Florence had secured, both^to Franceschini, and to the City of Vicenza, 
and he concladed, by insiitikig that imitation was vastly superior to in- 
vention. His idea> which was kept up with a gpreat deal of humour and 
vivacity, excited the merriment of the audience. The honours of the evening 
belonged to the partiMins of imitatton ; for they supported their arguments 
by common ideas, whkh came within the scope of every understanding. 
Any common-place remark in fevour of imitation was eagerly seized, while 
mcmy excellent observations in honour of invention were neither felt nor un- 
derstood. However, I was not the less gmtified with the discussion. It is 
very deli^tful to see Palladio, thus triumphing over time, and still honoured 
by his ieuow citizens, as the guide and glory of his native city. 

September 23. 

This morning I visited Tiena, which is situated to the North, in the di- 
rection of the mountains. I there saw a new edifice, built afiter an antique 
plan : there was nothing else remarkable about it. Here every thing that 
. belongs to antiquity is sure to command respect ; and this feeling leads to 
the adoption of ancient plans for modern buildings. The scite is beautiful, 
situated in a large plain in the midst of hills. Streams of water flow from the 
building along both sides of the highway, and pass through vast fields of 
rice, which must be crossed in the approach to the house. 

I have yet seen only two towns OHP Italy, and I have had but few oppor- 
tunities of conversing with the Italians. Yet I think I am already well ac- 
(|uainted with them. Like courtiers, who have the highest possible opinion 
of themselves, the Italians fancy they are the first people in the world. In 
regard to certain advant^iges, the possession of which cannot be disputed, 
this vanity may be pard<mable. They seem to be a good sort of people, and 
every one who has the opportunities of seeing the children and the populace, 
and has observed them as I have done, must be of this opinion. Besides, 
there are such striking figures and countenances anoong them ! 

I was particularly pleased with the free habits and independent manner's 
of the inhabitants of Vicenza ; every one does just what he likes, and nobody 
seems to overlook his neighbour. In conversation the people are afiable and 
polite. The women appear to me particularly enga^ng. I do not mean u> 
disparage the Ladies of Verona. The elegance of their figures, and the fine 
character of their profiles, are remarkable advantages ; but their pale com- 
plexions, and the singidarity of their head-dress, are serious detractions from 
thdr beauty. With regard to dress, neither ftmcy nor neatness is sufficient ; it 
ought to be gpracefviL In Vicensa, however, there are some very handsome 
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women* with dark ringietsvicl fine black eyes, wliich exercise a particalflr in- 
fluence on me. The Mr beuities ^ not ^ease me so well, thongh I cannot 
deny that they are also very charming. 

Padua, Sept 96. Ecening, 

I travelled to-day in four hours from Viooiza to Pteloa, in a small calaali^ 
with only one seat, called a Sediola. The joamey may be performed in a 
shorter time, bat I wished to enjoy the beauty of the day at my ease^ and I 
therefore did not disapprove of the slowness of the driver. I advanced to- 
wards the south-west, across a fertile plain, in the midst of hedges and trees, 
which intersect the view, until at length a fine chain of mountuns nmning 
from west to south opens on the eye to the right. The abundance and beauty 
of the vegetation, and the fruits with which the hedges, the walls and t^ 
trees are covered, surpassall conception. The roofr of the houses are loaded 
with gourds and cucumbers of amaziag ttze, planted in rows. 

I have viewed the city from the Observatory, and admired its magnifi- 
cent situation. On. the north are seen the mountains of the Tyrol, covered 
with snow, and half enveloped in clouds ; on 'the north-west, the Vicentine 
mountains, which join the former; and towards the west the forms of the 
nearest bills of £ste are clearly discernible. On the south-west, there is no- 
thing to be seen but one continued plain of verdure, the surface of which is 
not broken by a single eminence. The trees, bushes, and various plants form 
one compact mass of vegetable snrhce, through which an infinite number of 
white houses, towns, and steeples arise. I perceived very distinctly in the 
horizon the spire of St. Mark^ at Venice, and some others of less considerable 
height. 

Padua, Sept. Tf. 

I have at length procured the works of Palladio, not indeed the orighni 
edition which I saw at Vicenza, and the plates of which are engraved on 
wood ; but an exact copy of it, a fac simile, engraved in copper, under the 
direction of Mr. Smiths formerly English Consul at Venice. We must do the 
Englsh the justice to idlow that they have long learnt to appreciate whatever 
is good, and to propagate it with singular generosity. 

To make this purchase, I went into a bookseller's shop, a place which 
in Italy has quite a peculiar appearance. The books are not bound, but merely 
stitched. Good society is always to be found in these places. Ecclesiastics^ 
persons of distinction, and artists ; in short, all sorts of persons who have any 
taste for literature, are continually moving in and out. They ask for a book, 
open it, and glance over it, and then enter into a discussion on the subject 
of which it treats. I found five or six persons assembled in the shop into 
which I entered. On my asking for the Works of Palladio, they fixed their 
attention upon me. While the bookseller was looking out the book, they 
lavished their encomiums on the author, and gave me some information re- 
specting the original edition, and those more recently published. They 
talked of the work and the author like persons of information. Taking me 
for an architect, they applauded the preference which I gave to P&lladio over 
other masters, for the study of the art. They observed, that in practioal 
utility he was preferable to Vetruvius ; for he had profoundly studied an- 
tiquity and ancient authors, and had taken pains to apply their principle 
and conceptions to modem customs. I conversed for some time with these 
gentlemen, and after asking them some questions about the curiosities of the 
city, I took my leave. 

tn erecting churches to their Saints, the people of this town have had the 
good sense to reserve places for memorials of rational men as weM as fanatics. 
The bust of Cardinal Bembo is placed in one of the churches between columns 
of the Ionic order. He is represented as rather handsome, with a veneralBe- 
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beard^ the expression of the countenance is that of a man, whose feelings are 
powerfully concentrated within himself. Beneath the bust is the following 
inscription : — 

Petri Bembi Card, imaginem Hier. Guerinus Ismeni F. in publico po- 
nendam curavit ut cujus ingenii monumenta setema sint^ ejus corporis quoque 
memoria ne a pasteritate desideretur. 

The University, with all its dignity, is a repulsive looking building. I 
cannot but congratulate myself, that I had not to study at Fadua. Our Ger- 
man Universities are certainly not constructed on the most convenient plan ; 
but It is impossible to form an idea of the degree of embarrassment which 
must he experienced here. The anatomical theatre, in particular, is a model 
of riuU in compressing the students. It is a sort of funnel, in which the au- 
ditors are pressed together in closely graduated seats. Their eyes are directed 
downwards to the narrow space at the bottom, in which the Professors' 
table is placed. As there Is no opening for the day-light, he is obliged to 
lecture by the light of a lamp. The botanical garden, however, is very rich 
and beautiful. Many rare plants are preserved here in the open air, even 
during the Winter, provided they are placed against the walls, or near them. 
They are all covered in at the end of October, and are supplied with artificial 
heat durinff the remaining Winter months. It is both amusing and instruc- 
tive to walk through a garden of foreign plants. The sight of ordinary plants, 
as of objects with which we are acquainted, gives rise to no ideas : and what 
is the use of seeing without reflecting } This variety of plants, so neW to me, 
has impressed me more strongly than ever with the idea that all the different 
forms of plants are probably only developments of one primitive form. The 
prosecution of this inquiry would furnish the only means of determining exactly 
the fiimilies and species of plants, which seems to me to have been done hitherto 
only in an arbitrary manner. Here lies the difficulty which arrests me in the 
pursuit of my botanical philosophy, and I see at present no way of over- 
coming it. The study seems to me to be equally profound and extensive. 

The Prato delta VaUe is an ext^sive oval space; in which a grand fair 
is held in the month of June. The wooden huts in the middle of the Prato 
have not a very fine effect, but the inhabitants confidently affirm that there 
will soon be shops built of stone, like those at Verona. The monuments 
which surround and ornament the Prato serve to encourage this expectation. 
The whole circumference -of this immense oval is adorned with statues, 
in honour of celebrated men, who have taught or studied at Padua. Any 
individual, whether a foreigner or a native, is allowed to erect here to a 
fellow-countryman, or to a relation, a statue of a determinate size, provided 
the merit of the person and his connexion with the Academy of ^ulua be 
proved. 

This oval space is surrounded by a canal, across which are thrown four 
bridges, adorned with colossal statues of Popes and Doges. Other statues of 
smaller dimensions have been erected by corporations, private Individuals, 
and foreigners. The King of Sweden has erectfed one in honour of Gustavus 
Adolphus, who, it is said, once attended a course of Lectures at Padua. The 
Archduke Leopold has erected two in honour of Petrarch and Galileo. These 
statues are executed with skill in the modern style. Some of them are in an 
affected taste, others are distinguished by a good deal of nature, and they are 
all habited in the costume suited to the dignity of the individual represented, 
and the age in which he lived. The Inscriptions are also very good j they 
betray no puerile affectation or bad taste. " 

It w<Aild be well if all Universities followed the example of Pkidua In this 
respect. It is delichtful to see thus restored to us, after d^th, men whose 
talents commanded our respect while living. The Ptaio della VaUe will be a 
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fio^ place when its wooden huts are remoyed, and haadflome sUme-built nhop* 
are substituted in their stead. 

In a Chapel, belonging to some Friars of the order of St. Anthooy^ there 
are some pictures in the style of our old German masters : there are also 
some by Titian, which exhibit striking proofs of those improvemeots in art 
which are yet almost unknown on the other side of the Alpa. Here 1 ^ajso «^w 
some pictures by modem artists, who, not being able to atlaiii to the sublime, 
have succeeded in pleasing by beauty of effect and truth of cipreasioo. Fia- 
zetta*s decollation of St. John the B^tist, is, in these respectfi, making due 
allowance for the manner of the master, a very fine work. St. John^ repre- 
sented with his right knee resting on a stone ; hisv handa are joioed and his 
eyes are raised to heaven. A soldier who is standing behind him> holdiiiga 
cord with which the Saint is bound, stoops downwards, apd look^ him in 
the face. The countenance of the soldier expresses astonishment at the calm 
devotion of the martyr. Another soldier, to whom the execution is eatnosted, 
stands a little higher up ; he has no sword, but is represented trying bis 
strength^ by imitating with his hands the action of cutting off a \iead, vhil^ 
a third soldier is drawing the sword from the scabbard. The cooceptioQ of 
this picture is not without its merits, though it may be deficient in grandeur j 
the execution of the whole has a striking and admirable effect. 

In the church of the Hermits I saw some pictures of Mantegna, one of 
the painters of the old school : this artist astonishes me by tiie spirit and 
fidelity of his pencil. He never attempts to dazzle the eye or seduoe the ijjoa- 
gination by false splendour, but always aims at the imitation of truth and 
Nature. Vigour and purity of effect, beauty of finish, an exact and delicate 
touch, and the perfection of contour, united to a system of CQlour, which in 
evidently the result of the most careful and laborious atudy^ are the cbaxac' 
teristics of his style. Succeeding artists did not £00! to profit by the attain- 
ments of this able master ; and I have myself remarked in Uie pictures of 
Titian enough to convince me that he was familiar with Alantegna^ worka.. 
Thus, enlightened by the energies and talents of their predeceaaors, and 
stimulated by a knowledge of their own powers, men of active and brilliant 
genius rose higher and higher, till at length soaring, as it were, «bov9 this 
terrestrial wond, they succeeded in producing images of oelestiaL beaiity« 
without overstepping the boundaries of Nature and truth ; and thus were the 
improvements of art developed, after ages of barbarism. 

The audience chamber of the Senate house is so immensely larg^, that it 
would be impossible, by memory alone, even at Uie very moment af^r see* 
ing it, to recall an adequate idea of its extent. It is three hundred feet in 
length, a hundred in breadth, and a hundred in height, throi:^c|ut the 
whole extent of the roof. The people here are so accustomed to live, in the 
open air, that in this instance the architect seems to have thought he ought 
to roof in a market-place. 

A vast covered space certainly produces a very peculiar impressioi^ It 
is a sort of bounded infinity, and harmonises better with our fieeble concqp^ 
tions than the boundless extent of the celestial canopy. The expanse ^ 
heaven carries us beyond ourselves 5 the other, on the contrary^ brii^ v$ 
back again. 

I was also much pleased with the church of St. Giustino^ which is four 
hundred and ninety- five feet in length, and of proportionate height and 
breadth* Grandeur and simplicity characterise the 8t]fle of the archkectuie. 
I retired into a corner of the temple to indulge in tranquil meditatim« I Celt 
myself in complete solitude, and certainly nobody in the wwU would evev have 
thou^t of looking for me there. 

To-morrow I must pack up again> and embadc on the Brenta. I bopt 
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soon to ^n|oy tlie sight of the lagunes^ and of the ancient Queen of the Adri* 
atic. WTien once safely lodged in her bosom^ I will continue my correspon- 
dence witb my friends. 

VENIOS. 
It vrwkB -written in the Book of Fate, that on September 28tb, in the year 
1786^ and, according to our mode of computing time, at five o'clock in the 
eveahif^, I shonld, sailing into the lagunes from the Brenta, for the first 
time obtain a sight of Venioe } and that I should forthwith enter this city of 
lalanda, this beaTer^lifce Republic. Thank heaven, Venice is no longer to 
me an ein|»ty word, an unmeaning name. I have a mortal dislike to words 
which are nothing but empty sounds. 

On nearing Venice, we were met by the Gondolier!, who come and 
take up Aose passengers who are anxious to arrive as speedily as possible at 
Venice. The first gpndola that came along-side the vessel reminded me of 
a toy mrhlch had amused me in my childhood^ and which I had not thought 
of for perhaps twenty years* It was a very pretty little model of a gondola, 
which my father had brought from Italy. He valued it greatly, and I was 
only allowed to amuse myself with it by way of a treat. In the bright tin 
pirow> and the black body of the approaching gondola, I immediately recog- 
nized an old acquaintance, and I enjoyed an agreeable revival of youthful 
feeling^s. 

I am very comfortably lodged at the hotel of the Queen of England, only 
a short distance from the Piazaa dl San Marco, and this vicinity is the greatest 
adTantage of my situation. I have beneath my windows a bridge with a single 
arch^ and directly opposite them is a very bustling little street. I propose to 
remain here until I lutve prepared my packet for Germany, and until I have 
fomted a complete idea of this celebrated city. I am now able to enjoy the 
solitiade which I have so ardently wished for, A man never feels so much 
alone as in the midst of a multitude to whom he is a stranger. I believe 
there is in Venice but one person who knows me ) and I mean that it shall be 
tome time ere we meet. 

September 28M. 
The account of my passage from Padua to Venice will be soon given. 
1 sailed along the Brenta in the passage boat, and in very agreeable company; 
for the Italians behave with great respect towards each other when they meet, 
without being previously acquainted, llie banks of the river are adorned 
with gardens and pleasure-houses. Small villages appear now and then, and 
sometimes a well-frequented road runs along the river side. On arriving at 
a lock, the passengers avail themselves of the delay which occurs, to go on 
shore and take a view of the country, as well as to taste the fruits, which are, 
abnndant, and may every where be readily procured. On passing the lock 
they so on board a^n, and proceed onward through scenes full of life, and 
glowing with the nchest vegetation. 

On board the passage boat were two individuals, who thoue^h coming 
from Germany, were more properly in their place here in Italy» They were 
pilgrims — the first beings of the kind I had ever seen in real flesh and blood. 
Their charaeter pf pilgrims entitled them to a passage gratis 5 knowing that 
the passengers were not very anxious to have them near them, they did not 
come into the cabin, but sat down in the stern^ beside the steersman. As such 
persons are seldom seen now a-days, their appearance was a matter of sur- 
prise ; but their pilgrims' garb ^ad been too often prostituted to inspire res* 
Sect. Learning that they were Germans, and that they spoke no language 
ut their own, I entered into conversation with them, and found that they 
were natives of Paderbom, and had both passed their fiftieth year. Tliey had 
a melancholy, but^t the same time> a benevolent expression of countenance. 
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After having visited tbe' tomb of the Three Kings, at Cologne, they had tra- 
velled through Germany, and were now on their way to Rome uid Upper 
Italy. One of them intended to return to Westphalia, while the other was 
to accomplish a final pilgrimage to St. Jago de Compostella. Their dress 
was the well known pilgrim's garb ; but it was much better than the costume 
of the pilgrims who are seen at our'llMiquerades. They had the Jai^ )ux>d, 
the round hat, the staff, and the shell, which served the purpose of a drink« 
ing cup. Every thing connected with their dress had its intention and its 
use. A tin case inclosed their passports. A small red morroco case con- 
tained a few articles necessary for their simple wants. We saw them resort 
to them when they had occasion to repair a part of their dress. 

The steersman, who was delighted at meeting with an interpreter, begged me 
to put some questions to them. From their answers I became acquainted with 
the plans they had in view, and the incidents of their travels. They com- 
plained bitterly of the usage they experienced from a people professing the 
same faith as themselves, and even from ecclesiastics, both secular and re- 
gular. True piety, they said, must have become very rare, for no one 
would give credit to theirs. In vain did they present their passports in Ca- 
tholic countries; the signature of the Bishops did not ensure them a^nst 
being suspected or treated as rogues and vagabonds. They dwelt, on the 
contrary, with emotion on the kind reception they had experienced among 
the Protestants. They mentioned an instance of a clergyman in Swabia^ and 
particularly of his wife, who, in spite of a sort of repugnance on the part of 
her husband, determined to give them a good repast, of which they stood 
very much in need. On their departure she presented them with a piece of 
money, which had proved very serviceable to them on their entrance into a 
Catholic country. '' That excellent woman/* exclaimed one of them, with 
the utmost fervency, " is daily remembered in our ptayers, and we implore 
the Lford to open her eyes, as he has opened her heart towards us; and that 
sooner or later he may receive her in the bosom of his holy church. We hope 
to meet her again in Paradise.'* 

I communicated what they said, whenever I thought it might be of use 
to them, to the master of the boat, and to the rest of the passengers^ who 
were assembled round us. By this means I procured some pecuniary aid for 
the pilgrims; trifling indeed, for the Italians are not fond of giving away 
their money. They then showed me some small bits of paper, on which was 
printed a consecrated picture of the Three Kings, with a Latin pray^ in 
honour of them. The poor fellows begged me to give them to the com- 
pany, and explain tlieir sacred nature and value. My trouble was not thrown 
away; for as the wanderers seemed very much embarrassed where they 
should find, in so large a city as Venice, the Convent for the reception of 
pilgrims, the master took pity on their situation, and promised to hire a 
guide to shew them the way. He at the same time informed them, that there 
were no great funds at the Convent, which had, it is true, been very richly 
endowed as an asylum for pilgrims, but the establishment had fidlen into 
decay, and the revenues were applied to other objects. 

While thus employed with the pilgrims, we Sailed down the fine River 
Brenta, leaving behind us the gardens, superb pal|ices, and populous villages, 
which line its banks. On entering the lagunes, a great number of gondolas 
surrounded the passage boat. One of the gondoliers, a Lombard, who was 
well known at Venice, offered to take us more speedily than the rest> and 
get us clear of the custom-house inquisitors. A trifle served to bribe s^me 
of the officers who seemed inclined to search ; and gliding rapidly along by 
the light of a beautiful settmg sun, we soon reached our destination. 
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October 29. Evening, 
So many accounts of Veuice have already beeu published^ that I do not 
think it necessary to enter into a detailed description of it^ but shall content 
myself with giving my own impressions, and painting this extraordinary city 
as it appears to my eyes. What particularly engages my attention is the 
people, that immense living mass, in a state of existence, involuntary, and 
unavoidable. 

It was not mere caprice that induced this people to seek refuge in these 
Isles, where new colonies hastened in succession to join the first' refugees, 
necessity taught them to look for an asylum in a situation whence, in spite 
of its natural defects, they at length derived the most important advantages, 
c&mpelled as they were to depend on their own resources, while the whole of 
the North of Europe was still grovelling in darkness. Their progress in po- 
pulation and in wealth were the happy result of this local disadvantage. 
Houses rose with rapidity. The live rock was hewn to give consistence to 
the sandy and marshy soU. The dwellings of the inhabiUmts grew up like 
trees, which, being confined at the root, seem to increase in length, in pro- 
portion as they are circumscribed in width. Jealous of every inch of ground, 
and hemmed in by their lagunes, they allotted to their streets only jiist as 
much space as was absolutely necessary to separate one row of houses from 
another, and to afford the customary communications between them. With 
them the water was destined to take place of fine streets, squares, and pro- 
menades. The Venetians became a new race of men, as Venice was a new 
kind of city. The great canal, with its serpeiitine windings, yields to no 
street in the world y and what can be compared to the vast space which fronts 
the Piazza di San Marco ? I allude to that immense sheet of water, smooth 
and brilliant as a mirror, round which Venice rises in a semicircle. The 
Island of San Giorgio is seen across this liquid plain to the left ; a little far- 
ther on, to the right, is discovered the Giudecca, with its canal, and a little 
higher up is the Custom-house, and the entrance of the great Canal, adorned 
with two magnificent marble temples. Such is, in a few words, the principal 
objects which strike the eye of the spectator on advancing between the two 
colonnades of the Piazza di San Marco. The numerous engravings of views 
of Venice, taken both from the Interior and exterior of the town, give a very 
good idea of the reality. 

After dinner I determined to form an accurate notion of the effect of the 
whole, and I plunged, unassisted by a guide, into the labyrinth of the town. It 
is impossible, without having traversed the city, to form an idea of the limited 
nature of the communications, which are incessantly interrupted by canals of 
all sizes, liotwithstandiug the quantity of bridges that are thrown across them. 
Id general, a man may measure the breadth of the streets by stretching out 
his arms, and some are so narrow, that if he walks with his hands in his 
pockets, his elbows will touch the walls. Others, however, are broader, and 
there are also some small squares ; but all are on a very confined scale. 

I found my way with ease to the great canal, and to the great bridge of 
the Rialto, which, by the way, consists of merely one arch of white 
marble. It affords a very extensive and agreeable prospect. The sides of the 
canal are lined with small vessels, unloading near the bridge, the stores 
which they have conveyed from the main land, and in the midst of these, 
crowds of gondolas are seen rowing up and down. To-day, in particular, 
vhich happens to be the Festival of St. Michael, the effect of the scene was 
truly enchanting, but to give you an idea of its beauty, I must describe it 
somewhat in detail. The great canal separates Venice into two parts, which 
are united only by the single bridge of the Rialto ; but there is a sort of open 
boat which is used to fiu^lUtate the communication from one bank of the 
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canal to tbe other. These ferryings were more frequent to-ilay than naoal. 
Man; Ix»ts were aeea filled with a number of well-dressed females, alt 
covered with black veils, who were crossing to attend the church dedicated 
to the saint of the day. Anxious to procure a nearer view of the fair devotees, 
I left the bridge and proceeded to one of the landing places, where I was 
rewarded for iny trouble, by the sight of some really charming women. 

At leneth, tired of walking, 1 quitted the narrow streets, and stepping 
into a gondola, I rowed to the Northern extremity of the great canal. I thus 
made the tour of the island of St. Clara, and proceeding along the 1a£:nnes 
and the canal of the Giudecca, I at length arrived opposite the Piazza di 
San Marco, thus enjoying my share in the soTereignty of the Adriatic Sea, 
of which every Venetian lancies himself master, when he is seated in his goa- 
dola. At this moment I could not avoid recollecting, with feelings of respect, 
my excellent father, whose greatest delight used to be to rdate all the 
wonders of Venice. Every surrounding object has on air of dignity. I saw 
befcve me a mighty work which bears evidence of what the united powers of 
man are capable of ; it is a magnificent monument, not of a monarch, but of 
a people. Even now when the lagunes are gradually filling up, when un- 
wboleaome vapours ore exhaling from their marshes, when tiie Venetian 
trade and power are daily declining, the eenius which created this Republic 
still commands and receives the homage of the stranger. If Venice, h^e all 
that is bright, has faded, she bos yielded only to the hand of lime. 

September 30th. 

Towards evening, I agahi wandered without a guide to the remoteat 
quarters of the dty. There are steps at the sides of the bridges, for the con- 
venience of tbe gondolas and the larger boats, which are thus enabled to land 
their passengers under the arches. I trid to thread the labyrinth without 
asking my way, and I succeeded at last. It is imposaible to form an idea of 
the intricacy of its windings. The mode which I adopted of directing my 
coarse by the position of the sun was certainly a good one. While I thus 
Aplored every corner of the city, to the very extremest point of inhabited 
ground, I was enabled to examine the manners and habits of its citizens, 
and I found In each different quarter of the town a style of physiognomy and 
manners distinct' from the rest. Man is really a singular creature. 

Many bouses are built on the very e(%e of the canals ; but hae and 
there quayn are erected on which one may walk very agreeably in the midst 
of canals, palaces, and temples. The most ]Aeasant of these is the long North 
quay, from which there Is a fine view of the islands, and particularly of Mu- 
reno, which looks like Venice in miniature. The intennediate lagunes are 
enlivened with swarms if mcrving gondolas. 

SiT)tember SOth. Evenbtg. 
1 a plan of Venice to.^ay, and was thus enabled to form a more 

< of the place. After having studied It a little, I went to the top 

< steeple, whence ther« is an uncommonly fine view. It was 
I id the sun shone brightly, so that I could clearly distingtiish 
e ith near and distant. The lagunes were flooded with the tide. 
^ res in the direction of Lido, a small tongue of land which ter- 
DUDuo lue iBgunes, I beheld, for the first time, the eea, and saw some vessels 
upon it. In the lagunes, too, there were galleys and frigates, which were des- 
tined to Join the squadron of the Chevalier Emo, now employed in chasing 
the Algerine pirates. These vessels have been dettdned by contrary winds. 
The Faduan and Vicentine Mountains, and the Tyrolese Hills, magnificently 
closed the bock ground of this splendid picture, on the North-west. 
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Oct<^)er Irt. 
I hiive examined the city under more than one point of view : to-day, 
though it is Snoday, I was disgusted with the extreme filthineas of the streeti. 
Tb«re u, indeed, » sort of pohce, whose duty it ii to look after the state of 
the streets ; and the ordure is now and then heaped op in certain corners, 
vbence it is removed in large boats, by those inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing islands who have occasion for manure. But the work is done in a very 
negligent way. This want of cleanliness is the less exoisable, as thi! local 
situation of Venice would enable the inbabitant^to obviate the evil aa earily 
ma in any of the towns of Holland. 

All the streets are paved. Even thOse in the most remote districts have 
pavements, if not of stone, at least of brick. Tbe streets are mised in the 
. middle, having gutters on each side to carry off the water to the subterra* 
neous drains. Other constructions and plans of old standing, prove btrtr 
much it had been the intention of skilful architects to render Venice the 
cleanest, as it is the raoat singular of cities. I could not help meditating, as 
I walked along, on a plan for tbe attainment of this important object, and for 
the better regulation of this department of the police, We ^wayr ftel a 
pleasure in n^dling with other people's aBairs. 

October 2d, 1788. 
The first place I visited was La Carila. The works of Pftllodio infbrmed 
me that the great architect had here eonatructed a convent, on the model of 
tbe supposed residence of a rich and hospitable individual of antiquity. ' The 
design appeared to me to be perfect, both as a whole and In detail. I was 
delighted with it, and I expected to see a master-piece. But alM I cesrcely 
■ tenth part of the building was completed. However, what there is »f it is 
well worthy the genius of Palladio. I had never yet eeea so ^Mriect a desigfi, 
and sach finishedexecution. It would reqaire a whole year to study such a 
woilf. I certainly never beheld any thing so grand and so perfect. To fom 
a notion of this superb design, let it onlytM remembered thatihe great artist, 
endowed with an innate perception of beauty and grace, and imbued with a 
profound knowledge of the ^niins of antiquity, cooceived the idea (^con- 
structing, after an anlique model, an e4i&ce to sem at enoe as a monaitery 
and a refuge for travellers. 

Tlie building is entered byaporttco of the Corinthiw ordw, and tlie 
admltsttoQ it inspires banished all ideas of the saperstilioBs devotion to 
which it is decBcated. On one aide is the aachristy, and on tbe other tbe chant* 
ber of the chapter. Near this chamber b a magnificent open epirml stair- 
case. The steps are fixed into the wall, and so contrived that the (me sup- 
E-ta the other. Ode coidd walk up and down this staircase for ever witiiout 
ng tired. The beauty of this pvt of the edifice, may be judged of by the 
value which Palladio bimself attached to it. The front court leads to a 
spacious inner court According to the design, this court 
ed by the building, of which, unfortunately, only the le 
Tbe portion that is finished presents three divisions for SI 
of architecture. The first division ^ove the ground is 
the second is a row of arcades, fronting the cells ; 
sists of walls with windows. I must now say a won 
tbe execation. 

Only the capitals and bases of the pillars and the key stones of the 
an^es are of stone; the rest is composed of a kind of baked clay, 1 
cannot call it brick, for it differs iiram all the brick or tile that I have 
hitherto seen. Tbe frises, cornices, and arches are of the same mftleri^ 
Tbe cement of the bniUing consists of a composition of lime. The whole 
seems to have been formed at a single cast. If it were finished, eleaned. 
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and wbite-washed, it wouM present the most superb spectacle that can be 
conceived. 

The plan seems to have been formed on too extensive a scale} a 
&ult common to many modem edifices. The great architect did not foresee 
that it would be necessary not only to pull down the old convent, but also to 
purchase many of the neighbouring houses 3 aud both money and inclina* 
tion were wanting for those undertakings. Oh fate ! thou who hast so often 
favoured and immortalized folly ! couId*st thou not have decreed the comple- 
tion of this magnificent miSter-piece of art ? 

October 3d. 

I have just seen the church of II Redeutore, a superb monument of the 
genius of Palladio. The front is even finer than that of the church of St. 
Giorgio. The numerous engravings of these buildings have made them 
well known. 

Palladio was profoundly imbued with the sublime spirit of the ancients. 
He abhorred the mean and narrow ideas of the age in which he lived. He 
was too noble minded to consent to sacrifice his genius -, and he therefore 
sought to inspire his contemporaries with his own sublime taste. Some 
passages of his works shew that he disapproved of the practice of following 
the model of the old basilisks in the construction of churches^ which he 
endeavoured to approximate to the form of the ancient temples. Thus we 
may account for certain incongruities which he has avoided in the church of 
n Redentore, but which are very apparent in that of St Gior^o. 

The interior of II Redentare, is no less beautiful than its exterior. AQ, 
even the designs for the altars are the work of Palladio. It is painful to see 
the niches which were intended to be adorned with statues^ filled with 
painted wooden images. 

The Capuchins of the Cburch of Si. Peter, have erected a splendid side 
altar, in honour of St. Francis. The only part of the architecture left visible 
in this altar are the capitals of some Corinthian columns ; the rest is covered 
with magnificent and tasteful embroidery, in the Arabesque style. It is alto- 
gether as pretty a thing in that way as can be imagined. What particularly 
attracted my notice was some'^foliage which I at first supposed to be woriced 
in gold. On a nearer approach, however, I discovered the deception. The 
leaves which I had mist^cen for gold, were merely cut out in straw, ^ter an 
elegant pattern, and &stened upon paper. The ground consisted of the 
most vivid colours $ and the whole was executed with so much variety and 
taste, that this trifiie, the materials of which were of no value, and which was 
probably the work of the monks themselves, appeared at first sight, to be a 
rich ana costly article. It would, indeed, have been worth a considerable 
sum of money had it been really gold embroidery, as it seemed to be. 

I have occasionally seen on one of the quays a man, surrounded by a 
crowd of people, to whom he appeared to be relating some story. As he 
spoke in the Venetian dialect, I could not imderstand a word he uttered. 
His^ auditors were chiefly composed of people of the lowest class. They 
laughed but little. Indeed the man betrayed nothing ludicrous or buffoon- 
like in his manner } on the contrary, his air was rather serious and composed. 
He exhibited an admirable variety and precision in his gestures : his action 
altogether indicated judgpnent and talent. 

With the map of the city in my hand, I found my veay to the church of 
ihe MendicanH, after having lost myself several times. The conservatory 
here is held in high estimation. The pupils executed an Oratorio behind the 
grating ; the church was crowded, the music delightful, and the singing ex- 
cellent. An old man, with a soprano voice, performed the part of Saul : 
this astonished me ; I had formed no idea of such It voice. Some parts of 
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the Oratorio were admirable. The words> which were a kind of Italanized 
LatiD> were, occasionally, rather ludicrous^ but, upon the whole, tbejr 
were well adapted for singing, and - afforded fine scope for the skill of the 
oomposer. 

I should have been highly gratified with this performance, had not the 
odious Chapel-niaster mercilessly persevered in* beating time with a roll of 
music against the rails, as if he had been giving a lesson to beginnersi The 
performers were peifect in their parts; and consequently this ttemal 
beating was wholly unnecessary, while it destroyed the impression which the 
mu9ic was calculated to produce. The effect was similar to that which might 
be expected if the muscles of a fine statue were tinged with red to render them 
the more apparent. Harmony can but be injured by any sound that is dis- 
connected with it« How could the vanity of a musician induce him to force 
himself upon the notice of the audience by creating such an unpleasing dis- ' 
cord ? Should he not rather have been gratified with the praise due to the per- 
fection of the execution ; I know that the French make use of what they term 
the baton de mesure, but I did not expect to meet with it in Italy. This, 
however, is not the only instance in which I have observed people fancy that 
they are heightening our enjoyment, while they are doing everything in thear 
power to destroy it. 



LE MACON.— AN OPERA, 



BY AUBERT. 

Among the Operas which have for some time past been brought out 
at Paris, Le Magon, performed with success at the Theatre de F Opera Condque, 
in Paris, deserves some notice. 

Hie first scene presents a view of a guinguinet, near one of the barriers ' 
of Paris. Rogers a Mason, is celebrating his marriage with Henriette. The 
friendf of the young couple are pla3ring and dancing in front of the house, 
while Roger, sin^s a rondo, the burthen of which is — Du courage, du courage: 
le$ amii sont toujours Ih. A young gentleman, Leon de M^rinville, hi^ening 
to pass by, is astonished to recognize Roger. M^rinville had a few days be* 
fore been attacked by robbers, in a solitary situation in the outskirts of Paris, 
when the mason returning from his work, and singing the rondo above men« 
tioaed, hastened to his assistance, and put the robbers to flight. M^rinville 
presented to his deliverer the sum of fifty louis d'or, which he happened to 
have about him ) and Roger, overjoyed at his good fortune, returned home 
singing his rondo, with the determination of getting married without delay. 
Roger requests that M^rinville will do him the honour of joining his wedding 
party^ but the young gentleman is better engaged. He has made an assig- 
nation with a lady, and hurries off to keep his appointment. Meanwhue 
evening draws in: the wedding party prepare to return home: all depart 
except Roger, who stays behind for a few moments to settle the reckoning. 
On a sudden two strangers rush behind him and seize him by the arms. 
They inquire whether he is a mason, and on his replying in the affirmative, * 
they blindfold him and lead him away. 

The opening of the second Act discovers the Turkish ambassador's re- 
sidence. The scene represents the interior of a beautiful grotto, in which hia 
Excellency's female slaves are assembled. Among them is a young Greek 
female, named Irma, whom the Ambassador intends to marry on his return 
to Constantinople. Irma discloses to one of her friends, that as the Amfan- 
sador and all hU suite are to leave France on the following morning, she has 
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found means to couvey a note to a young French gentleman, -who is ena« 
moured of her } and that they hare appointed to meet each other hi the grotto 
that very evening. Meanwhile Abdalla, the Ambassador, has, nnknown to- 
the lovers, obtained information of their iatended meetings and he determines 
on taking a truly Turkish kind of revenge. MMnville presents himself at the 
appointed place^ when a parly of Turkish slaves rush in, and after festenlng 
the lovers in opposite parts of the grotto, order a mason to wall Hp the en- 
trance« This mason is no other than Roger. He recognizes his benefeetor, 
but is too closely watched to have an opportunity of speaking to hin. But 
while he is closing up the wall, he holds out to him a signal of hope, by 
singjng Du courage, du courage ! les amis soMt to^)omr9 Ik. 

The third Act opens with the interior of Roger's house. It is morning, 
and Henriette, who has been up all night, is alarmed at the unaccountable 
absence of her husband. One of her female companions endeavours to rouse 
her suspicion respecting his fidelity. Meanwhile Roger, whom the Ambas- 
sador s servants have conducted blindfold to the barrih-e, whence they took 
him, now returns home. He knows not where he has been, and has no clue 
by which he can hope to discover and liberate his ben^actor. Henriette 
overwhelms him with reproaehes; and her companion declares that she saw 
him ,with a party of strangers alight from a coach, and enter a boose. "What 
house?*' he eagerly exc]aimis« " The Turkish Ambassador s,'* is the reply. 
Roger, after capering about in a transport of joy, embraces his wife and then 
runs away. Henriette> filled with amazement, concludes that he has lost his 
senses. The mystery, however, is speedily cleared up by the reappeamnce 
of Roger, who returns accompanied by M^rinville and irma^ and the mason 
closes the Opera by singing his favourite rondo, in which the other characters 
join him in chorus. 

The plot of this Opera, though full of improbable incidents, is neverthe- 
less worked up in a very amusing way. The literary part is the joint pro- 
duction of MM. Scribe and G. Delavigne. The authors i^pear to understind 
the art of writing for music j and in this last production M. Aubert has proved 
himself to be gifted with the talent requisite for dramatic composition. The 
music of La Ma^on differs in style from that of La Niege, which, in spite of 
the popularity it has attained, possesses no extraordinary degree of merit, in 
a dramatic point of view. If the music of La Niege be considered without 
reference to the scenic action, and the words of the text to which it is adapt- 
ed—if judged as^ an independent composition, it will be found inferior to 
many productions in the class to which it belongs. With regard to dramatic 
colouring, M. Aubert*s style is, however, decidedly improved j and the per- 
formance of this lost Opera has been attended with complete success. 



CASTLE HOWARD COLLECTION. 

Thv occasion which induces us to say a few words in this Number on 
the excellent collection at Castle Howard, is one which we deeply regret. 
The noble possessor, the late Earl of Carlisle, by whom we believe the col- 
lection chiefly was made, died on the 4th of September, in the 7Bth year of 
his age, having in the course of his long life distinguished himself by serving 
his country in the highest stations, and by his love of Literatm^e and the Arts. 
He was the author of two tragedies, and some elegant poems, which were 
printed and circulated among his Lordship's friends. In the Fine Arts to 
which he was fondly attached, his knowledge was extensive; and of his c«Rr- 
rect judgment and delicate taste, his collection of pictures, which hs mwdk 
more remarkable for its value than its magnitude, bears incontestible evi* 
dence. This noble lord was not only a generous but a judicious patron of 
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the arts. He loved to bring merit to light wherever he found it^ and oiaily 
artist^ who have risen to eminence^ owe much of their success to the appro- 
bation and encouragement he bestowed on their early labours. He was an 
early friend and patron of Sir Joshua Reynolds^ and when that eminent 
painter was occupied on his celebrated picture of Ugolino^ Lord Carlisle made, 
at the request of the artist, a translation of the passage of Dante, in which 
the dreadful story is told. The collection in Castle Howard consists, with 
the exception of a few &mily portraits, almost entirely of pictures by the 
old masters, in various schools and classes, but particularly of the Italian 
•choola. They are partly contained in a picture gallery, and partly dispersed 
about ihe different apartments, the former, indeed, being not well con- 
structed with regard to light, it has been found expedient to hang all the 
best pictures in the dwelling rooms. The chief point of interest in this col- 
lectioa is a small picture by Annibale Caracci^ well known under the name 
of the *' Three Marys." This picture was formerly in the possession of the 
Duke of Orleans, and passed into the hands of the late Earl of Carlisle on the 
sale of that Prince's collection. Fuseli should have made an exception in 
favour of this picture, when he talked of the school of the Caracci's, aiming 
at a combination of every excellence, and falling short of all $ for this surely 
comes as near to the perfection of painting as anv work can be expected to 
do. In all the executive departments — in drawmg, colouring, chiaroscuro, 
composition, its excellence is astonishing, and in the still more important 
quality of expression, it is inimitably fine. Had Annibale Caracd painted no 
other work than this, his fune would probably have stood much higher than 
it does > but it is not by a single work that a painter is to be judged. His 
talents can only be. justly estimated by a general examination of his various 
productions, and Annibale Caracci must be content to take a much lower 
station on the list of painters than the excellence of such a work as the Three 
Marys would seem to entitle him to *. His relation, Ludovico Caracci, 
whose sober twilight effects have given such an air of grandeur and 8olem<» 
nity to his compositions, was perhaps the greater genius of the two, though 
his qualifications as a painter were of a less varied and extensive character. 
The '* Entombment of Christ,'* at Castle Howard, which is also from the 
Orleans collection, is a very £ciir specimen of h\s powers of execution. The 
figure of our Saviour is drawn with admirable science, and the whole compo- 
* sition is distinguished by a degree of repose and solemnity beautifully adapted 
to the subject. — There is a curious and interesting specimen in this coUec" 
tion of an early Flemish painter, named Mabeuge, a composition of a consi- 
derable number of figures in a great variety of rich dresses, with landscape, 
architecture, animals, &c. all finished with the most elaborate nicety, and of 
the most brilliant colourq ; a picture which, one would fancy, must have 
consumed the greatest part of a lifetime to execute, and no doubt obtained 
the highest reputation for its author, at the period at which he lived, though 
now it can only be interesting as a specimen of the antiquity of art. There 
are several very fine portraits ; one particularly, by Velasquez, full of depth, 
richness, and powerful effect of Nature. One excellent specimen of Vandyke, 
a portrait of his friend Snydersj and a fine head of the famous Eari of Arundel, 
by Rubens. The Snyders possesses all that simplicity and tnttfa which cha- 
racterize the best works of Vandyke, and is evidently painted con amore. It Is 
a specimen of his very best style, before his love of money, and the extni- 
ordinary demand for his works in England had led }iim into partial negli- 
gence and manner. The Earl of Arundel has, like most of Rubens* por- 
traits, a powerful look of Nature, combined with a great display of executive 

* It is ranch to be regretted that there exists no tolerable print of this admirable work. 
Shtipe, we mderstaod, was occupied in an engraving from it for some years previous to his 
death, bat we have not heard whether it was ever accomplished. 
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•kill. It shewi a power of seizing on the most promineot characteristics of 
objects, and of rendering them with a bold fidelity of hand. Greatly similar, 
though with less vigour and confidence, 13 the style of Reynolds's portraits, 
of which there are also two or three yery charming specimens at Castle How- 
ard. Lady Cawdor, when a child, and the late Countess of Carlisle are the 
best, the former full of the expression of inf&ntine simplicity and artless 
grace, the latter teeming with the more finished elegance of roaturer beauty. 
A fine St. John, by Domenichino, some excellent specimens of Canaletti, and 
a variety of other pictures^ by different masters, contribute towards the con- 
tents. of this collection. 

Some Sketches from this Collection will be given in future Numbers of 
the Parthenon. 



ANTIQUITIES. 

[from thb monitkor or sapT. 93.] 

Report to the Academy of Fme Arts, qf the French Institute made hf 
M. Huyoty in the name of the Section ofArchitcKdmre, on the measures 
taken by M, Bibentfor drawing a Plan amd exhibiting a complete re- 
storation of the ancient city of Pompeii. — Skting of July 16, 1885. 

Buried under the ashes of Vesuvius, on the first recorded eruption, 
in which Hiny perished in the year 79, the ancient city of Pompeii was quite 
forgotten until 1769, when the Kbg of Naples ordered diggings for the dis- 
covery of such bronzes and statues as might still be found in its scite. The 
fU'st object was to collect every thing of value which might be discovered. 
Afarble statues, articles in bronze, and paintings, deeply engaged the atten- 
tion of men of letters and artists ^ but the principal edifices of the city, which 
were gradually uncovered, soon presented to architects and archeologists 
accurate data respecting the customs and habits of this Greek colony. The 
Neapolitan Museums were quickly filled with statues, marbles, paintings, 
and bronzes of every description, and these collections have had a great in- 
fluence on the arts, and the taste of the present age. 

A learned society proposed to publish all the interesting discoveries in 
, Pompeii, and undertake, at the expense of the Royal Treasury, a work which 
was of too considerable an extent to satisfy the eager curiosity of artists and 
amateurs. This society published prints of the bronzes and paintings; but as 
yet no plates of the buildings have appeared, though they are daily decaying, 
and are liable, on every new eruption, to be again coven^ with ashes. 

This may account for the attempts which have been made by different 
architects to give to the world plates of the principal buildings of Pompeii, 
but the prohibition against drawing and measuring was an obstacle which 
defeated any publication which could be relied on. However, about 1810, 
the brothers Gasse, two students of the architectural school of Paris, who 
were maintained by the Government at Rome, and who have lately been ap- 
pointed correspondents of the Academy of the Fine Arts, commenced a very 
elaborate work on the architecture of this city, and were preparing to submit 
it to the public, when Mazois, another student of the same school, brought 
out his publication of the '' Monumens de Pompeii." By order of the Go- 
vernment, every facility was afforded him, and he drew up, under the pro- 
tection of the Queen, the most interesting work which had appeared ou 
Pompeii. 

The Section of Architecture takes this opportunity of pointing oui the 
fact, that the first important illustrations of this ancient city were under- 
taken by the pupils of the Royal School, and also of calling your attention to* 
the materials which the students, maintained by the government of Rome, have 
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been> daring seTcral jears^ gathering together^ and which forms their most 
interesting collection. These materials^ when all united, will be capable of 
giving a perfect idea of Pompeii. Toti had last year laid before you an ex- 
cellent work^ the Restoration of the Forum of that city, by one of your 
architectural students. This work belongs to the Government, and its publi- 
cation, which the Ministers have promised, will extend the interest T^ich 
the ruins of Pompeii never fail to excite — an interest too which is connected 
with utility -, for the studies thus made in Italy form a bksis for our liberal 
^arts, and models for our manufacturers. 

The lively interest attached to every thing connected with the ruins of 
Pompeii has induced M. Mazois to undertake a very extensive work on the 
public and private buildings, the paintings, and the architectural details of 
that town. He had not terminated his mbours when M. Gell, an English 
geographer and antiquary, published a small Work, in octavo, on Pompeii, 
which is highly respectable for the manner in which it is executed. The 
Tiews taken by the Camera Lucida are marked by precision and truth 3 some 
restorations, judiciously made, are certainly interesting 5 but the plan being 
on too small a scale, affords only an imperfect idea of the distribution of the 
monuments ; and in this respect the work can only be regarded as a well 
constructed Itinerary. 

After, however, all that has been published at Naples on the bronzes and 
tiie paintings, and notwithstanding the work of M. Mazois oA the details of 
the architecture, and of M. Gell on the views, there was still wanting a 
general plan, in which the whole extent of Pompeii, the situation of the 
monuments, the houses already discovered, and what parts remain to be dug 
up, in order to render the town perfectly known, mi^t all be seen at one 
view. This task has been undertaken by M. Bibent, and the Academy will 
doubtless learn with pleasure that it falls to the lot of a pupil of the Royal 
School of the Fine Arts to unite in one work everything capable of affording 
an exact idea of the taste, the knowledge, the customs, and the manners of 
this Greek colony, as explained by its monuments. 

Pompeii situated on the sea coast, extends to the foot of Mount Vesuviusi 
Its length was about 1200 metres, and its breadth 730. It was Surrounded 
by well-built walls, and had at least seven principal gates, six of which have 
been completely laid open. Besides its palaces and private houses, it had 
within its boundaries a forum, or public place, surrounded by edifices, two 
theatres, temples, and fountains, all of which are now exposed to view 
Twenty streets are completely cleared out. These streets, formed of shops 
and fronts of houses, on which are pdntings and ornaments of every descrip- 
tion, make altogether in length about 4600 metres, which is equal to more 
tiian 400 houses. It was no inconsiderable labour to measure and draw ruins 
which appear in disorder. The slightest inaccuracy was sufficient to produce 
great errors. But M. Bibent has executed his work with infinite care and 
address. His plan embraces a fedthful representation of all the public and 
private buildii^s of this interesting city. He has neglected no details what- 
ever. An undertaking of this importance deserves the highest praise, not 
only on account of the manner in which every part of the work is executed, 
but also for the courage and constancy requisite to surmount all the difficul- 
ties which the artist had to encounter. Completely directed to his work, 
M. Bibent has spared neither money nor assiduities to win the confidence 
of the inferior officers, who are often induced, by a false national spirit, to 
withb<dd from foreigners the advantages which the royal benevolence grants 
them ; and, notwithstanding the protection of the sovereign, M. Bibent 
would have been more than once obliged to abandon his task, had not the 
hope of being useful to the arts, and of maintaining the reputation of the 
Royal Schocd of Paris, inspired him with the most ardent zeal. The work of 
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M. Bibent possesses the great advantage of being executed on the spot ^ and 
the numerous details of the admeasurefflents which we have seen» are a secu- 
rity for the correctness of all his operations. 

The plan consists of sixteen sheets of grand-eagle paper^ which wheq 
united, form a parrilelogrum of four metres by two and a half. Eight of the 
sheets contain all the ruins yet laid open. The other sheets only serve. to 
shew the totality of the towi» with its wulls and gates. In thus presenting to 
the public the whole of the boundary of Pompeii, the author is influenced by 
the wish of soon seeing the two- thirds of the town, which yet remains buried, 
cleared out. He is persuftded that the lively interest which that already 
done must create, will be suifioieBt to stimulate the exertions for laying open 
the whole town. In fact, how many monuments, interesting places, and 
edifices, remain yet to be discovered } In this spirit, M. B^ibent . has so 
arranged his plates, that he will every year be able at very little «xpen€e to 
mark on the copper the new discoveries which are makings slowly it is 
true, but without interruption. It is essential that the artist should be on the 
spot to enable him to execute such a work in a satisfactory manner. It often 
happens that fragments remaining in their place indicate the nature of the 
original plan, but if they are deranged by an unskilful workman, who think 
only how they can most easily clear away the ruins, the plan is Ipst^ and it is 
no longer possible to determine whether you have before you a gallery, a court, 
or a hdl. The method adopted by M. Bibent has the merit of remedying thj» 
very serious inconveniescev and his drawings shew the appropriation of several 
interesting arrangements of the buildings, with respect to the habits and 
manners of the ancients. The plan, besides the advantage of making artists 
and antiquaries acquainted with the discoveries annually made, preserve what 
is daily recovered from the earth, and more particularly from the ashes thrown 
out by Vesuvius in new eruptions, which are very considerable ^ for the 
ancient soil, cleared in former years, is already covered two feet deep. In 
this point of view, we cannot too much applaud M. Bibent for having, as it 
were, devoted himself to the city of Pconpeii. He has sacrificed all his time, 
and placed all his ambition, in the completion of this enterprise, being per- 
suaded that the only way of doing any thing well, is to give up one's self to 
it without reserve. 

To this interesting work, the artist intends to add a second, which will 
include the general sections of the town in different directions ; and, scru- 
pulously confining hims^f to an exact representation of the existing state of 
things, accompanied by some perspective views ; men of erudition will then have 
the opportunity of interpreting the ruins according to the different restora 
tions which may be made of the city. The work will terminate by different 
details of the orders of architecture, considered with respect to the various 
propoHions which the ancients gave to the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthi- 
an. M. Bibent not only4iraws> but engraves the plans himself, which is the 
right way to secure correctness. The work is thns rendered highly valuable, 
to amateurs and artists. 

Your Committee, therefore, propose to communicate to the Minister of 
the Interior the opinion, that of all the works of this kind, few present a 
greater interest, either with respect to the study of art, the researches of anti- 
quity, or the history of architecture, and that M. Bibent has sacrificed many 
years of *his life, and incurred considerable expence in carrying it on. 'fhe 
Committee is therefore persuaded, that it would be for the interest and honour 
of France, to enable this architect to publish the second part of the work, which 
he has announced, and which will be a real conquest made by art, over time 
and destruction. 

The Academy approves the Report, and adopts the recommendation. 
Signed, Quatrbmbrib de QmNCY, 

Perpetual Secretary to the Society of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts. 
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We have inserted the above Report^ not merely on account of the inter- 
est which belongs to itself, bat also because it serves to prove the attention 
paid to the encouragement of the fine arts, by the French Government, and 
expluDs the machinery through which its Patronage is distributed. 

As the following statement has a direct connexion with this article, we 
take the opportunity of inserting it here, although it has already appeared in 
several of the public Papers. 

The most recent excavations made at Pompeii have brought (o light some of the most 
Interesting objects which have yet been discoyered. They consiH of a house, which, fnnn its 
pafaitings, has been named the *'Ca«a del Poeta Dramadca," a pablic bath complete^ a 
marble statue, similar to those of Cicero ; a large equestrian dtatue in bronze, supposed to be 
that of the Emperor Nero ; and various other objects. — ^The •* Ca?a del Poeta,** by its com- 
modious diatritmtion the elegance of Its decorations, aud the manner in which erer)' thing 
appears to have been perfected, is superior to any that have been yet discovered. At the 
door is the figure of a watch-dog, well traced in Mosaic with the following motto, ** care 
cane." Ou another part of the pavement is a Mosaic of a woman playing on the tibia, an old 
nan exhibiting two tragic maslcs, and two actors preparing for exhibition. The paintings on 
the wall represent a poet or an actor, reading a manuscript before three handsome women, 
who tictm to listen to him with great attention. In a bed-room is one of those obsceua so 
frequently found in the ruins of Herculaueum and Pompeii. In the public bath every thing 
Is complete. There are four rooms, which the ancient Romans required in these establbh- 
nients, namely, the hypocaustum, or furnace, the warm bath, the vapour rooms, besides the 
room which served as a dressing-room, the corridor for the persons who waited their turn, 
and the entrance hall. These balnearia, are very highly omameuted, the ceilings and walls 
are covered with handsome stucco-works, and the floors are all of different coloured marble 
or mosaics ; the roof of the chamber wherein is the cold bath, is a dome with an openiug m 
the centre, through which the light penetrates ; the bath is lower than the pavement : it is 
about twenty feet square, and is composed entirely of white marble. In the h^l of the waim 
bath is a large concha, or shell, on the edge of which is written. In large letters of bronze, the 
name and qnalHy of the donor, and the price he paid for it. In the corridor Is a bronze fur- 
nace, at which the frequenters of the baths warmed themselves. Several strigUes (a kind of 
brush which the Romans made use of) have been picked up» which have been 8ent^t|Mh*tf»'»/t 
Royal Museum. ^t^^""' - ', ' ^ ^ 
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The Opera of Tarrare, from the first night of its prodtBoliqp.dovm ^r«« ''^ 
the period of Mr. Braham's departure for York, continued to be unremittingly 
performed, and Salieri's fine musio seemed to rise in the estimation of the 
public the oftener it was heard *. The spirited manager of this Theatre has 
within the last few weeks presented to the public a variety of entertainments, 
consisting either of new pieces or old favourites revived. 

A new Operatic Drama, called the " Shepherd Boy,** has been performed 
with perfect success. The piece is obviously of French origin, and though 
in itself possessing no remarkable merit, affords Miss Kelly an opportunity 
for the display of some very impressive acting, in the peculiar style in which 
she stands unrivalled. The other principal characters are sustained by Mr. 
Cooper and Miss Goward, a clever young actress, whom we have not as yet 
had an opportunity of noticing. To a clear, sweet, and sufficiently poweriiil 
voice, she unites a pleasing and unaffected style of singing ', and we think 
she bids fair to become a distinguished public favourite. She is, we are in- 
formed^ a pupil pf Miss Kelly. The appearance of Mathews has proved a 

* It was our Intention to have selected for the Parthenon a few pieces from the Moslc 
of Tarrare» in addition to those which appeared in our two last Numbers. This design we 
however, abandoned, on observing from the advertisements that Mr. Hawes, one of the 
gentlemen who were engaged In superinten^ng the production of the piece, at the English 
Opera, has published the Music, with his own judicious arrangements. It was no part of 
our plan to present to the readers of the JParthenon, pablicatloBS which laay be procured at the 
shop of any Muric-seller in town. 
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high gralificatioD to the lovers of comic humour. He performed itt-tbe 
"Stout Gentleman," a piece founded on Washinglon Irving's T^e of tint 
name. After an unsucceSBfuI trial of two nights, however, the piece vu 
withdrawn, and MathewB has since appeared ia the " Bashful Maa," snd 
" Jonathan in Bngland." In both pieces, which have proved exceedicgly 
attractive, Mr. Broadhurst introduces soaie of the Irish melodies, ivhicfa be 
sings with sweetness and simplicity. 

The Opera of " Inkle and Yarico," has been revived. The part of Y»- 
rico by Miss Kelly ; while Mias Paton and Mathews were the repreaeotstives 
uf Wowsky and Trudge. With such a combination of talent, the peHbrmance 
was of course highly attractive. 

Drury Lane and Covent Garden opened for the Winter season,- the for- - 
mer on Saturday the 24th, and the latter on the 36th of Septemlier. Botb 
have been newly repaired and ornamented during the late recess. There has 
been no novelty hitherto at Drury Lane. At Covent Garden, a Mr. Warde ha* 
appeared in the arduous part of Brutus. This gentleman perfdrmed some 
years ago at the Maymarket. He is evidently a man of talent, though not 
capable of standing in the very first rank as a tragedian. 



MUSICAL INTELLIGENCR 

Thb Opera of II Crodato in Egitio, was brought out a few evenings 
ago at the TheatTt llalien, in Forifl. The principal characters were represented 
by the same performers, who appeared in the Opera on ita production at (be 
Academic Royal de Musique. Madame Pasta performed Armando, Mesdamea 
Mouibelli and Schiassetti were the Palmide and Felicia. Adriano was repre- 
sented by Signor Donzelli and Levasseur, the celebrated basso, sustaioed 
the character of Aladino. Mayerbeer's music is highly praised by the Pari- 
sian critics, one of whom, in the course of his remarks on the Opera, pro- 
poses that the absurd character of Felicia should be omitted, and the music 
of her part allotted to the female attendant of Falmide. Iliis change, which 
would doubtless be a material improvement to tl 
effected at our Italian stage, where the lieauti 
ancor," the only solo piece which the composer 
of Felicia, is omitted for the substitution of a o 
wholly unconuected with the Opera. The parts 
excited the highest degree of admiration in Paris 
have proved most generally attractive in Lorn 
mano, the terzetto " Giovinetto Cavalier," thepn 

There seems to be at present a rage for du< 
of performance which is admirably adapted for ci 
We have recently seen a aelection of airs froo 
adapted for two performers on one piano, puhlis 

ment is extremely creditable to the author, whose name does not appear on 
the title page. He has bad the good taste to confine bintself solely to Spobr'i 
composition, and to avoid the introduction of any extraneous matter. Among 
the pieces selected for this publication are the Military dance and cbonia, 
which we some time ago inserted in the Partlienon. 

M. G, A. Schneider is appointed Chapel-master to the King of PrusMa, 
during the temporary absence of Spontini, to whom the King has granted a 
short congd. Spontini is about to proceed to Paris, where his Opera of Ah4- 
dor will be brought out at the Academe RoyaU de Mutique. 

liie Concert pitch employed in the Orchestras of Paris (which ii ratbtfr 
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big^hcr tliaD that which custom has determined in London^ has been ascer- 
tained to be full a semi -tone higher than it was in Gluck*8 time. On the re* 
▼ival of the Opera of Jlceste, a short time ago, at the Academie Royale de 
Musique, it was determined to reduce the Concert pitch of the Orchestra to 
the point at which it was fixed when the Opera was composed. The purchase 
and alterations of instruments, together with the other Orchestral arraqge« 
ments required for effecting this object, cost, it is said, the sum of 30,000 
Iraacs. This, it must be confessed, was paying rather dearly for half a tone ! 

At a Concert lately given by Moscheles, in Paris, the Overture to the 
Freyschutz was played in a manner which must have produced a novel and 
striking effect. It was arranged for six performers on three piano fortes. 
Each of the instruments on which the piece was performed comprised six 
octaves and a half. 

The King of Prussia, in token of his admiration of Spontini*s last work, the 
Opera of Alcidor, has presented to the composer the gold medal, which was 
stmck in commemoration of the marriage of her Royal Highness the Prin^ 
cess of the Netherlands. 

On the first night of the performance of Akidor at Berlin, the approba- 
tion which the exquisite music of the Opera was calculated to excite, was re- 
pressed, in consequence of the presence of some member of the Royal Family, 
for in the German Theatres, it seems there is no clipping when Royal per- 
sons form pert of the audience. On the succeeding representation, however, 
public admiration was manifested in the most decided and rapturous manner. 
Spontini, having been loudly called for, appeared on the stage, and addressed 
the audience in the German language, a circumstance which served to increase 
the applause which his talents had elicited. 

Mayerbeer*s Crociato in Egito was lately brought forward at the Opera of 
Munich. A female* singer made her debut in Armando d*Orville, Velluti's 
part, but her performance, it appears, was not very successful. 

A Parisian music-seller has announced his intention of publishing by sub- 
scription fieethoven*s Opera of Fidelio in score. This, we fear, is a circum- 
stance whidi every admirer of Beethoven must seriously regret -, for the ad- 
vertisement contains the following piece of information : — Cet Opera sera 
gravi tel guil pent itre reprisenii au theatre de TOdeon, To those who are 
capable of fully enjoying the genuine music of Beethoven's Opera, the propo- 
sed alterations will, we presume, be as little satisfoctory as the French ver- 
sion of the FreizchXitz, 

A German musical professor, named Bayer, who recently discovered a 
mode of performing double notes on the flute, has, it is said, now brought his 
invention to such a degree of perfection, that any one acquainted with his 
method may, on a flute of ordinary construction, play double notes, con- 
sistiiur of correct thirds, fourths, fifths, and sixths, in anv key. 

Our musical readers wiU regret to hear of the death of the Abbe Gelinck. 
whose elegant Piano forte compositions are well known in this country. The 
Abb^ had for some years past resided at Vienna, in the capacity of domestic 
Chaplain to Prince Esterhazy. He was a friend of the late celebrated Salieri, 

YoRKSHisB Musical Festival. — ^The second celebration of this Festival 
iastituted for the benefit of the York County Hospital, and the Infirmaries of 
I^eeds, Sheffield, and Hull> commenced on Tuesday, Sept. 13th, and was 
continued during the three following days. The entertainments consisted of 
four morning performances of music at the Minster, and of four evening 
Concerts at the York new Concert Rooms. On the evenings of Monday the 
12th, and Friday tha 16th of September, Balls took place at the Assembly 
Rooms, the receipts of which, together with those of the evening Concerts, 
are intended to defiray the expense of erecting the new Concert Room to be 
ftir erer hdd in trusi for l£e benefit of the four Charities. The price of 

2b 
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tickets of admission to the best places in the Minster was fixed at one 
guinea, and the Concert tickets were sold at 15s. each. 

The Festival had been most anxionsly anticipated for several months 
previous to its commencement, and extensive preparations were n^ade for 
the music in the CathedraL The part appropriated to the performance ex- 
tended from the west entrance to the end of the choir, beipg a distance of 
S75 feet, and the width of 107 feet. At the last Festival, which took place 
in 1823, the transepts were left open, but galleries were now erected over 
them with fronts corresponding with the architecture of the building, and the 
west gallery was enlarged by taking in an additional pillar. The seats 
and the backs were aU covered with scarlet cloth, and the general efiect even 
before the company had assembled, was grand and imposing. The masical 
arrangements were admirable } and the addition to the force, vocal and in- 
strumental, since the last Festival, was not less in efficiency than number. 
The number of vocal performers consisted of 366, of whom 15 were of the 
first rank in talent and musical reputation ; and the instrumental performers 
of 250, constituting an Orchestra upwards of 600 strong. 

The principal vocal performers engaged on this occasion were — Madame 
Carailori, Madamoiselle Garcia, Miss Stephens, Miss Travis, Miss Goodall, 
Miss Wilkinson, Miss Farrar; Signor de Begnis, Messrs. Braharo, Knyveit, 
Sapio, Vaughan> Terrail, Bellamy, and H. Phillips. Madame de Begnis was 
also engaged, but was prevented by severe indisposition from attending. The 
list of instrumental performers included many of the most distinguished in- 
dividuals in the profession ; among whom were Messrs. Cramer, Mori, Kier- 
wetter, Loder, Gratorex, &c. Dr. Camidge, the Organist of the Cathedral, 
presided at the organ. 

The first morning's performance at the Cathedral consisted of a selection 
from Handell's " Samson," Beethoven's *' Mount of Olives," and other 
works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Furcell, &c. Among the most remark- 
able pieces was Handel's Gloria Patri, composted for the Peace of Utrecht. 
The symphony was omitted, so that every voice and instrument, was heard 
in one simultaneous burst, in the magnificent key of D. Madame Caradori 
sang some pieces in English. An Agnus Dei, by Mozart, was admirably exe- 
cuted by Miss Travis ; and Miss Stephens delighted her audience by her man- 
ner of singing " If guiltless blood.** 

The Messiah was performed on the morning of Wednesday. The open- 
ing recitative, *' Comfort ye my People,'* was sung by Mr. Vaughan, a cir- 
cumstance which could not but excite the astonishment of all who have 
witnessed the admirable effect produced in that celebrated movement, by 
Mr. Brabam, to whom it is invariably assigned at the London Oratorios and 
Concerts. It was reported that this novel arrangement had been made in 
compliance with the wishes of a distinguished individual, who took consider- 
able interest in the Yorkshire Festival. The circumstance has, however, 
been differently and more satisfactorily explained in the Times, It appears 
that at the last Yorkshire Festival, the recitative above alluded to was 
given to Madame Catalan!, to whom the Directors made the concession of 
suffering it to be transposed half a note lower, to the great injury of the 
effect, for a most disagreeable impression was produced, when the cborwa 
to which it belongs Followed in the key in ^^hieh Handel confposed it. 
When, on completing the arrangements for the performances al the preseal 
Festival, it was determkied that Madame Catalan! Was not to be eagag^d, 
Vaugban obtained a promise from a high dignitary of the churchy thai the 
introduction to the Messiah should be allotted to him to sing ; and this pointy 
when an engagement ^qm offered to Brahna by the Directors, created aa im- 
pediment in the negotiation, that dinger insisting that the movement in 
question should be given to hhn. This point, as regarded Braham^ U»a 
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J>irector8 were wiUing to concede, but the promise wbich had been made 
to Vaughan stood in the way, and cookl not be broken. After a long corres- 
pondeace on the subject, Braham, out of deference to the distinguished 
Prelate beibre alluded to, resigned his claim to a distinction wbich, in his 
caae^ was of comparativdy minor importance to that of any person, because 
his professiooal pre-eminetiet, witfcont fbreiog an iaviduous comparison widi 
Ae geaileHiaa who had taken precedence of him on this occasion, cannot be 
disputed. 

The selection on Thursday was principally from Haydn's *' Creation,'* 
with some pieces from '' Judas Maccabeus.'* Braham exerted his full powers 
in " Sound an alarm/* Madame Caradori gave the. recitative, ''And so shall 
the lute,*' with exquisite brilliancy. The ease with which she ascended to 
C, and having touched it, gracefully relapsed, excited general admiration. 
Notwithstanding the extreme delicaey of her voice, every note was distinctly 
Inard in the remotest part of the CatbedraL The chorus, " Despairing, curs ^ 
iii^,*' was astonishingly grand. Braham's '* See splendour bright,*' was as 
perfect as usual. The music at the Minster, closed on Friday, with a g^rand 
selection of sacred music. After one or two movements from the Dettingen 
te Deum, Miss Travis sung '* What though I trace,'* with exquisite expres- 
sion. It was her best effort during the Festival. Phiiip9*s '' Tears such as 
tender fathers shed," was also well given. The *' Dead March in Saul," was 
a truly awful performance ; but the effect would have been still more impres- 
sive had the kettle drums been mufBed. '' Praise the Lord," which Miss 
Stephens next sang, was not well adsipted to her powers. A motett by Haydn, 
'* The ana of the Ijovd," followed, with striking grandeur. In the third part, 
Braham shone forth with his usual solemnity. The recitative from JephUiah, 
*' Deeper and deeper still/* was sublime ; and the air, *' Waft her angels," as 
touching, tender, and affecting a melody as he could pour out on the delighted 
senses. We despair of ever finding, in the same class of English music, an 
equal to this great vocalist. Miss Stephens introduced, ** Angels ever bright 
andfeiir,'* and sang it enchantingly. The performances did not conclude 
till near six o'clock in the afternoon. The last piece was the Coronation 
AntheMi, which the crowd around ^le great West doors wers enabled to hear 
itt eoQsequeiKe of the Dean's direetioa thai those lofty portals should be 
thrown open for that purpose. 

The evening concerts were excellently attended, the New Concert Room, 
which adjoins and opens into the Assembly Room, is an elegant hall, ninety- 
three feet in length, sixty feet wide, and forty-five feet high, elegantly deco- 
rated with Ionic pilasters, with capitals, after the models of the temples of 
Asia Minor, and with a rich Etruscan iVieze. 

The performers engaged for the Concerts were chiefly the same as those 
who assisted at the Minster, and the music for the most part consisted 
of selections ^ooi Italian Operas. 

The Ball at the Assembly Rooms on Friday, which closed the Festival, 
was exceedingly splendid, and was attended by many individuals of rank. 

The receipts arising from the Festival, which were considerably greater 
than those of 1823, amounted altogether to £20,46% and an additional £50 
was presented to the Committee by the Marquess of Aylesbury. 

It is not determined at what period the next Festival shall be held. 

The Fwtival was under the Presidency of the Archbishop of York, but 
•his Once did not attend the Music meetings, witil after the funeral of his 
noble relative, the lata Earl of Cailide. 

Active preparations are making for the approaching grand Musical Fes- 
thral at Derby, which is to take place in All 8aint8*s church in that eity. 
The. Orchestra, whidi has beai carefully selected, wOl, it is said, cotttatn dOO 
performers, vocal and instrumtotal. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Wb can seldom spare room for detailed examinations of books, or for «Ktraeti of 
any length, unless tiiey be of that description to which we have resolred to pay partictilar M* 
tention, namdy» works relative to the arts of Derign and Music. We have, however, at pre- 
f ent before us several works, of which, without attempting any thing like a regular Review, we 
think some brief notice ought to be taken. 

Franz der Este Koeidg, von Fnmkreich dec.— Frauds 1. King of France; a picture of 
■uumcn In the 16tii Century, by August Lebrecht Herrmann. Leipdc ; one VoL 9ro. 

Hds woik, whidi has readied us from the Gontinentv Is one of tiie class of books wttdi 
is calculated to create a taste for that most delightful and profitable study— History. HiMoil • 
cal knowledge Is too fk-equentiy presented In a form which rather rev<dts than attracts "^bt 
youthfUmind. It is no easy task to get through a thick quarto, or half a dozen octavos, oc^ 
aq»ied perhaps in a great part with uninteresting detidls ; but one rits down iHth (Aeasnre, 
to a single tome, contaii^ng agreeable and well told anecdotes of the prindpal characters, of 
die period of which it profSesaes to treat In addition to tiie advantage of compression, we 
Mok the anther of tiie present work has ^splayed judgment hi the dioice of his sul^ert. 
There are few periods tn the history of France more eventful tiian the reign of Franda, 
and tiie character of tiw monarch himself is interesting, on account of his patronage xd 
learning and the Fine Arts,' whidi obtitined for him the title of, '* the Restorer of Letters." 
This is indeed a point of time, fh>m which, whetiier we look forward or backward, the view 
of hunum society Is interesting. Tiie 'style of the work has also the merit of beln^ easy «zid 
agreeable. In making room fora short extract, we prefer, on account of Its couneidtm wtib 
£B|^ish Hbtory, the following passage, whldi describes the interriew between Frauds and 
Henry VilL near Guinea, on the 6th of June 1520. 

**At thdr first interview, FVands and Henr> saluted and embraced each other on hone- 
back ; the horse of the English king stumbled. A magnificent tent had been erected, in 
which It was proposed to entertain the illustrious guest on the f<^owing dsy ; bot.a.stonn 
destroyed It in tiie nig^t Superstition did not fall to draw a bad augury from these acci- 
dents. Hie interviews of the two kings were at first carried on under te constraint of a frigid 
etiquette and mistrustfiif circumspection. The suite of each was strictiy limited as to number, 
and tiie distance at which they were to stand from each otiier was determined and measured 
by paces. When tiie Kng of England went to see the Queen of France at Ardres, It was settled 
that at predsdy the same time the King of France should visit tiie Queen of England at Gul« 
nes, so tiiat tiie Monarchs served as hostages for each other. All those fmnalitiea howetcr 
soon became Insupportable to Francis. One morning lunring, contnury to his usual practice, 
risen very early, he mounted his horse, and accompanied only by two of his gentiemen and a 
^«g8^ rade^ fall gallop to Guines. On the bridge of Ooines, he met the Commandant of the 
place, with two hundred ardiers. Frands called out to th^m, ** You are my prisonerst 
conduct me immedlatdy to the apartment of the king my brother." Hie archers were surpri- 
aed, and replied that the King had not yet risen ; but Frands went stndg^t to the King's 
apartment, and after knocking at the door was in a moment at the English Monarch's bed 
ude. Henry, quite surprised, said, ** Brother, you have played me tiie most agreeable tridt 
la the world ! Well ! I am your prisoner^ and I give you my parole of honour. You here 
now shown me, how one ought to bear one's self towards you." Atthe same time Henry, pre- 
sented his tMtot witii a collar, of the value of 15,000 Angels, saying, *' Wear this collar, I 
beseech you, for the love of your prisoner." Frands -aocqtted it, and in return presented 
Henry with a bracelet, wortii more than 30,000 Angels. Henry now thought it time to rite, 
aad Francis said, handing him his linen, << Brother, you must have me to-day fbr your valet 
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de climmbre." Fnncis dtoitly after mounted his hone and retained to Ardrea. Some of hia 
anite, alarmed at his unaccountable absence, met him on the way, and Fleurs^es, in the ezcen 
of his seal, exdaimed, " Master, you are a fool for acting in this w^y ; the denX take him 
who has advised you to do so.'*— '< I aslced no advice, replied the King, because I was well 
aware that nobody would ad^e me to do what I wanted to do." 

Next morning Henry followed the examine which had been set him, and returned the 
King of France's visit in the same style. 

Alphonsus, a Traobdy. 
As the tragic muse is diiBcult to woo, and lovea to play the jilt with her yotaiies, tiiose 
who aspire to win her often have to encounter the mortification of disappointment It is for- 
tunate therefore when the candidates for her favour possess, as in the present instance, not 
4iQly talent, but tiie courage which belongs to youth to sustain them in this ardnons attempt. 
The truth is, that the public, that is the Theatre going public, has little predilection tot re- 
gular tragedy, while few of the latter attempts at that species of oompodtioB, hara been 
calcnJatpd to produce a change in this respect. It would not be diflknlt to aooouni far these 
drcnmstauces, and especially for the first, by the existing ^tate of socie^, by the usoal oom- 
pontion of a theatrical audience, and by tiie manner in which the taste of thai audience most 
necessarily be formed, to shew, that tragedy will often be doomed to give place to her l%r- 
moyaote and illegitimate sister of the melo-drama. It does not appear, however, tiiat Mr. 
Hyde, the author of the tragedy before us, ever intended it for die stage. It ou|^t tfaerefote 
to be regarded as a dramatic poem, and in that character it certainly possesses rery con- 
siderable merit. The scene is in Spain, aod die period that in which the Spaniards were 
mating efforts for the expulsion of thdr Moorish conquerors. Mon variety in the language 
would have been an advantage, but though the style is too unilorm, it Is ahrayi chaste 
and elegant. Hie few extracts which we insert, we are persuaded will justify the favonnAls 
opinion we have fcnmed of this Dramatic Essay, and will probably induct the readers to refer 
to the worlc it^U: 

Batrad is thus apostro|diised by one of Uw characters: — 

*' Or is it hatred, thou deitroying fiend. 
That thus dost drive from off their natural seats, 
Honour, and loyalty, and all that should 
Tlie name of man ennoble ? Art thou not 
The fallen Satan of humanity. 
That for thy foul and wicked deeds being thrust, 
From out the shining Heaven of men's virtues. 
Dost with thy legions war against its power?" 

tlie truA of the following passage wiU, unfortunately, be but too generally recogniied r— 

** Oh happiness ! how barrenare thy springs. 
And yet how many scorching snns dry up, 
Thttr scanty waters ! whilst the tide of woe. 
When it hath net its current, onward rolls, 
Resiidtss and relentless ; and its ebb. 
Dost seldom come while there is o«fl^ to save.' 



•• 



The idea conveye d in die few words which follow, is pretty and well espieiiod* 

" Friendship's girdle 

Must not be put on slackly ; Tis a chord 
That vrith disuse decays, but never breaks 
Widi straining." 
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We could find iu every page lioes wdl worth extracting, but w^ miiitccRifiBe panicles 

to one more passage : — 

'* *H8 erer thus with woman, her young heart 

MTin view the boundless vista of its hopes 

As though tiie glowing present were eternal. 

Alas ! she sees the lowers, but still forgets 

That in their very buds, nay, even wiUi 

Their gaudiest hues, the noxious weed is mingled. 

And while Atf wftlks the Eden of her lore, 

RnMBsben sot a dreury wilderness 

May be beyond it!*' 

My Grandmother's Guests. 

Among tke many books of amusement which have recently been published, we have 
seen none more deserving of praise, or more lilcely to become populai than that whose title it 
here given. It is a Collection of Tftles, supposed to be narrAted by a party assembled at the 
house of the author's grandmother, and hence the name of the book. 

The merit of the work seems to consist as much in the manner in which the stories are 

told, as in the incidents which compose them. The author's style is distinguished by spirit and 

a delicate vein of humour ; these qualities are particularly observable in the sailor's account 

of Us ntfialngaway from school, and the story of the Yellow Bonze. Nothing like justice 

ooidd be done to tiie exeeUeiit spedroens of story-telling which this littie volume contain?, by 

eatracts of the very limited extent which we could be able to give ; but we may confidently 

paiKt ouHhe work as one which is likely to prove a favourite with readers in the agreeable 

asd p0pnlar branch of literature to vi^ch it is devoted, without any apprehension of our 

opinion being controverted. 

Taa AsAM, A Fobw. 

The iMMof tills poem ia» as Bu^ be inplM from Untitle, hUd fai Arabia. The anttor, 

Mr. Driver, however, has tbou^t proper not to imitate the style of the Orient^ poetry, which 

he thinks would not suit tiie publk taste. '< llie hi|^ a«ti»0Kiti« of tiie day/'hesays in 

his preiiftce, " Soutiiey, whose fine Tale of Thalaha has much of the Arabian glow la its com- 

pleadoB— Byron, into whose depths we are left to dive for the richest of hit Orient pearia— 

and Moore, who comes before us like an Eastern Bride, bearing her rich and splendid dowry 

at once about her. All have adq>ted a sort of Anglo-Oriental style, whidi is highly beautiM 

and perfectiy congenial with our taste : such steps, therefore, I may humbly foDow." 

Aittong these models, however, the author has eridenUy given the preference to Byron, and 

so dosely has he studied his great original, as not only to resemble him in his general style, but 

even to adopt on many occasions, we doubt not unoondously, the saaie forms of ex p ress i on. 

Tlie story is not very deariy told, and the inddents appear somewhat improbable; faults, 

fHiidi connected with tiie talent displayed in the poem Indicate a want of experience in tiie 

practical part of authorship. The poean, opens odtfe a coapariaMi between the allusion of a 

distant horizon, and the mirage which if not very ingeaionay it at least quite in accordance 

witii the sul]f)ect and the scene. 

Bread glartd tho mm apMi TehaMu'a wmio. 

When o'er its scorehif «MMfci» aa fmmimg sl wil, • 

A loady waiMterer bouadad, wild iMi Inrte, 
. As though the hope of life were In Its speed. 

And yet, Hke that false phantom lake, which gleams. 

Beneath the desert's uardentlngf beams. 

Luring the pilgrim, but to leave his tongue 

To curst tiie baflled hope to which he dung~ 

llie far horizon, as he onward sped 

Enticed him still -, — still mocked his gaze, and fled. 
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Tbe whole of the toerfplioii of the desert, howerer, is very beaotiful. We give two 
stanzas as a specimen : — 

Around — aroond— oppree^id by earth and sMcs, 
He turns his gaze : — far off his stndning eyes 
Discern a tm^ pafan tree, which they bless, 
As 'twere the hmd-mark of die wilderness. 
Onward agrin he speeds : — *t is reach'd — 'tb patl : 
But lo !— stitt o6ien— each too like the iMt-* 
Stretch Toorth Ihelr wilbered arms, as if to shew 
In mockeiy, the way he yet must go. 
Blot of Creation ! when the worid was reft 
FromChao9*8 grasp, wert thou, drear desert! left, 
A blemish spot upon its form, to gire 
The rest more beauty, as the sliies receive 
A rosier 6nt iR^en clouds bespeak fbe mom ? 
Or is it that from reitos— once fVesh and fair. 
The deraM&dng hand of time hath torn 
The earth's green robe, and laid her bosom bare? 

The traveller meets with a troop of Bedouins, by the leader of whom he is recogniacd, 
as the Prince of Yemen, under whom he had formerly served. It appears, that Morad, the 
Turkish Pashaw, had about eighteen years before conquered the territory of the Prince^ and 
still kept possession of it, together with the Prince's niece, whom he held in captivity. This 
Morad had recently encountered a Christian and his party, travelling mder the warrant of 
the Soldan*s firman. This, however, proved no protection, for Morad and his followers attack* 
ed them. In the fight. Malic, Morad's son, is killed by the Christian knight, who is at the 
same moment wounded by a blow dealt by Morad*s inriduous hand. Hie reader would ex- 
pect from the author's previous description of Morad's ferocity, that on witnessing his son's 
deaths he would doom the antiior of the deed to instant destruction. He, however, on the 
contrary, grows suddenly calm, has the wounded knight conveyed to his palace, restores him 
to health, by unremitting attention, encourages the growth of an attachment between the 
Christian and his fair captive, for the purpose it appears of ultimately sacrificing them both 
in cold blood, to the manes of his slaughtered son. All this, it must be confessed, is not 
very probable. But to proceed with the story : — It is to prevent the intended murder of his 
niece, and to attempt the recovery of his dominions, that the Prince of Yemen comes to the 
desert, to solicit the asnstance of the Bedouins. The Arab Chief promises his aid, and it is 
determined to attack Morad on the morrow, which is the day appointed for tiie destmctloa 
of the two lovers. Zobdd^, the Prince's niece, is tiins prettily described t — 

But thoughts of innocence in darkest night, 

like ilre-flies sparkling in an Indian grove, 

Will court the gloom, and with their own pore light. 

Illuminate the solitude they love. 

Such were the thoughts that cheered Zobdd^'s bower. 

Radiant and lovely in the lovettett hour. 

But O ! how weak, how vain were words to trace, 

Th' unfolding charms — the ever varying grace 

Which brightened o'er that more than mortal Uct. 

He who beheld her, dropped his daztled eyes 

As if tome bdng of celestial birth. 

Had pa«ed the golden threshdd of the skies. 
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To wMid«r, phimelesiy 'inidst die aoenci of eartli. 

From the deep darlneti of hex gtonce there beamed. 

That heaTenly ttght by Payiiimi foodly dreamed. 

8«ich at ' tit odd Oe Houk* oite poasew. 

Fire, tempered bf the dewi of iwifinm. 

Ob her nudl Hpa a sBeot aweetaem hamg, 

UkcamUeat perfuie on the niwimlw loaa. 

Asd, ere ye liateaed to her daket tongue, 

Tc knew eaeh aoond whieh broke Ifaeir iolt 

ihiit be all mmlc ; as ye know— thoofl^ watt. 

How sweet liMelif be tiie accents of the hite. 

If her Mr hand a gariand wreaked 

In rind sweetness o'er the rose she brea^Md ; 

And not a iny there had ought to shew, 

Which were its blomom, which the hand of i 

Safe that her slender nails with henna dyed, 
J, Looked more like little rose buds by their side. 

Dim on sttdi skin were Ormus' purest pearls. 

As doody streaks upon the virgin moon ; 

And not a gem that lit her night black curia. 

Not all the lustres of her starry zone. 

Gave forth one ray to equal that soft charm, 

That native elegance whidi like At beam 

That g^ces o'er the surfiAce of a stream, 

Played round her at each movement of her form. 
Hie Arabs arrive in time to rescue the knight, who in his turn ilies to save his mistnm, 
who had been by Morad's eommand placed under an impending rode on the sea shoie, 
to be everwhdmed by the waves. He succeeds in getting her into a beat, when Im is kQled 
by an arrow from Morad's bow, and the lovers kicked in mdk otheit arms, fidl bnrarti te 
waleiB. The bodies are afterwards found : — 

tfiere pillowed on the shore. 

The hapless pair still undissevered lay. 

Ye have bdield the tendril of the vine. 

When ruddy rent, #till round its stem enlwiar 

8o dung the maiden, so in deaA stiU prest, 

Wl^ twining snn, his cold unconscious bmn, 

Twas the tot time those arms had ever hdd| 

Upon her bosom, him whose image AHed 

The heart within : — tiiou|^ one in soul belbre. 

They never dius were Bnlnd till life was o'er. 
The Poem is dedicated to Mr. Thomas Moore. 

Our limits do not permit us to mention several oHier publicatiofis wliieh have been tecom- 
mended to our attention. We cannot, however, pass over an degant Utde work which we 
lind among tiiem, entitled, " Zoe, an Athenian 'nUe." The construction of the story though 
simple, is ingenious, and much good taste and good feeling pervades ^e composition. A 
talent for description Isdiewn in very different ways, both in the dreadful picture of the Plague 
In Athens, and tlie pleasbg sketdies of aeeneij near that dty. Between the opening of the 
story of Zoe and an article which appeared in No. 8, of tiie Parthenon, under the Me of 
"Athens, a Skeldi for a Pktnre," tiMre is a remarkable resemblance, which couM calf 
arise from the coincidence of tiie writers hsring pursued sImUardaidcal studies. 
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RAPHAEL. 

The portrait which forms the firontispece to the present number of thd 

Parthenon, bein§^ a fac-simile of one given in a life of Raphael, published 

last year in Paris, by an eminent writer on Art, we are induced to take this 

opportonhy of briefly adverting to the work which has enabled us to lay the 

print before our readers. It is entitled BUtoire de la Vie, et dei Outrages 

de Raphael^ om^ d* «i» Pmrtrait^par M* QuATRBMERB DB QuiNCY, witb 

this motto : — 

Solera dire RafiaeDo die il Pittore, ha oblko ^i Are le cote aon oomale fk la natora, 
ma come ella le dovrebM fare. — ^ed. Zacchiro, Lett Pitt, 0., p. illi. 

The biography of a painter, since the days of the merry Bruno bnd Ca* 
landrino,who have fomished the writers of their period with so man jr divert- 
ing tales, seems to offer but slight materials fo)r the entertainment of the 
general reader. The monotonous life of an artist, spent, as it ought to be, in 
investigation and Mudy, is seld<Mn of a nature to present that variety of fea- 
ture and incident which b required to give interest to a biographical narra- 
tive. The most distinguished painters are, with few exceptional usually thosjB 
who have devoted the groater proportion of their time to the practice of their 
art, and the history of whose lives can, consequently fiimish little more than 
an enumeration oi their various productions. Such is particularly the case 
with regard to the distinguished individual who forms the subject of these 
memoirs. His devoted attachment to his art and the quiet tenor of his unos- 
tentatious career, leave very little oppcKtunity for Bhf notice^ except of his 
professional engagements^ or any discussions, except on the comparative merit 
of his woricB. With such a painter as Raphael, this presents, indeed, no 
limited field for speculation, and M» Quatremere has contrived so to combine 
the statement of former biographers with his own observations, as to form on 
the whole a very interesting and instructive work. He has fallen, indeed^ 
into the fault, very common with biographers, that of indiscriminate praise of the 
objects of their notice, and an unwillingness to allow their merits to have origi - 
nated any where but with themselves. Thus M. Quatremere b too fond of 
dwellmg on the Kreat difference of style between Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, and of inferring from that circumstance the improbability of the for* 
mer having been affected by ^be works of the latter. Surely, the feet of 
Raphael's sudden change of manner after his inspection of the great works of 
the Sistina ChapeU may lead us to infer that those works were the real cause 
of the change, particularly as it consisted chiefly in the acquirement of a cer- 
tain degree of that energy and power which so peculiarly characterized the 
productions of Michael Angelo. It b true that these qualities are so softened 
down in Raphael's works, and so blended with that erace which '^ o'ersteps 
not the modesty of nature," as to leave the styles of uiese two great painters 
still very distinct. Michael Angelo looked at Nature with a generalizing 
«ye, and seked her grand characteristic masses, while Raphael examined her 
in detail^ under all her little varieties of age, sexi ccoditionf and maa- 

2f 
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ner. These disdnctions are sufficiendy obvious to the least-experienced eye^ 
and we do not complain of the author for dwelling on them, but for tiie in- 
ference which he endeavours to draw. On the contrary we look upon his 
judgment of tiieir relative peculiarities as extremely accurate, and thaak we 
need make no apology for laying the following comparison of their styles before 
our readers : 



-The genius of these two great men had reaDy noCUng in 



The germ was difTerent, and the froit produced ooold not be tiie same. 

To be convinced of this, it will Mffice to refer to the period of their birth, and tocoomier 
tile state of inefficiency to which the want of practice faronrable to the imitatiQii of the 
hmnan body, most have condemned the art of design. By profound research, and li^Mvioat 
study of anatomy, Michael Angelo opened to liimself, and pointed ont to his sooceaMirs, that 
eoorse, wliicfa, among all the diversified patlis of imitatiYe art, was the oidy one directly 
leading to the ftmdamental knowledge of the fbrm of the hmnan body. Raphad formed 
his style of design by observing the combined merits of tiie l>est works of his age ; Irat he 
above aH improved himself by the stndy of antiquity. Vasari informs us that he devoted 
himself nnceadngly to this object: eh' egli ttudiasse c&ntimumunie. 

It may be asked whether these two coorses of stndy were the resolt or the canse of tke 
particular bent of mind and taste wMch disUngnished Raphael and Blichael Angelo. What- 
ever may bo the reply, it is certain that either ike one or the other course win neees* 
•arily exercise an influence both on the works of an artist, and on the impreaion 
vrhich those irorks may prodnce. Michael Angelo early aocnstimied lumself, in his stndy 
of the homan form, to regard merely the physical man, or a compound of bones, muscles , 
and tendons. The exquisite skill whldi be attained in developing the various springs by 
which the machinery of the human fhune b animated, led him to prei^ sndi subjects as 
were best calculated to display his talent. But tiie disadvantage of anatomical knowledge, 
when it predominates over every other acquisition possessed by the artist, is, that it occa- 
sions the energetic expression of corporeal form to be substituted for tiie expression of 
mind and sentiment Thus, Michael Angelo always seems to have been intent on "*«ifSwg 
his figures move (in vrhich indeed he has no equal) rather than on making them think. In 
general, there Is no sensibility in his heads, no grace in his composition, no attempt at either 
expresdng beauty, or maiking the varieties of age, sex, and rank. He understood only 
one quality, tiiat offeree ; and but one kind of expression, fbat of a gloomy temperament. 

The talent of Raphael vras formed ont of a greater variety of elements, which vr»« 
ultimately refined and properiy adjusted by his taste for antiquity. Already prepared and 
early inclined to embrace the universality of qualities requisite to constitute a painter, lie 
constantly tended, and rose progressively, from his first to his last work, to that kind of 
moral point of view which elevates the impressions of sentiment above those of scientific 
knovdedge. This, however, was not his object, still less his only olject, but it vras tke 
means of his giving the best foim to his ideas, and of his ei^ressing the diaracter at erery 
subject in aU its most appropriate aspects. Thus, whilst in form and design hb rivri has bat 
one manner, Raphael changes his at vrOl, or it might rather be said that his msomer is 
changed at the will of the subject he is treating. In short, he possessed die advantage of 
being familiar vrith all kinds of subjects, from the most simple to the most sublime. He 
embraced every branch of composition, religious, historical, myth61<^ical, allegorical; and 
he revived among the modems all the inventions of the poetic vrorid of Greece. 

If Michael Angelo be the greatest of designers, Rapha^ is the first of painters. Bat 
to constitute a painter, many things are requisite, vrhich are not essential to a d^gner. 
If, in his original style of dravring, Michael Angelo has the advantage of not being placed 
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on a paralld wifh aay one, R^»hael bas the merit of enooantering ererj point of oea« 
fmtimm in all fty lei> aad particiilarly in those of antiquity. 

M. Qnntremere is sometimes, we think, too sanguine in his calculations 
on tbe powars of his fayourite painter, particularly where he infers from the 
background to the celebrated cartoon oi Christ deliTering the Keys to Peter, 
that Raphael might have become a fine landscape-painter. With respect to 
the capabilities c^ Raphael, if we were to calculate what he might have been, 
from what he was, we should indeed be justified in forming almost any ex- 
pectations from a genius of so vast and extensive a character, had he lived * 
long enough to perfect his powers. But whatever additional talents we mi^t 
expect him to have acquired, that of landscape-painting seems to be one of 
the last to be anticipated, more particularly wnen the inference is founded on 
puch a specimen as that to which the author has alluded. The background 
in question appears to us to be characterized, at least as much as any of 
Raphael's lanoscapes, by that extreme poverty and meagreness, and that total 
want of all attempt at selecticm or effect, by which they are all more or less 
distinguished. 

M. Quatremere's critical judgments are in general more just (ban his 
reasonings, and though they convey little that is new, little that has not been 
repeated over and over again, of works which have been the admiration of cen- 
turies, yet they are sometimes given with a degree of force and piquancy which 
renders them more than usually interesting. But we have not room for long 
extracts, and must at present confine ourselves to the following specimens :— 

The pictare of the Trandigonition completed the glory of Raphael, not only beeause 
it was the last fruit of his genius, but because it is the work in which the onion of the greatest 
number of the qualities which distingnish him as a painter ^e recognised ; — that in which 
be has carried to the £uthest extent the excellence of the pencil, the force of coloar, the 
auigic of chlaro-scoro, and other technical beanties of which language can give no Idea ;-« 
and we may widiont prejudice add, that in which are most eminently cUsplayed all the 
BMfal perfections which we are accustomed to discover in his odier prodlictions. Who 
does not know diat this picture, considered under all the relati<ms of intelligence, senti- 
ment, or imagination, has often given exercise to all the observing fiumlties of critics or 
connoiseurs, and that it still affords to writers of learned analyses, an abundance of mate- 
rials for suggestions and observations of fklvantage to art t 

We are far from pretending to follow this course, or to enter with the same spirit of 
discusrion, into a detail of all the considerations which naturally arise fVom so fertile a sub- 
ject Restricted to the notice of a few principal points, we can only endeavour to point 
out tiie difficulties fittacbed to tlds composition, and the uncommon ability with which 
Raphael has overcome them. 

He at once perceived, from the nature of his subject, morally and physically considered^ 
that his ooinposition should have a direction upwards. The consequence of this, as will 
I4>pear in the sequel, was to produce two spaces or grounds, and therefore, in conformity 
with the text of the gospel, two kinds of scenes. Hence we discover what may be called 
the general motive of the work. 

In the upper division of the picture, Christ has left the summit of the mountaUi, and 
appears as if extaticaDy suspended in the air. He Is not flying, he is not moving tfarougii 
the aerial space. In attitude he appears fixed and stationary between Ellas and Moses, 
whose floating draperies, by contrast, indicate their descent fh»m heaven. This is the 
luminous part of the composition. Christ is himself the focus of tiie light which is trans- 
mitted from him to the other figures. Such a subject treated entirely with the view of 
eihibiting a d^ucding brightnew proceeding fhun a totally radiant bodji might donbtleii 
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hmn waifgntBA to « painter who was merely a edloorlsty flie ptan of anore brSBaiit cAet} 
bvt it wffl be reooUeeted tliat it did not accord with tlie practice of Rapliad to speak to tte 
eyeyasCorreiloorasRabeiisiiiiglitlisvedioseDtodo. Andbadtldsplctarebeensopaliitei, 
irlio can teU bow nmch tlie mind wonld liaTe lost for wliat the eye woold liaTe gained f 
We mean not, bowerer, to say tliat Rapbad's paintinf leares mncb to be widied lor wifb 
respect to eoloor and effect^ particalariy in tbe transfigured Clirist Here, indeed, it is 
impossiiile not to peroeiTO liotb tlie intention and the reality of a Inmlnonsy aerial, and 
ikHfaOy-managed tmniany over tbe wbole of bis person, over liis bead and Ids Testments ; 
as wen as over aH tliesorronnding ob j oets. Bnt is not tbis merit inferior to tliat ezpresrioai 
of dimity wbidisUnes tbnmgbont tbe wiiole of tUs scene, and tfie aerial dispositleiiof tbe 
tbree troly celestial figures wbidi contrast so wdlwitb tlie tbreeaposlles,wbo, overpowered 
by tbe lustre, lie prostrate on tlie moontaint How could tiie presence of tbe supernatural 
Ughtofwbicb tbe effect was to be shewn, or at least an i^ea to be given, be better indicated t 
One apostle has tiirown himself down with his face to ike ground, another turns away Us 
bead, and the third has placed his band before his eyes, m a protection against a light 
ivhich be cannot support 

Tbe second, or lower scene, is cUeily ocoapled by the odier apostles, who, according 
to tbe New TestaaMSt, ramidned at ^ ^Mfim\ of the moiintoin. We are not sure that 
we do not sometimes give way to ifiuslon with respect to certain effects of Bapbaells |^ 
tares, by attributing to the painter intentions which be perfa^ps never antartyined, or oi 
wliich he really affords no trace. At least, is not tUs certain, that bis vforbs, In proportion 
as they i^ipear to be dictated by the most profound and jnst sentlmonts, ure fertUe la 
iuggesting motives always diierent, and interpretations always newt Mi|y we not then 
perceive, in tbe otisps of this comppsition, the conipact groupes of wldoh occupy and 
esmpletely fitt all tbe Inferior spaoe of die picture, a very natural means of forming a co^s 

iMMt with the npper space, and of thereby giving greater value to iti aerial effect 
t • o^ at. • • 

Raphael has treated all posaiUe sttli}ools of aU times, all ages, and all situations. I( 
mi^ be affirmed, that there is no passion, no feeling, no shade of i|^nd or character, wbicb 
he has not expressed in aU varieties, and in all kinds of degrees : — love, hatred, ma- 
ternal tenderness, filial affection, respect, adoration, devotion, contempt, pride, bumifity, 
andtition. Jealousy, hope and fear, cruelty, gentleness, terror and pity, redgnation and 
despair, rage, beatitude, surprise, admiration, bodily pain, anguish of mind, joy and sor« 
fow. His works present the trueit images, the most faithful i m itati o iis, of pJl those senti* 
nants wbicb contend for supremacy over the mind of man, and vrhich also manifest then^- 
selves on bis outward fVame, particidariy on the countenance, where, as in ft mirror, tbo 
most secret affections of the soid are reflected. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the pendl of tbe artist most readHly selves those 
traiti which characterise violent pasdons ; but Raphael is alniost the only painter who has 
nccomplished that which oonstitotos the greatest diffiodty in the art of expressioii. I attnde 
to those delicacies <^nM|tion and physiognomy, which bed^y, in nature, the light shadeo 
of habit, manner, and inclination, and whidi, as several of his compositions attest, the ob- 
•orver may maifc on tiie moveable featares of a multitude of persons ocoopied in qpe object 
•r struck by any speetade. The works of Raphad serve to suggest an infinite number of 
tiiose Ibgitive ohsM'vations whidi escape theory, like all that is engendered by sentiment 
and by It alone understood. One Is almost sure to find in every ol^ect in Rapbaers 
pictures, even in those which seem beyond the domain of thought, certain effiscts whkb 
firing them vritfain It Mengs has observed that many of his draperies, fbr fitNH ^« 
■ttlbUiif Ihl^ 9s«4 aj^peanuwe wfaidi tbe t^ of tbomauie<iaingl:veatoftidS|iiidioate ta^ 
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tiMir amngemeiit or tbeir falb, the mmneiit preceding that of the motion In which tho 
figure U represented ; and notliing is better cakolated to expresa action fuid to correct tlie 
appearance of immobility* 

The little town of Urbino, in the Papal territory, was th^ native place 
of Raphael, who was bom there in the year 1413. His patronymic name 
-wmB originally de Santi or Sancti, which became Italianized into Samio^ 
The family nrom which he descended was respo^ble, but by no mean^ 
iMrealthy. The father of Raphael was himself a painter, who, thpiigh of mod* 
erate talents as an artbt, is said to have been blessed, in an eminent degree, 
"With that valuable mental quality called common sense, to which the world 
perhaps is indebted for the judicious education which contributed to the 
oerelopement of the genius of his son. The young Sanzio was, at an early 
ag^9 placed under the c6re of Pietro Yannucci, commonly called Pietro 
Perogino, who, though, like other artists of his age, crude and monotonous 
in his style, was, upcm the whole, one of the best instructors then to be found* 
Painting in his time, as Quatremere observes, had made but little progress, 
but it was advancing by the best path, that of simple nature. Great poverty, 
both in invention and in the handling of the pencil ; meagreness, and dryness, 
but also clearness and purity of line ; a deticiency in depth and softness of 
tiiit, but % fairness ana freshness of tone ; childish composition, absence of 
expression, and sparpely any thing like motion, but an artless simplicity in the 
attitudes, and the truth of portraiture in the heads. These were the charac- 
teristics of the contempora^ schools of BelUno at Venice, of Francia at 
Pologna, of Guirlandai at Florence, and of Pietro Yannucci at Perugia ; 
IMmI such also are the qualities to be found in th^ first productions of RaphaeL 
In No. Xl.of the Parthenon, we inserted a sketch of a Virgin and Child, 
by Pietro Perugino, and contrasted it with a picture of his great pupil, the 
Jnadanna del Carflellino, which was painted by Raphael at the age of twenty, 
and which we thought justified the remark, that though the latter picture 
afforded proof of a great advancement in art, it still bore a stroi^ resemblance 
to the former, that there was a similarity of character in the action of the 
figures, in the cast of the draperies, and in the whole composition. It seems, 
then, notwithstanding his vast superiority of talent, and the immense distance 
at which Raphael left Perugino behind him, that at the bottom the master 
and the pupil were still guided by the same principles of art, and that ther^ 
was between them a congeniality of taste and judgment. 

With logard to the work of Quatremere de Quincy, we may venture tq 
recommend it to artbts and persons of taste, as containing an interesting view 
of the life and works of one of the greatest geniuses of modem times. The 
criticism is often ingenious, and, generally speaking, judicious, but the style 
is affected, the manner of expression is almost invariably trap irecherckie^ and 
thus the reader sees at first more in the words than he afterwards finds in the 
thoughts. Besides, the work supplies, as we have already said, little new inr 
formation. This indeed could scarcely be expected, after what has already 
been written on the subiect, and particularly the recent accounts of Lanzi 
Itnd Fiorillo. To the able digest of tb« latter we shall herei^r have occa-* 
sion to refer. 

Though M. Quatremere de Quincy has very minutely described a great 
number of the paintings of Raphael, he has passed over m silence the very 
fine picture of^ St. Catherine, of which we give a lithographic print in con* 
nection with this article. But perhaps no opportunity of seeing it had oc- 
curred to him, and engravings of it, we believe, were, until very lately, not 
to he procured. It was long preserved in the Aldobrandi Palace in Kome, 
1^ 1^ considerable period has elapsed,, since it was removed to this country* 
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About a year ago, M. Desnoyers, an eminent French engraver, came from 
Paris for the express purpose of obtaining a drawing of this St. Catherine, 
from which he executed an engraving, some copies of which may be seen in 
town.* When the original, which » the property of Lord Northwick, waa 
exhibited in the gallery of the Britbh Institution, in the year 1816, a draw- 
ing of it was made by a young lady. We have endeavoured to reproduce 
from stone the effect of that drawing, though in a diminished form, for it is 
nearly of the size of the painting. We think it is impossible not to recognize 
in the whole of the figure, in the nobleness of the expression, the character 
of the head, the manner in which it is dressed, and the grand style of the 
drapery, the master-hand which gave existence to the original work. We 
solicit a comparison between our print and the French engraving : those who 
have seen Lord Northwick's valuable picture will judge which best repre- 
sents it. 

M. Quatremere de Quincy has been at mnch pains to correct a mistake 
respecting a picture supposed by Bottari to be a portrait of Raphael, and to 
prove the genuineness of that which forms the mntispiece to his work. As 
we insert a copy of the portrait given by M . Quatremere, some explanatioii 
on this point will not be out of place here. 

Raphael painted a portrait of Bindo Altoviti which has always been 
considered the work in which his success as a colourist was most conspicaous 
-— '' Non cedendo," says Bottari, ^^ nelle tinte, alle pi(k fine e vive di Tiziano.** 
An equivocal expression of Yassari, in speaking of this picture, induced 
Bottari to start a new [^peculation as to the individual it represents. He 
maintained that it is a portrait of Raphael himself, Thb notion, hastily 
taken up, and propagated without examination, has led tiie celebrated 
Morghcn into the gross error of engraving and publishing the head of Altoviti 
as a portrait of Raphael. The phrase used by Yassari in his life of Raphael 
stancls thus — A Bindo Altoviti fece it ritratto tuo, qttando era ^iovine, che e 
tenuto stvpendimmo. The question is, how does the word suo, his, apply? 
In the languages of the south of Europe, a degree of uncertainty sometimes 
occurs in the use of the possessive pronouns, and a doubt might arise 
in English, if this passage were literally translated : — *' He painted for 
Bindo Altoviti his portrait, when he was young, which is esteemed mo«l 
admirable." Melchior Missirini has however shewn, in a dissertation, intro- 
ductory to a publication on some of Raphael's works, that the conjecture of 
Bottari is destitute of all foundation, and that there is really no ambiguity 
in the words of Yassari. To his observations on the construction of the p9»* 
sage, M. Quatremere judiciously adds, that if it had been the wish of Yassari 
to say that Raphael had painted his portrait to present it to a person of high 
rank,t he would, in the turn he gave the phrase, have used tne words suo 
PROPRio, hit own. This he would have found indlspensible. 

* Upon a closer examination, we find that tills picture k mentioned, hut in a rery 
obscnre manner. Ailer die tal>le of contents at the end of the volnme. and under the hea4 
f< Additions and Corrections," there is a reference to a passage in the oody of die wdHl, in 
which it is stated tint Raphael was in tlie liabit of making cartoons or sketches in cnyiam, 
for his oil paintings. M.Qnatremere then savs, " His mwestv's cabinet possesses one of these 
cartoons. It is a drawing in black chalk, done by Rapbael, and of the natural sixe, for his 
picture of St Catherine, which M. Desnoyers is now engraring." It is, however, rather 
remarkable that this drawing shooM be, at M. Quatremere describes it, de grtmdeur n^tU" 
reUty for the painting is far mim being of the sixe of life : the length of the figure mav be 
about two feet. The enterprise of M. Desnojrers appears to have called M. Qnatremere'ii 
attention to the picture after his work was printed. This St Catherine is also omitted in 
the list of pictures given by Mr. Puppa, as an appendix to his elegant sketch of the Lllb 
of Raphael. 

t Altoviti was a member of one of the most iUnstrioasfwniliesuiItafy, having a grett 
'nee at Rome, and another at Florence. 
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But the decision of the question does not depend upon a disputed point 
of construction. It may in t^ first place be asked, how it happened, that 
this portrait, which had been preserved in the palace of the Altoviti for two 
hundred and fifty years before it was seen by Bottari, should, during the 
whole of that period, have been regarded by the members of that family as 
representing their ancestor, if it really was the picture of Raphael ? Besides^ 
it IS distinctly stated by Yassari and posterior writers, and confirmed by an 
uninterrupted tradition, that Raphael painted himself along with Perugino, 
Bramante, and others, in the frescos of the Vatican. Of all his portraits, the 
one in which he is most clearly recognized, b that in the right angle of the 
School of Athens. Now, Missirini has, with the greatest care, compared the 
two pictures throughout all their details, and the result is, that the two heads 
have really no resemblance either in feature or complexion. Bindo Altoviti 
is fair and of a ruddy colour, whereas Raphael's hair is brown, and his com- 
plexion inclines to olive. Such also, according to M. Quatremere, is the 
portrait painted by Raphael himself in the gallery of Florence, and from 
which our plate is taken. Another argument may be drawn from the very 

f>assage in V assari on which the doubt was raised. If, as Bottari interprets 
ty liaphael painted his own portrait when he was young, quando era giovine^ 
that may be understood in two ways, with respect to a man who died at 
thirty-seven, and therefore may be said to have died young. He may have 
painted a picture so as to make himself appear some years younger than he 
was — an explanation difficult to be acquiesced in, if even the painting did not 
in some measure bear testimony against it ; for this portrait, in which the 
artist must be supposed to have designedly made himself look young, has 
mustachios. Or the picture may be one of Raphael's juvenile productions. 
But the youth of age implies the youth of talent ; we should then find in this 
work the character of his first essays, and that it had little to recommend it 
except purity of line. On this supposition we must persuade ourselves that 
the master-piece of Raphael in colouring, and in which he is considered by 
Bottari himself as equal to Titian, was executed at an age when he was not 
capable, nor even ambitious of being a colourist. This painting is perhaps the 
one which of all others differs in that respect most from his early works. It 
was removed from the Altoviti palace in Rome, to the palace of the same fieunily 
near Florence, about the time that Bottari circulated his opinion. The house of 
Altoviti having then ceased to consider it as a family picture, began gradually 
to attach less importance to its preservation, and in 1811 it was purchased by 
the King of Bavaria for 14,000 sequins, or about £7»000. 

To return to the portrait with which we are more immediately concerned, 
namely, that which we have adopted from M . Quatremere de Quincy's work, 
we find that Ludovico Crespi, in two letters, published in the Lettere Pitto^ 
riche, speaks of a portrait of Raphael, painted by himself, which he had seen 
in the Falace Albani at Urbino. He describes it as really wonderful, and 
says that it is the only work of Raphael to be seen at Urbino, that it is 

{tainted on the wall, with a glass before it, and that it is enclosed in a very 
arge frame. This descripticHi corresponds with the portrait at Florence in 
the collection of portraits of artists painted by themselves. It is covered by 
a glass, has a very thick frame, and it b painted on a ground of wall-plaster, 
dipinto ntl mwro. It is therefore probable that the picture to which Crespi 
alludes, was removed to Florence, for there is now no such portrait in the 
Albani Palace at Urbino, nor any work of Raphael whatever. The portrait 
of Raphaael engraved in the Museum Florentinum ia the same as that given 
by M. Quatremere, and which we insert in the Parthenon. 

The discussion into which the author has thought it necessary to enter, 
on the authenticicity of the portraits of Raphael, will doubtless appear to 
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many to be carried too far ; but the question b one of impoitance to the 
critic who would fbfm a rieht judgment of the progress maoe by the mat 
lirtist in his successiye works. It is known that a great proportion or th^ 
paintings wliich bcitr his name, w^re in part the work of other hands. His 

tmpild were employed to a certain extent on pictures to which he gare the 
ast finish. Thus th^rd is now the greatest difficulty in ascertaining what 
Works were completed by Raphael alone, and what were only partially exe^ 
cnted by hiip. It is obvious, then, that to be able to compare some of hb 
pictures painted in oil, would be the best means of ensuring accuracy in 
a critical decision of the kind to which we have alluded. Now his portraits 
are precisely the works which may be mofit successfully resorted to for this 

turpose. Portraiture, it may be presumed, Would be in general reserred for 
imself ^ for in no description of painting i^ the division of labour, at least in 
the heads, less cotiyenient. FrolA these considerations it may be concluded^ 
that the manner which properly belongs to Raphael is to be recognized with 
Inost certainty in his portraits in oil of distinguished persons and of himself. 
Raphael was buried in the Pantheon, but his head was, at some subset 

Juent period removed from th€ place of sepulchre, and deposited in the aca- 
emy of St. Luk^. M • Quttiremere relates that this heaa, now regarded as 
a sacred relic, receives a sort of religious homage once a year. £very St. 
Luke's day, when there in a public meeting of me Academy, each studeift 
approaches the head, and touches it reverentially with hu porte-crayoil. 
But after this scene of innocent superstition is gone through, the feelings 
which dictate it yield to curiosity, and a physiological examination of the 
head takes place. Then, observes our author, every one is astonished to 
find that so diminutive a cranium should have belonged to a man of such 
Extraordinary talents. He is of opinion that the fact of Raphael's head 
being small, is sufficient to confound what he calls the materialist sys- 
tems of those who persist in seeking the thinking principle in the organs, and 
in making the properties of the soul or of the genius depend upon corpored 
faculties or forms, a conclusion which, however erroneous the systems repU* 
diated by the auUior may bCi does not seem to follow with logical preciuon 
from his premises. 

The following epitaphs, written by Cardinal Bemboi were pluced on tbs 
tomb of Raphael by order of the Pope : — 

Raphael! Sanctio Joan. F. Urblnatl 

Pictori eminentiss. veterumque stemulo, 

Cujus spiranteis prop^ imagines si 

Contemplere naturae atque artis foedus facile inspexeri^^ 

Julii II et Leonis K.^ pout. max. picturs 

£t architect, operibus gloriam auxit 

Vixit A. XXXVII. integer integros 

Quo die natus est eo esse destit 

VII Id. ApU. MDXX. 

lile hie Est Raphael timuit quo sospite vbci 
Rerum magna parens et moriente mori. 

These two verses have been imitated by Pope, and applied, or rathef 
Inisapplied, to Sir Godfrey Kneller, an association which renders the extrava^ 
gance of the cardinal's c<mcetto the more palpable. They form the concluding 
fines of Sir Godfrey's epitaph. 

liying, great Nature feared he mlslit ootrie 
Per wons ; and during, fean hentdf may die* 
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8tt nUhi At mdHtk loqii ; tit iranine yestro 
Fiodere res altl nocte et caltgioe menas.^ 

Viso. £n. VI* 



Grcy'f Inn, October IlI, 1826. 
I AM going to relate an incident which befel me the other morning in 
mT chambers, as I was sitting in one of those listless, yet meditative moods, 
which are not iinfrequently the successors of a hearty dinner. I had just 
been left to ** darkness and myself" by a fellow^student, who had been 
taking extraordinary pains to make me comprehend the beauties of Tidd's 
Practice and Chitty's Pleading, over a bottle of that compound of rats'-bane 
iuid sloe-juice, which the courtesy of England denominates port-wine. His 
luminous and voluminous speeches in elucidation of the various mystical 
Droperties belonging to declarations, pleas, replications, rejoinders, sur-re« 
joinders, rebutters, and surrebutters, had produced such a narcotic effect upoii 
my senses, that I was unable to rise up at his departure, either to shut my 
door, which he had left open, or to light my candles, which were standing on 
my table, and all but asking to be lighted. I was just preparing to sink back 
in luxurious indolence in my arm-chair, and to indulge in waking .dreams 
about reaching the bench and sitting on the woolsack, when a slight noise at 
my side made me start up to learn what had occasioned it. My idea was, 
Ihat my friend had returned to take ** the other bottle ^ to which I had beea 
pressing him; and I was instructing him where to find it, when a ray from 
the gas-lights beneath my windows enabled me to discover, that I had in my 
chambers a very different visitor from the one I expected. To my horror and 
surprize, I saw the chair, which my friend had vacated, filled by a stranger^ 
whose face, though pale and wan and withered, had something extremely rev* 
erend and commanding in its lineaments. Hb dress, as far as I could distinguish 
it in the glimmering twilight, which the lamps afforded, was not in any respect 
similar to the costume of the present day. It consisted of a long dark, 

Kiestlike robe, which descended to his feet, and prevented me {torn seeing 
e form and fashion of his nether garments. Around his middle was a broad 
girdle of silk, ornamented with small stripes of different colours ; and on his 
Mioulders was a cope furred rather fantastically with lamb-skin, resting on a 
scarlet hood, which had two tippets attached to it. On his head he wore a 
white coif* of linen, made in the similitude of a ricuU-piece; and, as I re- 
collected that, in olden Ume, a coif of such a ^ape was given to every ser* 
tint learned in the law, to remind him, that, as a soldier was bold under a 
Imet in time of battle, so ought a serjeant to be bold under a coif in time 
of pleading, I conjectured that some ancient serjeant, for some wise object he. 
could best expouna, had come in full canonicals from the other world to pay 
me a visit. Of course, the sensation which ffradually spread itself over my 
mind on the sugsesUon of this idea, was any wing but pleasurable. I would 
have risen to donomage to my venerable guest, but my legs faltered beneath 
me, as if they had to support the weight of the thousand and one volumes of 
the statutes at large. I would have o&red him the ancient hospitalities of out 
inn, nay, I would have even got him, as a great dainty, a musty act of par* 

^ Vide Stmt's View of ^e ancient Dress and HaMts of the People of Enghod^ 
Vok II. p. 280. 
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Uameiit to tfuell at, had not my right hand forgotten its ctuming, and been 
incapable of dissolving the injunction^ which glued it to my chair. I would 
have congratulated him too on his return from the other world, had not palsy 
seized my tongue, and chained it fast to the roof of my mouth. In this 
miserable state of anxiety, I felt my eyes irresistibly attracted to the anti- 

auated appearance of this ** great unknown." I walched all his motions with 
le most mtense curiosity ; I scrutinized his every glance with the utmost 
penetration I could conunand, until I found symptoms of displeasure in his 
countenance, at the minute investigation, to which, almost without being 
aware of it, I ¥ras rudely subjecting him. At length, after an awful silence 
of some minutes, which appeared as so many ages, and which were employed 
by him in examining my aress and features as narrowly as I had examined 
his, he leisurely raised his hand to his mouth, and gave that loud and solemn 
hem, without which no '* man of law " ever yet ventured on a speech in the 
courts above, and without which, I make bold to predict, that he will never 
venture upon one in the courts below. He then stroked his chin, with that 

Kiculiar grace which belongs to the gentlemen of the bar, and having adjusted 
e bands, which I ought to have stated he wore around his neck with great 
formality, addressed me in that medley of law Latin, Norman French, and 
obsolete English, which, though it was once the favourite slang of the profes- 
sion, would perhaps have long since fallen Into complete desuetude but for the 
laborious exertions and sesquipedalian amplifications of the learned gentlonan 
who now fills the office of Solicitor General. Of the various matters on which 
this venerable personage discoursed, I will endeavour to give a concise sketch ; 
but as I am a plain matter-of-fact man, who detest and abominate that 
** Babylonish dialect,'' which certain learned persons so much affect, I wilt 
translate the *' leash of languages ^ he spoke, mto the English tongue, whidi 
is ordinarily employed in diawmff-rooms and coffee-faouses^and will, as far as 
in me lies, render Uub information he favoured me with« inteBigible witlKwt the 
aid of a sworn interpreter. 

'' Young man,^ exclaimed tlus ancient graduate of the law, '' dismfas 

Kur idle fears, and attend to the questions I am come to propound to yon«. 
lb coif,"— and here he raised to his head a shrivelled hand, which was so 
transparent that I saw through it .a passing cfoud overshadow the moon,-~ 
<< this coif wUl inform you of me digni^ I was invested with, whilst, like you, 
I was a busy, buzzing insect of the earth. A rumour has reached the tetlm 
of pounce and parchment, reserved in Elysium for the sages of the law, Uiat 
this dignity, once so venerable, now so little prized, is to be still further sIkmii 
of its ^ories by some strange innovation,* which is to let into the Court of 
Common Pleas, the whole rank and file of the legal prof^ssfoir. We have 
debated the impropriety of such a measure amone ourselves wiCh 9S much pro- 
lixity of eloquence as was ever displayed by Irum gentlemen in St. Stephen's 
Chapel, on an Irish question ; and we have come to a resolution to employ Lord 
Chrav€$ and Sir I. G^^, whom we have all known ** intus et in cute," to present 
petitions against it to the two houses of Parliament, if on my being taken back 
to the place from which I came, I shall report that the idea of such a scheme 
is still persisted in. It b to gain information upon that point, that I have been 
deputed by my learned brothers to revisit " the glimpses of the moon ;: " and as 
I have still a lingering affection for the chambers in which I spent the infancy 

* This ramoor most have arisen fVom the observations of Mr. John Williams and Mr« 
Secretarv PeeL In the House of Coomions, in the month of Jane last, respecting the pro- 
pjiotj of revodeUiag the machinery of onr ooortf of law, and particnlariy of the Coort of 
GomsBon Pleas. 
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of legal life, I haye come, in special faToar, to you, their present occapant, 
to procure the intelligence I require. Say^ can you^ or can yon not^ procure 
it for me ? ** 

This question, which was put in a very sententious and authoritatiTe tone, 
increased the terror which alreadv subdued me. Twice I essayed to answer 
it» but twice in vain. At last, I udtered out with excessive difficulty, that I 
knew nothing on the subject, except from the proceedings of the last session of 
Parliament, but that, if he would allow me, 1 would get him the newspapers, 
which might perhaps contain matter to satisfy his curiosity. 

** The newspapers ! " replied the learned sergeant, in that mixed tone of 
anger and contempt, under which certain persons, even in the present times, 
seek to disguise their fear and hatred of tne press, — ** The newsmtpers ! let 
me not sumr a second death by a repetition of their absurdities, x our new- 
fitngled principles of liberality may lead you to bear with such noxious ver- 
ijdin ; but my antiquated notions of expediency teach me to scout them as Ihe 
bane of society. In my time, we had a convenient mode of punishing the 
offences, in which it is now their system and their pride to deal. For a year 
and a day, we inclosed within four strong walls all the ingenious gentlemen 
who amused their leisure by devising tales to prejudice the prelates, dukesj 
earls, barons, and other great men of the realm.^ But you,—- you leave every 
pony whipster at liberty to defame his superiors, and sliew no more respect to 
a lord chancellor than you do to hb lacquered footman. In my time, too, a 
tipstaff and a warrant from my lord chiet justice would have soon stopped the 
•areer of any scribbler who dared to describe the proceedings of his court 
without his formal imprimmtur ; but now you allow the mysteries of the law 
to be unfolded day by day to the eyes of the unleftmed ; and the consequence 
of your folly b, that the law itself, as well as those who follow it, is becoming 
a mere byword and reproach in the mouth of the vulgar.'* 

The visage of the learned seneant here assumed a most portentous lon- 
gitude, and grew dim, marvellously ** dim with sadnesB.** He paused awhile,, 
raised his lack-lustre eyes to heaven, heaved asiffh which vrould have won the 
heart of a sentimental sempstress, and, after wiping from his cheek one of 
those ** iron tears," which lawyers sometimes shed, proceeded in tones more 
sepulchral than before, to mourn over the departed glories of his profession. 
** Think, young man, think with me, of the bygone days, when the coif of the 
law was proudly displayed among the mitres of the ^urch and tiie coronets 
of the nobility ! when we who wore it had summons to parliament with the 
justices of either bench ! when we doffed it not in the Ring's presence, 
although in talk with his majesty's highness I when we marched in our solemn 
habits to St. Paul's, to select the pillar where we should dispense sage counsel 
to our clients, accompanied by all the chivalry of England I when we feasted 
them on our return for seven aays, with banquets like those of a royal corona- 
tion If when we rendered those banquets memorable to our guests by the 
presents we distributed among them 1 when every prince, duke, and arch- 
oishop, every abbott, notable prelate, and worshipful knight, every justice 
and Iwron of the King's supreme courts, who jomed in our festivities, received 



* This was done by rirtneof the itstnte nfBCundaktm magnatumjptm^ in the reign of 
Bicbard the Second, — a Btatate which, amidst all our refonnt, is still unrepealed I 

t The Tenr expression of Fortescne io his immortal panenrric on the laws jof En^and * 
^ Festam celebrant et convivinm ad instar coronationli regu." This will not appear so 
sarprising, when the reader comes to a sentence which follows closely after it. *' r^e<|ne 
est adn^catat in anirerso nrando, qui rations oflkii soi tantum hicratnr at serrSens hnjns^ 
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froflu us fliiafy ringf of gold, agreeable to hb rank f * when no man of li 
tliroughoat the universal world, made to much gain as thoee who were decked 
with the ** white insignment of our habit I ** Alas, ever since its colour has 
been changed to gloomy black, ever since our heads have been unshaven, and 
our dose caps I^ve given way to powdered periwigs, we have be^i retro- 
grading in the world ; and now, if tne profits we have so long monopolized, 
be wr^ted fir<»n us, and divided among the bar at large, we who have carried 
bags so longf must hereafter carry wallets, and instead of living to study, must, 
like my worthy friend, the £x-dhancellor Bacon, be content to study to live, 
.^las I alas 1 such foul scorn was never intended us, since England enjoyal 
i^B advantage of a parliament ; and if it be inflicted upon us, we shall have 
t# encounter many a dumb day f far more gloomy than that which I have 

^ TIm rings drea to the chief jastkostfbnMriyvtlfthftdtiiea(yih01ii^ In 

the srear 1669, me ringi wbid certain Bew-msde Serjeants nre to them weighed but 
e^teen abllliags a piece. On the hmior of them coming one day into the Court of Klnif a 
Bench, the Lord Chief Justice Kefynce informed liim tliat the rings whidi lie and Ws 
brother seneants had given, were onder weigln, and at tlM same time added, tliat '< lie 
spake not mis expecting a raoompeBsa, lint that it odsfat not be drawn into a precedent^ 
SMd tint the yoang gentiemen in coort mi^ take nonce of it." Mod. Rep. I. 9. 

t Am the aUosfaui of tiie learned seijeant m^ not be understood l>y all my readers, I 
s«lyoia» ibr tiie purposes of explanation, the following anecdote from the lifb of Lord 
Keeper North, oy his brother Roger, attomey-genertd to James the Second. — *^ It ~ 
been the nsage of the Kins's Bendi, at tite side-bar below in tiie haU, and of ^e Coi 
Fleas in the chandler widun the Treasury, to hear attomies and voong counsel, that 
toniovetiM«ialKNitaBatten<tf form and practise. His lordship had a vooneer bvtiCher of 
the profession of the law. He was newly called to the bar, and had UMie to do In the 
King's Bench, oat the attomies of the Common Pleas often retained liim to move for 
them in the Treasury socfa matters as were proper tliere. and wiiat tliey aaigbt liave BMived 
themsehres. • • 'fke teijeants tinmglit tnat method was or ml^ become 
pr^jndidd to them, who had a monopoly of tlie bar, and supposed it was Ingh tiaiie to pat 
a stop to such beginnings, for fear it mi«it get worse. But the doubt was, how tiier slkmld 
aigni^ their resentment, so as to be eBectniJly remedial. At lengtti they agreed for anei 
day to make no motions at all ; and opportunity would fhU for sheinng tlie reason iiow tlie 
court came toliaTe no bustnam. When me court was set (on this dumb day, as It was called) 
tlw Chief Jwtke gave Uie usual signal to the eldest seijeant to move. He bowed, an4 
bad nothing to move. So the next, and the next, from end to end of the bar. The diief, 
teeing this, said, '' Brothers, I think we most rise : liere is no business." llien an attorney 
stops forward, and calls to a serjeant to make Ids motion; and, after timt, turned to the 
eoiut, and said 1m had glren the seijeant Ids fee, and instructions over night to more for 
bfan, and desired he might do it. But profound silence stiU. The chief looked about, and 
asked what was the matter f '^ An attorney, who stood by, very modestiy said, tliat he 
fj^ared the seneants took it ilL that motions were made in the Treasury. Then thechie^ 
•cented the whole matter, and ^ Brothers,'' said he,<< a veiy great a^tmtfo offered us^which 
we ought, for the dignity of the court, to resent But, that we may nothing too suddenly, but 
take oonsideration at fuU leisure and maturely, let us now rise, and to-morrow morning cive 
order as lieoomes us. And do you, attomies, come all here to-morrow, and care shall be tstken 
lor your despatch ; and rather than fhil, we wHl hear you, or your clients, or the liarristers 
«t law, or any person that thinks fit to appear Ui business, that the law nunr have its conne.*' 
And so the court rota. This was like thunder to the Serjeants, and they fell quarelling 
ene with another abont beinc the cause of tUs great evil they had brought upon themselves. 
For none of them imaged it would have such a turn as this was, t^t slmked vrhat was 
tiie palladium of the cmf, the sole practise there. In the aftemoo they attended the chief 
and the other Judges of the court, and in great humility owned their fault, and begged 
pardon, and that no further notlea bmht he taken of it, and they would be careful not to 
cive the like offence for the future* The chief told them that the affront vras in public, and 
6 fhce ef dfes aaurt | and they must make their recognitions there next moming, and in 
audi manner as the greatness of their offence demanded, and then they should near what 
Hie oanrt would say to them* Aocordlnj^y they did ; and the chief first, and then the test 
In order, gave them a formd chi^ng, with acrimony enough ; — aU wludi, with dejected 
eounteaances they were bound to hear. When their discipline was over, the diief pointed 
to one to move, wliich he did (as diey said) more like crying than speakinff. And so ended 
the comedy, as it was acted in Westminster H^, called the Dumb Day.*^ 
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heard my learned b^otbera say^ befel them ip the merry days of Charles the 
Second/' 

I had by this time recovered from the sudden damp which this extraor- 
dinary visitor had cast upon my spirit, and vrith a boldnefs for which I can- 
not now account, I determined to lower his pride by reminding him of some 
of the indignities which had formerly fallen to the lot of gentlemen learned in 
the law. I recollected, that a statute of Edward the Third declared all 
practising lawyers incapable of being elected members of Parliament, and 
that Henry the Fourth, some years afterwards, gave strict charge to the 
■herifiB of counties and other returning officers to see that this statute was 
carefully enforced. I thought it expedient, however, to forget the existence 
of such a statute, lest, in aiming a shot at the learned Serjeant, I should be 
wounded by the recoil of it myself. I muttered, nevertheless, between my 
teeth, something about the first statute in which the ancient dignity of a 
wmtour or serjeant is mentioned. The words, though scarcely articulate, 
reached his ear and attracted his attention. He turned upon me a look of 
contempt, and said, ** You are alluding to the statute * of Westminster, passed 
in the toe third year of Edward the First, and because it provides a punbh- 
ment for Serjeants at law,* if they do any matter of deceit or collusion in the 
King's Court, are gravely and logically inferring, that they must all have 
been shuffling pettifoggers, with little pretensions to probity and honour,— 
in short, a species of Old Bailey practitioners, with nothing to recommend 
them but their noise and their impudence. Why, you might as well infer 
from the dictum of Kenilworth, which provides that ** all knights and squires, 
who are robbert, if they have no land, shall pay the half of their goods, and 
find sufficient security to keep the peace of tne kingdom," that all Sue knights 
and esquires of England, in the rei^ of Henry the Third, were not a whit 
better than common highwaymen. Wise and sagacious youth ! proceed to 
argue as you have begun, ma lucky will be the sons of women, who escape 
employing you as their advocate." 

I protested with much seriousness against a conclusion so galling to my 
itmonr prvpre, but with so little effect, that I saw the learned seneant was 
chuckling in his own mind at the overthrow he had given me. I allowed 
him to enjoy his triumph for some time, in hopes that it would render him as 
loquacious as Serjeants at law generally are, and as by prescription they are 
entitled to be ; but, when I found him lapsine again into a green and yellow 
melancholy, I thought that the best method of drawing him out of it would be 
by hinting a doubt of the truth of some of the boasts he had just been making, 
I therefore said to him, ** You tell me of your giving feasts in former times 
like to the feast of a king's coronation : — ^in the name of goodness where did 
yoiL hold them 7 Such feasts could never smoke on th^ boards of that deformed 
and tottering building in Chancery Lane, which bears your name ; nor could 
that spot, which is now the resort of all the vagabonds in England, ever be 
the resort of all it cmce contained of great and honourable 7 " 

** Younff man,'' replied the learned serjeant, ** you are again drawing 
false conclusions firom erroneous premises. There have been noble feasts in 
Segeant's Inn, and noble personages to grace them, too ; but our great and 

* ^ In the relni of Edward tlie Ffrrt, In eon«eqiience of llie nal-imwtlflet prevalent 
■■nwg all ranks or persons attendant upon eomts, it was ordained Itet. if any seijeant 
pleader or otter 60f or consent to, any manner of deceit or ooHasion, in tne Kinj^s Court, 
in order to deceive tlie coort or fMirty, lie shaH be imprisoned for a year and a day, ana 
sbaU never afler be pemdtted to plea4 in conrt"— Vide Reeve's If istory of EngUih Law, 
^. H. p. 1S8. Edit 1JB8. 
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memorable feasts were giTen in the halb of Lambeth Palace, Ely Honse^ 
and other great and spacious mansions, of which nothing but a name sonriTes 
to posterity. Is it not written in the records of the inns of court, how in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, when Edward Elliott, Lewis Pollard, and Guy 
Palmer, were invested with the coif, they kept their feast for sev^i days in 
Lambeth Palace ? is is not written, too, how the King afterwards dined widi 
them in Serjeant's Inn, how all the students of the Inner Temple attended 
at the dinner, and " many others, to the number of a thousand ? " Affain, is 
it not written by that rich and facetious alderman, who thought the dinnoa 
of the corporation of London, and Uie pageantries of its companies better 
worth describing than the victories of Cres^ and Aginconrt, and who saw 
nothing so memorable in the whole reign of Henry the Fifth, as the erectioa 
of a new cross on the summit of St Paul's Cathedral,— 4s it not written, I 
•ay, by him, how in Ely House, divers great feasts were made by the Serjeants 
at law ? is it not written how ** in Michaelmas Term, 1464, Matthew Philip, 
Major of London, with the aldermen, i^ireeves, and conunons of divers 
cnms, being invited, did repair thereto"? Is it not written how,'* when 
this major looked to keep his state in the hall, as it had been used 
in all places within the ciCy and liberties, (out of the King^s presence) 
the Lord Grey of Ruthin, then Treasurer of England, unwitting the Ser- 
jeants, and against their will, was first placed"? b it not written, bow 
f* the said major, aldermen, and commons, then departed home," and 
how the major, with a proper regard to the gastronomic feelings of his 
brother magistrates, ** made the aldermen to d^ie with him," but, widi an 
aristocratic disregard to the hungry bowels of the commons* left them to get 
a dinner where they could ? Is it not written that *< the major and all Uie 
citizens were wonderfully displeased that he was so dealt with, and that tibe 
new Serjeants and others were sorry therefore, and had rather than much 
good, as they said, that it had not so happened ? " Is not all thi^-rraye and 
more than this — ^written, not onlv in the chronicles of the inns of pourt, but 
also in those of the city of London, and will you still turn with incredulous 
ear from the description of the ancient glories of the law ? If 3^u are still 
obdurate to the evidence of facts, and can still ** doubt truth to be a l3rar,'* 
listen to the words of my excellent friend Lord Chancellor Fortescue. None 
of those discreet and elect persons, whom the Lord Chancellor, *' incontinent, 
by virtue of the King's writ, has charged to appear before the King, at aiy 
appointed day, to take upon themselves the state and degree of a serjeant at 
law shall defray the charges growing to him out of the solenm feast he has 
to give with less expenses than the sum of 400 marks, so that the expenses 
which eight men," — the number of Serjeants which he says were usually made 
at one call in his time — *' shall then bestow will amount to the sum of 3200 
marks." And this too at a time when wheat was selling at twelve pence a 
quarter, and good wine of Gfrascony at forty shillings a ton, when forty shil- 
lings a year was deemed a sufficient estate to supply all the common neces- 
saries of life, when eighty crowns a year was a competent allowance to main-> 
tain a student of rank at an inn of court, and a greater charge * than any 

• Forteflcne, in his tractate ^* de landlbiu legnm Anf^se " writes thus : — ^ In Us ma- 
jorilms hospttiis nequaqnam potest studens aliqais snstentari minoribns expensis in anno 
qimn octoglnta scatorum ; et si serrientem sibi ipse ibidem halmerit, nt eomm htbet pla- 
nUitts, tanto tanc majores ipse sustenebit expensas. Occasione vero smnptmim hi^jusmodi 
ipgi ntAUiuMfiUi tantnm in hospitiis illis leges addiscont, com panperes et vulgares pro 
fiUomm saonim exiiibitione tantos somtiis ueqaeunt suffere, et mercatores raro cnpionl 
tjuitis oseribos annuis attenoare mercandisas soas." Mr. Amos, of lincoln's Inn, in tbt 
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oommoner could bear, when 30 marks was the annual salary granted to the 
justices of the King's Bench, and when even that salary was not paid to 
them by the Exchequer without considerable difficulty.* Why, your lawyers 
of the present day disturb earth and sea and sky with their indignation, if, 
vrfaen they wish to assume the coif, the coif be refused them ; yet, in former 
times, your lawyers were more anxious to reject than to assume it, on account 
of the heavy expense it entailed upon them. I recollect one remarkable in- 
stance of tills reluctance occurring in the time of Henry the Fifth. That 
monarch had not been more than three years upon the throne, when a formal 
complaint was presented to the House of Commons against my friends, 
Martyn, Babington, and others, whose names shall be nameless, that they, 
having received the King's writ, declined to take upon themselves the degree 
of Serjeant at Law, and thereby prevented the subjects of the King from 
being well served in his court. They were, in consequence, summoned to 
the bar to answer the complaint. There they pleaded their inability to meet 
the expenses such degree would occasion, and prayed the house to excuse 
them from taking it. The house, however, would do no such thing, but on 
the contrary enjoined them, at their peril, to shew no further disobedience to 
bis majesty^s command. Now this is proved by a record of Parliament ; and 
'^ histories,'^ as my Lord Coke observes, ** may be safely believed, when there 
is a record to warrant them.^^ Have you now any further objection to offer 
to the veracity of my statement ? If you have, say on, that I may over^ 
whelm you with a further accumulation of proo^.'' 

I assured my unknown guest, that he needed not to add another word 
upon the subject, as I was perfecUy convinced by the facts he had already 
stated ; and I assured him so the more readily, as I saw him casting his eyed 
ever and anon, with great demureness, upon certain folio volumes of black 
letter reports, which had slept undisturbea for many a month, upon the shelves 
of my library. I was afraid that the accumulation of proofs was to come 
either from the year books, or from my Lord Chief Justice Dyer's, or 
from my Lord Cfhief Justice Coke's reports ; and I would as soon have 
been overwhelmed by the wet sheets of a radical newspaper as by the 
dn^ sentences of such great leeal authorities. I therefore oegan to con« 
lAder, whether I could not withdraw his attention from those learned 
reports by some cunning stratagem ; and, as good luck would have it, the 
idea of making a diversion for that effect, suggested to me the expediency of 
addng my learned visitor, what kind of diversion those feasts, of which he 
boasted so much, produced to the venerable personages who were called upon 
to give them. The question appeared to stagger my antiquated g^est ; but I 
could not guess why, till I heard his answer. After great deliberation, he 
brcrf^e silence in these words, which are yet tingling in my ear, ** Young man, 
the new Serjeants, in my time, sat down apart, two at one mess, and used to 
dine with sober countenances and little communication. Their dinner was 
not Epicuryotts, nor very sumptuous, but yet moderately, discretely, and snf* 
ficiently ordered, with a wise temperance, without excess or superfluity, as it 

exeeDent edition he has lately published of tfils author, appends the foflowing note to this 
passage. ** Mr. Haflam considers 16 to be a proper moltiple, when we would bring the 
general value of money in the reign of Henry the Sixth, to oar present standard.'' 

* In the 17th ^rear of Henry the Sixth, the judges of all the courts, the Ring's attor.' 
ney, and King's serjeant, presented a petition to the commons complaining of the inade- 
qoacy of their salaries to their expenses, and also informing the house that they bad not 
received any part of them for the last two years.— Vide Pogdale's Orig. Jurid< for thit 
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was most convenient, and to learned lawyerB, and sober and expert counsel^ 
lora, was most decent and requisite*^ * 

I wonid have cried, ** hear, hear,'' to this sententkras reply, had I not 
still felt some little awe for my extraordinary visitor. In spite of all my 
efforts to die contrary, I could not help smiling when 1 heard him talking 
with snch emphasis about what was decent in sober counsellors, recollecting'^ 
as I did, that these sober counsellors were many of them more conversant 
with the courts of love than the courts of law, and that they were all of them 
as expert in opening dances f as in opening cases before his majesty's justices. 
He observed my smiles, and answered it with a speech, almost as long and 
quite as tedious, as the pansphlet with which the Frenchman answered the 
nlence of M. de Lamotte. The words of it have escaped my memory, bat 
the tenor of it was, that it would not have been right to allow the Serjeants 
to have become too merry upon such occasions, lest they diould have 
belied, by intemperate behaviour, ** the great commendation " which it 



Was the bunness of the lord chancellor to bestow upon them, alonr with 
solemn blessing that evening, at the conclusion of the fea^ and lest they 
should have been too indisposed the next morning to attend to the ** godly, 
but prolix declaration of their duties," which it was the business of die lord 
chief justice of the King's Bench to deliver to them in open court. He re- 
peated to me many of the speeches made on such occasions, but dwelt with 
peculiar pride and pleasure on the eloquent oration which Lord Chief Justice 
byer made to sundry Serjeants that were created in the reign of Queen 
Bnzabeth. He bestowed warm approbation on those pa88i^;es of it, in vrhich 
die learned judge counselled his learned brothers to be discreet, to ride in a 
short gown, to travel with six horses and thehr sumpter in long journeys, and 
to wear their habit in all places at good assemblies, and he lamented very 
bitterly that this counsel had not been followed so strictly as it ought, of late 
years. The passage, however, which attracted my attention most, and his 

* These are the very wards in which the dfainer of the new-made seijeaiitB is deserfbed 
in an accoont of one oif them, which the reader will find in Sir W. Ihigdale's OrigimtM 
Juridtcudet. 

t The nnmber of illegitimate children exposed in die Inns of ooart, and especiallv la 
Serjeant's Inn, was formerly so numerous, that the ancienU (bs the benchers were men 
called) were obliged, on more than one occasion, to make ordinances lor tiieir sapport. 
Slander asserted, that the gentlemen of the Inns of court were in general tiie fiithers of the 
infimts thus exposed, and that they were performing nothing more than an act of duty In 
providing for the maintenance of their ompring. I may mSl. as a rider to this note, tiiat, 
in the olden time, dancing was considered an essential part of a lawyer's education. For- 
tescne says, that the students in the four Inns of court ** cantare addiscnnt, dmillter et se 

exercent in omni genere harmonfae ; ibi etiam tr^udutre ac jocos slngulos nobllibos 

ixercere. M. Amos, in a note on this nassage, remarks that in th 



nientes exercere. M. Amos, in a note on this passa^^e, remarks that in tiie reign of Ji 
the First, barristers were put out of commons by decwiation, for the •ffenee ^negleetmg te 
donee brfore the judges* Nor wlU tbh appear so very extraordinary, when it Is recdlected 
tiiat the very judges themselves were accustomed to dance at the antique masques and 
revels of their respective bouses. Ifr. Wynne, bi the notes to his Eunomns, mentions a 
comparatively recent occasioB, on which tfie learned judges tripped it merrily ^^ on the ligbt 
fantastic toe. The last revel, he says, held in any of the inns of court, was at the Inner 
Temple, in 1782, la honour of Mr. Talbot, when he took leave of that house, of whkli he 
was a bencher, on having the great seal delivered to him. AsMmg the other mummeries 
tiien performed, the following could not have been the least amnsiaa : — ^^ After dUaaer. the 
master of ^e revels, who went first, took the Lord Chancellor by me right hand, and he 
with his left took Mr. Justice Page, who joined to the other judges, seijeants, and benchen 

S resent, danced mmd about theoaat-firein the hgUfOoeardingte the M ceretmmy^ three timet ; 
uring which they were aided in ihe toire of tiie dance, by Mr. O. Cooke, the proCfaoao- 
tary, then upwards of sixty years old.'^ What a pity it is that o«r theatrical maaagHS 
cannot furnish us in the present day, with a ballet^ danced by similar characters \ 
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leasts was tliai in which the chief Justice read his brethren a lecture agaiiMt 
being captious either with him or with one another. Such a caution natu- 
rally led to the inference, that the Court of Common Pleas was as often 
visited by discord two hundred and twenty years ago, as it is at this day, 
and that the present chief has not a more difficult task than his predecessors 
in prerenting the peace of our sovereign lord the King from being disturbed 
by the contentious spirit of his learned brothers. I did not give a hint of 
this discovery to my learned friend) lest I should offend him by it ; but I 
treasured it up in the storehouse of memory) to be made use of at a fitting 
<9portunity. 

My ancient visitor ran himself out of breath before I again ventured to 
address him ; but observing that he was much delighted by the patient atten- 
tion I bestowed upon his long-winded narrative, I made bold to put to 
him some indifferent question respecting the former condition of the mns of 
court. I soon repented me of what I had done,"— for the old stager, in an** 
swer to my question, inflicted upon me a long hbtory of those societies from 
their first inslitutiony and favoured me with sevend observations, which I 
could have well dispensed withy on the excellent aim and tendency of these 
legal commonwealths* I collected) howerer, from the tenor of his discourse, 
that he was exceedingly wroth at the laxiW of discipline which at present 
prevailed among them. The gay apparel of most of the students made him 
boil and bubble with disdmn ; and he more than hinted, that if he were again 
a master of the bench, the old sumptuaiy law should be revived, which com- 
pelled them to ** order their habits and nair to decency and formality.^ He 
admitted, however, that there was one improvement in the manners of our 
lawyers in embryo, which gave him unmixed satisfaction. None of them 
now went into hall with a beard of even three weeks growth ; and the decree 
that any student sporting a beard there of longer growth should forfeit for it 
twenty shillings was happily become a dead letter/'f He complained, how* 

* In tiie 4^ and 6th of PhiUp and Mary, it wtB ordered by the benchers of the Wd^ 
die Temple, that none of this ^ society shall wear any great bry^hes in their hoses, made after 
the Dutch, Spanish, or Alraon ^German) ihshion, or Mwnde upon their caps, or cat daUets, 
npon pain of^Ss. 4d. forfeitnre for the first defanlt, and the second time to be expelled in 
the honse.** In the 26th Eliz. it was ordered that no great raff be worn, nor any white colour 
in dnblets or hosen, nor any facing of veWetin gowns, bat by sach as were of the bench :— 
' that no haty or cnrled hair be worn, nor any gowns bat sach as are of a sad coloar. In the 
year 1635, the benchers enjoined tne stadents to keep ^e case, to perform thebr exercises, 
to order their habits and hidr to decency and formality, and to yield due respect and ob- 
servance to the benchers. 

t The proper trimming of beards seems to have eansed much anxiety in former days 
to the benchers of the inns of coart. I sabjoin tome of the orders which were issned on tlds 
point. In the SSrd year of Henry the Eighth, an order was made that none of the fellows 
of Lincoln's Inn, being in commons, should wear a heard, and whoso did, to pay doable 
commons, daring sach time as he should have any beard. This order not being strictly ob- 
serred, the pen^ty was made greater in the first year of Queen Mary. Such as had beards 
were to pay twelve pence for every meal they continaed them, and every man was to be 
shaven, on pain of heing put out of commons. In the first or Elizabeth, the fine was still 
farther increased. A fine of Ss. 4d. was inflicted for the first offence, of 6s. 8d. for the 
second, and of banishment for the third. Similar decrees were made in the other Inns of 
eourt about the same time. In 88th of Henry the 8th, the gentlemen of the company of 
the Inner Temple were ordered to reform themselves in their cut or disguised appareL and 
not to have long beards ; and In the first and second of Philip and Mary, no fellow or that 
hoote was to wear his beard above three weeks growth, upon pain of twenty shlUincs for^ 
feitore. Ridlcakms as these orders may appear, (and there are many more like ttem la 
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ever, that many ^^ lewd and dangerous persons '' were snffered to lodge iii 
the inns of court, and regretted that search was not made for them as for- 
merly , eyery term, with a view to their punishment and expulsion. A cherry^ 
cheeked damsel of eighteen, who tripped merrily from the pump with a water- 
pitcher in her hand into the chambers on the opposite side of the square to 
mine, drore him almost mad with indignation. He told me, that in his Ume, 
an order was made that no laundresses should come into any gentleman's 
chamber in Grey^s Inn, unless they were full forty years old, and that they 
Were forbidden, upon pain of dismissal to send their maid^jervsLBts <^ any 
age there, on any pretext whatever. The world, which had grown wickeder 
as well as older, smce he had left it, must, he said, be coming to a pretty 
pass, when such a proceeding, as he had just witnessed, could take place in 
open day. The benchers who permitted, and the students who c<»nmitted^ 
such depravities, were alike the theme and object of his displeasure ; and it 
is impossible to say, to what lengths h^ puritanic zeal might have earned 
him, had it not been suddenly dispersed by a fit of passion as sudden and un- 
accountable as his visit itself. It was not without considerable difficulty that 
I succeeded in extricating from him the cause of it, which was so extrava-^ 
gantly ludicrous, that I could hardly believe my ears when he first mentioned it« 
It appeared, that, in the intervals of our conversation, he had taken up from ray 
table that catalogue of *' scorpions and asps and amphisbnenas dire," which is 
monly denominated the Law List; and, in listlessly turning over its leaves, 
had discovered that one half of the residents in the inns of court were prac- 
tising attornies. The aristocratic pride of the learned serjeant was instantly 
in arms. '* What," said he, in a voice inarticulate with rage, ** do yon 
allow these vermin to burrow in the high places, where Fortescue, and Bacon , 
and Coke, and other intelligent luminaries of the law, formerly pursued theif 
learned lucubrations ? Are those base immaterial persons, whose whose very 
nature is inferior to ours, to be suffered to beard us in the very cradlehouse oJT 
our studies ? Degenerate indeed, must the temper of the times be, if the 
inns of <!ourt, which formerly unaaknously agreed * that it was ** no small dis^ 
^ paragement to their dignity to have an attorney admitted among their mem- 
bers," have at last determined that there shall be no difference preserved be^ 
tween those who have the officium ingenii and those who have merely, as 
Lord Coke well observed, the officium iaborU I Shades of Fortescue and 
Bacon, how will your spirits grieve, when you learn that the poor and vulgaf' 
are now permitted to reside in those places which you reserved for those only 
1^0 could prove themselves gentlemen by descent.'^ 

Oagdale) they are not a whit more ridicidoas than the orders which existed only ten years 
asp in Trinity College, Cambridge, where green ooatB and black gaiters consUtnted all 
offence, which immediately put the wearers out of sizings and commons. 

* There are several decrees to that effect. The following is the preamble of one of 
them. '' For that there ought always to be preserved a difference between a coonsellor at 
law, which is the principal person next anto seijeants and judges In ^e administration of 
jnfitice, and attornies and solicitors, which are hut ministerial persons and qf an inferior natmttf 
therefore it is ordered, &c. &c/' In the reign of Charles the See<md, the wmtis were 
'' attornies, which are bttt immaterial persons of an inferior nature.'* In the reign of George 
the Fourth, no chancellor of the exchequer will venture to call them immateriarpeFBons. la 
the year 1824, tiiey contributed to the revenue neariy £900,000. in the foHowing items : 
Stamp duties on tiieir articles of clerkship £81,860., on their annual certificates iroo,5SO^ 
and on their admissions in the same time £8,000. 8nch at least was the statement in thetf 
petition presented to the House of Commons In the last session by Mr. Scariett* 
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I shall not parsae his idle rayings upon this topic raB(|i^t)^< 
object is not so much to presenre the ** tottle of the whole/' as tlt^%Estan(^ 
pf his obserYations. . In yatn did I attempt to change the current of his 
thoughts by adverting to subjects which appeared to me likely to soothe his 
vanity and gratify hb pride. Indeed, my efforts to please rather tended to 
annoy my venerable visitor ; for, on inviting him to look at the increased 
extent and improved external condition of our inn since he had left it, he 
replied with a frown, that he would rather see its buihttngs still so mean as 
to compel the benchers to lodge double,* than see them increased aad beau- 
tified, as is now doing, at the expense of the trees, which his friend Bacon 
had planted, and uncter which he had sought refuge from the vexations of 
fortune. 

The abstraction of mind into which I was cast by tbb uncommon visit* 
ant, had caused me, until this period of our conversation, to overlook the 
palpable incivility with which I was treating him, in keepfaig him so long, 
like a confined juryman, without either fire or candle. In my hurry to re« 

Gthe fault I had committed, I sprung suddenly from my chair, seized 
I of my tinder-box, brought my nint and my steel into instant collision, 
and by the assistance of a match, procured a light, and applied it to my can- 
dles. I then turned round to apoWize for my unintentional rudeness, when, 
to my great surprise, I found myself the solitary and shivering inmate of my 
chaiitbers. I look^ around aad above and below me ; but not even the 
shadow of a shade presented itself to my vi^w, as I slowly opened and re- 
opened my eyes to gaze about me. My friendly guest was no where to be 
seen ; and I began to be alarmed, lest, in his hasty flight, he had taken more 
than himself away with him. But, no-T*-my lawyer, strange to tell, was hon- 
est ; my property was safe ; and the only thing I found injured in my apart- 
ments, was a copy of Dugdale's Origines, over which a bottle of ink I had 
thrown down, as I started up to get a light, was pouring its sable streams in 
lamentable abundance. The sigM of that volume recalled me to myself. I 
had taken it up when mv fellow-student left me, had turned over a few of 
its pages, and had then fallen into a deep slumber. My mind, however, had 
remained awake ; and whilst it was disengaged from the chains of the body, 
had been holding converse with an imaginary being of its own creation. By 
what process it had so far imposed upon itself as to mistake its own recollec- 
tions of Dugdale for the suggestions of another, the metaphysician and tlw 
phrenologist may explain to each other. I am content with knuwing, that it 
IS a self-delusion of ordinary occurrence, and shall not lose a single wink of 
sleep in my efforts to discover, how it was that the ancient Serjeant's appear- 
ance, discourse and flight, was nothing more than one of those fleeting viaioni 
which sometimes haunt us. 



com prostrata sopore 



Urget membra qnies et mens sine pondere Indit. 

T. 

* The boikHogt in Orefs Ian were f^maerly not oidy verv meaiK but of so deiider a 
capacity, tluit even the benchers were necessitated to lodge doable ; — ^for at a pension held 
p Jiilii> 91 Hen. 8, John Hales, then one of the barons of the exchequer, produced a letter, 
directed to him from Sir T. Nevele, which was to request him to acquaint ^e society, that 
he would accept of Mr. Attorney General Sir Christopher Hales, to be his bedfellow in 
his cfaaaber here, and that entry might be made thereof in the book of their rale8.~Vide 
Dogdale'8 OrigiBet. 
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ILLUSTRAHONS OF ITALIAN POETS, 

PAINTED IN FRESCa 

In the article in our last tramber, on the firescos in the Caasbo of the 
Marchese Massini, we mentioned that Orerbeck was employed in one of the 
quadrangular chambers on a series of pictures from Tasso. This artist» we 
are informed, has divided the roof into four sections corresponding with the 
four walb of the chamber, leaying a space in the center. He has painted in 
this central point of the roof an allegorical figure of the Jerusalem Deliyered^ 
which forms as it were the keystone of the whole pictorial structure. The 
lateral dirisions of the roof are occupied by representationa of four episode^ 
of Uie poem, introducing in a prominent and aistinguished manner, the four 
heroines, viz.—- Sophronia, about to ascend the pile with Olindo ; £rminia» 
with the shepherds ; Armida, detaining Rinaldo in her Magical Gudens ; 
and Clorinda, baptized at the point of death by Tancred. llie only picture 
yet finished on the walls is one which is painted between two windows to the 
right of the entrance, and which forms the commencement of the story. It 
represents Godfrey of Boulogne kneeling at sun-rise on the sea shore, when 
the angel appears to hiip to notify the orders for his departure to the Holy 
Land. There is much dignity in the figure, and the enthusiasm of earnest 
fH*ayer is well expressed in ihe countenance. Two warrioi^s \a armour are 
sleeping in the shadow in the foreground* With regard to the four paintings 
on tne roof, the artist has so plac^ them as to bring into contrast the profane 
love of Armida, with tiie heavenly love of Sophronia ; and the mere tempera^ 
tranquillity of Erminia, with the eternal consolation wh^ch Clorinda obtaina 
by her baptism. We expect to be able to lay plates of these paintings before 
our readers, but in the present number we can only insert the annexed sketch 
of the centi^l picture of which we have already spoken. The artist has 
chosen for his allegorical representation of J[eruskalem delivered,, the figure of. 
• a young female, seated on an episcopal throne of white marble, with steps of 
grey granitow She is turning her head from the sacked volume, in which sh^ 
has been reading, to look up to two angels who are in the act of relieving 
her arms from the chains with which they had been bound. Faith has already 
loosened one chain, and Strength b completing die deliverance — the former 
of these hovering angelic figures being characterized by a rosary, which per- 
haps may be very well chosen as an emblem of faith in a Roman-catholic 
country ; and the latter by a sword» the symbol of power. The crown of 
thorns, entwined vrith her locks, is the only head-dress of Jerusalem. Hei^ 
right hand is occupied in holding the divine book we have already mentioned^ 
and in her left is tne roll of her history open and unfolded^ On her breasi 
she wears a black cross over a crimson tunic. A green mantle is cast over 
the lower part of the figure. 

To be deficient in intelligibility is a fault veiy common in allegorical 

Sictures, and it is by no means surprising that this Jerusalem cannot be ad- 
uced as a complete exception to a censure of such general application. Tht* 
ideas altogether intellectual and abstract, which it is the purpose of allegory 
to represent, are not easily conveyed to the mind without the aid of certain 
conventional symbols, which, though chiefly derived from Grecian mythology, 
have become to the Christians of modem Europe, a sort of universal language,' 
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of ready and unequiTocal interpretation. An allegorical picture ought not 
to be a puzzle^ but should at once explain itself. In the present case, the 
oentral situation of the picture points out its connection with those by which 
it is surrounded, and that explanation which it does not entirely contain 
within itselfy is suggested by its position. We discover that it is intended 
for an allegorical representation of the subject of the poem on which the 
pencil of the artist is employed, because it can mean nothing else ; and thus 
a solution is obtained, not by direct interpretation, but by a sort of redmctio 
ad ahtmrdum, to which it may be allowable for the painter as well as the 
logician sometimes to resort. Nevertheless we are persuaded that the 
sketch which we here submit to our readers will produce a very favourable 
impression of the powers of tho artbt in composition and design. 



T- 



CHANGES OF STYLE IN MUSIC, 

Pbrh APS the history of art presents nothing more curious than the sud« 
den and marked changes which have taken placci i|i musical taste during litt{e 
more than half a century. With the exceptiqn of Handel, who ** wrqte for 
all time,'' there b scarcely a compo^r who flourished during tne early part 
of the last century, whose works have not now almost sunk into neglect Ii| 
Germany, indeed, the works of Sebastian Bach, who was HandeFs contem- 
porary, still enjoy that share of public estimation which they so justly de- 
serve. Bach carried the art of counterpoint to its highest degree of perfec- 
tion, and his compositions serve to mark a period in the history of music 
which may be called the counterpointic. 

Feeling and fancy were not in those days so well prepared for the com- 
prehension of musical ideas as to admit of their beiuff expressed in ra^id suc- 
cession. It was necessary to dwell long upon one idea, in order to impre^ 
it on the mind of the auditor. Thb poverty of eff^t belonged to the form 
which musical composition then assumed in two of its principal characteristics ; 
brevity of theme and freouency of repetition. Thus, to cite, in example, only 
what IS well known ; — tne thenie of the air-rf f I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,'' in Handel's Messiah, is, all the symphonies included, repeated 
no less than ten times, thougji it i^ in itself perfectly simple, and ex- 
tends only to the length of four bars. In this ini^nce,' however, no one, 
we believe, ever felt the repetitions to be too frequent, or the air to be ex- 
tended to a tedious length. In restricting himself to a form of oompositiou 
wliich may be considered as bordering on monotony of melody, the author of 
the ** Messiah " merely conformed with the immature taste of the age in 
which he lived, and it is one of the triumphs of Handel's powerful genius, 
that his works possess permanent beauties, which are still heard with rapture 
even by ears accustomed to all the bewildering variety of modern music. In 
most of Handel's songs the melody of the voice part is repeated, as interme- 
diate symphonies, note for note, in the instrumental parts. In those works 
of Handel which are least remarkable for fancy and feeling, his great skill, 
exercised with extraordinary judgment, has enabled him to remove all obvious 
traces of uniformity ; for the repetitions, by being dbpersed through different 
parts, in the form of double counterpoint, produce various and beautiful effects 
of harmony. Thus, in musical composition, the dearth of fancy has often led 
to the active exercise of the judgment, and given rise to the boldest scientifio 
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combinations. That music which is the mere creattre of feeUng and fancy, 
uninformed by science, and uncontrolled by the influence of the judgment, is 
of an inferior order. Such is not the music to be found in the works of 
Handel and Sebastian Bach, where fancy and judgment are equally united, 
though prejudiqe may sometimes have caused a different opinion to be pro* 
nounced. Of Handel, it perhaps would not be too much to say, that he has 
manifested a more just conception pf the true spirit of music, than any other 
composer. The deepest and purest feeling, jomed to a sonwwhat romantie 
turn of fancy, animate hb works, in all the most important parts of whidi, the 
form of compesition to which we have alluded, b preserved. In short, Han- 
del's style b, beyond that of any other composer, peculiarly calculated to in- 
fuse life into those deeply--conceived musical ideas which may be appropii* 
ately adapted to the words of Scripture ; and thb seems to be the consequence 
of his having combined the old style of composition, with the animated spirit 
of modem music. 

Handel's and Bach's successors, down to the period of Haydn and 
Mozart, gradually availed themselves of a more florid form of oompoBiti<Mi« 
The influence of Italian composers served to introduce a more extended sphere 
of musical ideas, and a more varied succession of melodies. Sonatas and 
rondos now began to be the favourite instrumental compositions. Under the 
first denomination we mean to include all pieces consisting of two successions 
of melodies, the first in the key note, the second in the dominant— or the 
first in the minor, and the second in the relative major, both being usually 
repeated after an intermediate movement, and at last introduced in the tonic, 
or if that be minor, in the key of the relative major. This b the prevailing 
form of til the principal movements of symphonies, quartettes, ana sonatas. 
The rondo form consists of the repetition of a principal movement, amidst a 
succession of intermediate movements of various lengths. This period in the 
history of music, which may be termed the melodic, attained a high degree 
of perfection in the time of Mozart, whose works, together with those of 
Haydn and Beethoven, may be said to combine the grandeur of die old 
fM^hool of composition with all the elegance and variety which modem tasta 
demands. 



A VENETIAN LAW-CASE. 

Goethe, in hb Letters from Italy, gives the following account of the 
manner of conducting a law-proceeding in the principal court of Venice. 

October 3. 
To-day I went to hear a legal pleading in the Ducal Palace. The cause 
was an important one, and, fortunately for me, it took place during the vacar 
tions, otherwise I should have missed it. One of the advocates hsMi precisely 
the air of a primo buffo caricato. He was a short thick-set man, apparently 
very agile ; he had a striking profile, a voice of iron, and he expressed him^ 
self with such a degree of vehemence, that every thing he said seemed to 
come from the very bottom of hb lungs. The whole spectacle had a truly 
theatrical effect ; for every thing seem^ to have been prepared beforehand 
for public exhibition. The judges knew the parts they naa to perform, and 
the opposing parties knew wnat judgment they had to expect. StiU> how- 
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Irrer, I liked this kind of proceeding better than the methods that are pursued 
in our courts and chambers. I will endeavour to give an idea of this law- 
case, and of the simplicity and little formality with which it was conducted. 

The Judges were ranged in a semicircle on one side of a spacious hall in 
the Ducal Palace. In front of the tribunal, on a bench, long enough to con- 
tain several persons, were seated the advocates of the contending parties ; and 
behind the advocates was a bench for their clients. The counsel for the 
plaintiff left his place, as the case was not intended to be argued on that day ; 
but the documents of both sides were to be read, though they had already 
been printed. 

A miserable-looking clerk, in a shabby black gown, and with a thick roll 
of papers in his hand, was in readiness to commence the reading of the docu- 
ments. The hall was filled by a numerous auditory. The question itself, and 
the rank of the parties interested, were calculated to excite public attention. 

In the Venetian States, the Fidei-commissum is sacred in the eye of the 
law and in public opinion. Property of any description, on which this char- 
acter is once conferred^ can never be divested of it. Though it should have 
been alienated for ages, and have passed from hand to hand, yet immediately 
On its being reclaimed, the family of the original possessor recover their rights, 
and the possessions must be restored to them. 

The case that came under consideration to-day was one of the highest 
importance ; for the claim was made against the Doge himself, or rather against 
his wife, who, with her coif on her head, was seated at a little distance from 
the plaintiff, on the bench allotted to the contending parties. She appears 
to be about the middle age. Her figure is tall and dignified, and her hand- 
some countenance has a grave and even a melancholy expression. To see 
their princess thus publicly appear before a tribunal in her ovm palace, was 
a circumstance which seemed to exalt the Venetians in their own estimation. 

The clerk commenced the reading of the documents, and I now for the 
first time understood the duty assigned to a little man who was seated on a 
Stool in front of the judges, and at a short distance from the advocates' bench. 
Before him stood a small table, on which was an hour-glass turned down. 
As long as the clerk continued reading, time was not reckoned ; but, on the 
other hand, the moments were counted as soon as an advocate opened his 
mouth. While the clerk read the documents, the hour-glass was turned down, 
and the little man held his hand over it *, but if the advocate happened to 
make an observation, it was immediately turned up, and then turned down 
again as soon as he ceased speaking, During the reading of the documents, 
the great art of the advocate consists in hastily throwing in appropriate re- 
marks, calculated to excite attention^ On the present occasion, I observed 
that the alternation of repose and action, frequently threw the little Saturn 
into the utmost perplexity. He was every moment obliged to change the 
horizontal or vertical position of the hour-glass. He appeared to be very 
much in the situation of the Devil in the puppet-show, who, in the rapidity 
of Harleauin's movements, scarcely knows when he ought to make his en-* 
trance or his exit. 

Whoever has witnessed the collating of documents in a German court, may 
form an idea of the Venetian clerk's style of reading. He maintained through-^ 
out a monotonous tone of voice, and in spite of great rapidity of utterance, he 
articulated distinctly and very intelligibly. The advocate occasionally inter-^ 
fupted this dull proceeding, and enlivened the spirits of the auditory by jokes 
and witty observations on the subject of the documents, which excited loud pecds 
9f laughter. One of the most comic traits that escaped him was as follows :— ^ 
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The clerk was reading one of the docmnents relating to some bequests made 
by one of the indiyiduals who were affirmed to be the nnlawful possessors of 
the property which was the subject in dispute. The counsel for the plaintiff, 
who had begged him to read more deliberately, on hearing distinctly uttered 
these words, " / give and bequeath" started up, exclaiming : " i ou pre 
and bequeath, indeed ! a poor starving destitute wretch like 3^u ! What 
have you to give and bequeath ? But," continued he, in a calmer tone, 
** this very high and powerful signior was in the same predicament. He 
gave and bequeathed that which belonged to him no more than it does to 
you.^ This sally was received with a roar of laughter, and the hour-riass 
immediately resumed its horizontal position. The clerk darted an angry look 
at the advocate, and then renewed his psalmody. But this part of the fiuce, 
as well as the rest, was all settled before-hand. 



THE MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER OF 
THE PARTHENON. 



Some of our correspondents call upon us for more music than we osaally 

Srint ; others seem to think that we already insert too much. We have en- 
eavoured to conciliate their conflicting tastes by printing in the last and in 
this number, two pieces, making half a sheet, which, upon consideration, 
appears to be that proportion of our work which may, in general, be fairly 
appropriated to this department of its contents. The insertion of a precise 
number of pages of music, cannot, however, be made an invariable ruie ; we 
must be at liberty to increase or diminish the quantity, as circumstances may 
require. The selections of music in the present number are first, a romance, or 
as it is entitled, a romanzetta, from an opera by CaraflTa, inserted at page 
26^, and second, a Cavatina, from Sphor*s opera of Faust, which is liere 
subjoined. 

With regard to the first of these pieces, we have been guided in our se^ 
lection by the present popularity of the composer, rather than by any extra- 
ordinary merit of the composition. It is, however, a pleasing little song, and, 
when tastefully executed with the piano-forte accompaniment, will, we doubt 
not, be pretty generally admired. Caraffa is the author of several operas, 
and hb works are very popular on the continent, — at least, their frequent 
performance at foreign concerts would lead one to suppose so. In England, 
the only one of Caraifa's productions which has attained any degree of cele- 
brity, is his song, Aure Felicia which is introduced in Rossini's Ceneremioku 
That composition is, however, sufficient to stamp its author as a man of ele- 
gant and original fancy. 

The beauty of Spohr's Cavatina, will, we trust, prove our apology for 
once more returning to she opera of Faust, from which we made several aer 
lections for preceding numbers of the Parthenon. We have already pointed 
out the resemblance which Sophr's music frequently presents to the style of 
Handel ; and we must repeat this remark with reference to the piece which 
we now insert, for in it the similarity is peculiarly obvious. 
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CAVATINA, 



FROM SPHOR'S FAUST. 
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THE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, OR 
A SOLDIER'S FORTUNE. 



A TALE FROM THE ITALIAN. 



CHAPTER X, 

<< Ad andent register of Imrials liet» 

In Generis, to let as understand. 

That whatsoever is begotten dies, 

And every sort is under death's command 1** 

Now nothing can be more wise than this, nor more true ; and yet 
^ople will go on, age after age, acting as though they had never heard of, 
•or did not believe it. Who can be so fiar honoured even to have it said that 
fie has lived a good life until he has died, and so made an end of it ? and yet 
j>eople vrill go on grieving for the secession (from this world) of their friends 
^nd relations 5 when, if they love them, rather should they not rejoiced 
Upon resolution they will not heed ! 'Noint them ye may, and tar them with 
^our doctrine, yet still th^ murrain sticks. The Grecian iage being at sea 
in a storm, and seeing many passengers in the ship much frightened, repre- 
hended them by the example of a swine on board, who, as he truly observed, 
-*' shewed no signs whatever of fear." Not one could put in a word of an- 
swer } and yet all (as though they had heard absolutely nothing) !, went on 
robbing and trembling, and being devout, as men when they are alarmed, it 
is well known, are commonly wont to be. Philosophy — ^this is the very 
" plain song, on t" — goes, with the million, in at one ear and out at the other. 
¥*athers weep when their sons die } although these their tears will not replace, 
tAnd husbands (some) when -their wives perish 5 although thes6 may be re- 
placed without any tears at all. He who mourns for that which may be 
4ielped,''why does he so whrae and whimper, rather than stir to right him« 
«ein And he who laments for that which is past mending, what does he bift 
'cast away his labour altogether. For death ! what is it but the pang of k 
moment, when the worst is known, and it is over } There is no future then 
— no dread of ills that may be — ^more dreadful always than those which actu- 
ally overtake us. From the ingratitude of friends 3 from the infidelity of 
mistresses; from the ruinous follies of those we love; from thetnalice o!f 
those we hate ; from that impatience of all which gdls and maddens u^, 
while we hold our weary struggle with the world; from that loathing of iiU 
which wearies and disquiets us, when our day of struggle (and of enjoyment) 
Is at an end ; from ail that the brave may suffer ; nay, from all that the weak 
can fear— death 1 — it needs but a moment; and from the whole we are for 
ever free ! Then follows it, that if tears might help us — the blow once struck^ 
we have nothing to regret for. Marry, say it were oAerwise, and cause for 
sorrow did exist, there will be few expect their tears can answer to much 
|)urpose } And yet, though the world has known this from the time of its 
creation downwards, there have ever been some of the living who would 
weep for those that ceased to live ; and though volumes should be written 
to " convince** them, they will still go on weepings only^ as the poet saith^ 
V because they weep in vain !'* 
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The little local piece of—*' Sacred to tbe memory of," &c. — Sowenir at 
the same time of piety and of '' place*' — with which die Coantess Roselli, in 
honour of her deceased husband, had decorated the gardens of the chateau 
Jifigrano, was such as accredited the classical taste, as well as the connubial 
affection of the foundress. A single shaft of highly polished marble, half 
buried, from the base upward, in the flowers and exotics which grew round 
it, supported a bust, ** severe in bronze,*' esteemed a most formidable like- 
ness of the late Count The pedestal — to serve both for elegy and epitaph — 
was engraved with a single line in the French language— 

" II emporte dans le tombeau les regrets de son epouse !*' 
which the Marchioness Migranb had translated (to the Countess Eugenia's 
heavy indignation,) with such a peculiar emphasis upon the word *' emporie,'* 
as the daily life of the Lady alone, who had written it, ought to have been 
an answer to. The spot selected for the erection of this ^' tribute to departed 
worth," was an avenue of cypress, so thickly planted, for shade in Summer, 
that scarcely even the day- light, much less a casual sun-beam, ever could 
hope to penetrate its recesses. And to this '' sequestered shade*'— a retire- 
ment pleasant as well as praiseworthy-^ (especially as the weather was rather 
sultry), it was the sorrowful Countess*s custom to come of mornings, and 
divide the time, (which sometimes hung heavy between breakfast and dinner,) 
between fond recollections, connected with the merit and talents of her de^ 
parted Lord, and present references to the seductive pages of Petrarch and 
Ariosto. 

" A rare example this of conjugal fidelity, my friend !** smd the Marquie 
Ifigrano, as he approached, in company with Dr. Grenouille, the conse* 
crated spot. 

The Doctor was a Gascon, and Gascony is, in a manner, the Ireland of 
the Continent ; its natives are accustomed to draw too largely upon the cre- 
dulity of others, to be over troubled with credulity themselves. That it was 
'' bien rare certaiQement,"-*-an observation which might be understood in 
two ways — ^was the only reply. 

'' And so young,^ and beautiful too,** continued the Marquis^ — " that 
makes the fact so extraordinary. I think I never saw my cousin look so weU 
as she does now she is in her mourning* 

The widows of Italy-'— that is somethings— are not condemned, Hke 
those of England, to give bond for a twelvemonth's fidelity to the memory 
of their first husbands, by wearing such a cap during that period as effectually 
precludes all chance of the ^>proach of a second. And-— with velvet from 
Genoiu— -silks from Lyons and Paris— lace from Brussels or Mechlin— and 
jewels from every quarter of the globe — a Lady may contrive to be dressed in 
black, and yet dressed very becomingly notwithstanding. As it happened, 
however, the Countess was not proposing to look her best at the hour when 
the Marquis spoke $ for a recent act of negligence on the part of her cham- 
bermaid — (to whom she trusted no chambermaid's secrets^ nor allowed any 
impertinent familiarities) — had, apparently, opened the wounds of her grief 
afresh, and, most unquestionably, awakened her choler. And she had just 
heard too, as it fell out, of his Lordship, the Marquis's approach, and of his 
purpose, and meant to plead indisposition absolutely in bar of joining the 
expedition on the lake; especially as the ''French Apothecary" (so her 
Ladyship delighted to style Dr. Grenouille) was to be of the company, 
whose rank she held rather beneath her association, as well as somewhat 
abominated his person. No such state of afiuirs as this, however, was at aU 
suspected by the man of medicine ; who placed a large and liberal reliance 
-—just as the noble frankness of his quasi countrymen so often leads thcoi 
|o do— upon hii owu personal capabilities; and who, moreover, fairly 
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tpalculating upon some advantage in the constant access \irhich he possessed 
to the chateau Migrano^ had only omitted persuading his patron to engage 
the Countess to join the speculation for the Pontine Marshes, because he 
flattered himself to profit more fully (with time) by the property which the 
lady possessed in another way^ Therefore, when the Marquis, after bending 
with such reverence over his fair cousin's hand, as though it would have 
been a profanation to have pressed it with his lips— for his Lordship*s admi^ 
ration of a widow in mourning, did not go (as that of too many people is apt 
to do) to a wish to get her out of it just as expeditiously as possible — when 
the Marquis, in a tone, half of reproach, half of idolatry^ accosted the lady 
with — ** what still thinking of your excellent husband, cousin T* and 
looked at the doctor for compliment^— or assent— or some kind or other of 
reply — the latter protested that *' the affliction of Madame for her husband >• 
c'etoit la chose la plus interressante du monde ;** but added aside — " par 
dieu ! she shall get another husband — ma foi, ce sera moi l-^ before it is vet 
long, for all dat." 

** You are kind, my Lord, very kind>" said the Countess, in answer to 
bis Lordship's question of how she had rested the preceding night, ** and 
every arrangement of your house is dictated by feeling for my situation > 
but for rest, my Lord — ^alas ! — Jacintha, my pocket handkerchief ! — Until 
memory cease — and that with life— I fear there can be no more rest for me ! 
It is much my Lord — " here the Marquis was compelled to feel for his own 
pocket handkerchief, and wished — such is the weakness of man ! — only that 
Us wife might cry as much for him when he was dead — ^ It is much to 
part even from a friend — from a mere acquaintance for ever !— far lest 
from one endeared by the most sacred ties, as well as by a personal merit- 
beyond my powers to appreciate !** And here her Ladyship became so much 
affected^ that though she refused, with some hauteur, the '^ permettez moi !'^ 
and proffered assistance of Dr. GrenouiUe, she was compelled to rest, iot 
support, upon the garden chair, from which she had risen just as the Marquis 
approached, for the commendable purpose of disposing a fresh wreath of 
laurel upon the shrine of the £x-Supreme Judge of the High Criminal Court 
of the Duchy of Modena. 

Butchers have been known to weep— or poets lie — and the Marquii 
Migrano was not a butcher, but a nobleman. Surely time, cousin— thia 
affliction — ^let us hope — !*' sighed his Lordship, almost in broken accents | 
blowing his nose at the same time with the most insinuating gentleness, and 
then folding up his pocket handkerchief to wipe away the tears which 
** coursed each other** down the sides of it. 

*' Do not think, I iutreat/* retorted the Countess, " that any thing can 
calm my sorrow— unless it be that which encourages my tears to flow 
afresh ! — the performance of those duties to the memory of the departed^^ 
which, as they form my only business now on earth, are also my only re- 
maining consolation. 

** We were about — the Marchioness and myself— to have requested your 
company in a little excursion,*' adventured the Marquis j — but doubtfully— 
as if he was almost ashamed of the suggestion | and, in fact, it did oblige her 
Ladyship to call for her Eau de Luce, *' Nay^ for the sake of your health, 
cousin — !" 



The Countess shook her head reproaclifully. 

" For de sake of all je human race," said the Doctor — who did not 
know very well, under such circumstances, what to say. 

'' Don't mention the human race, I intreat. Sir," returned the CountesSi 
in a tone of offence — " when I think already but too d^ply upon the irrepa- 
hible loss it has sustained ! — ^My Lord — 1 beg pardon— but I am really unfit 
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for company. Jacintha ! no— no matter— I hare my sal Toladla. Thtf 
truth \$, my kind friend, that this careless girFs negligence has given me 
such a shock ! it was accident — I forgave her— but — only this morning-^ 
and in my state of mind, to open a cabinet — in my presence — which con- 
tained the suit of robes— the very state robes worn on the day of his deaths 
by his Lordship the deceased judge !** — 

This was too much 5 and either so her Ladyship felt it, or else she saw 
the Marquis returning to the charge, and determined to put a decided nega- 
ttre upon the proposal for the water party at once. For— 

" Help— help — ^in heaven s name ; --Jacintha — Doctor \ — she is dying !" 
in the next instant cried ^the Marquis ; as the Countess, with her last 
strength signing to her female attendant to approach, ftiinted in doe form, 
and was within an ace of falling to the ground. 

*' Eh, mon dieu ! ce'n 'est qu*nn evanouissetaerit-— nbua' assejez Tons 
madanie*' exclaimed the Doctor— assi^ing tBcTCountWs^, (though h&ynng sanK 
into the garden chair, she was seated already) 3 — ^while Jacintha leaving' €bm 
patient to the care of the Marquis, ran off, post-haste, for hartshorn, fima^ 
cold water, and all the other nostrums in request upon such emergencies. 

" Why Cynthio— Andrea — Vasquez — will none of you hear ! Brins 
water, I say,'* shouted the Marquis. 

*' De Veau fraiche V* screamed the Doctor, hopping about from side to 
side like a jackdaw with one wing cut. 

** There is water coming,** said the Marchioness (who had encountered 
Jacintha) as she arrived out of breath 5 — " but — Why cousin ! — ^look up !— 
what folly fdl this is. Now do hold these drops, my Lord, while I support 
her head, until— where is this man with the water f— untO. Jacintha brings 
the hartshorn ! 

*' Water — rognes^ — ^watcr ! The basin by the weeping willows^ — ^I wish 
you were at the bottom of it !** raved the Marquis. ** Bring it in a vase — in 
your caps — in any thing !** driving off Cynthio and Vasquez, who came run* 
ning in, as servants commonly do, without what was called for, or any itnr^ 
else that could be of the least service. 

'^U faut prendre du sang — absolument,** said the Doctor, taking out 
Us lancets. ** Une petite saign^e ne sftura faire qtie du bien.*' 

** No— no— she will* recover — do go after Jacintha; my Lord,'* inter- 
rupted the . Marchioness, who had good nature enough (though she was a 
Httle out of patience) to object to the application of so sharp a remedy. 

In fiict, the mere mention of the Doctor's lancetd^ eV^n without any 
bleeding, did seem to produce a favourable effect upon the patient— as it ia 
well known, for instance, that we cure the toothache often, by only knock- 
ing at Mr. Ruspini*8, or any other considerable arracheurs door. The' 
Countess sighed, raised her head, her lips movcfd, (her colour had not 
entirely departed) 5 and all seemed to 1^ in: traia for a recovery — ^When an 
accident — the most incootprehensible, because it seemed to arise out of the 
mere exhibition of a simple and approTcd good remedy — a relapse> the most 
unaccountable, overpowered aH the assistants with wonder ! 

The Chevalier Vivaldi, pressed into the service of the Marchioness, as 
the first disposable force she met with after seeing Jacintha, on her way to 
her cousin's assistance, had hastily filled a sort of watering pot, from a biBon 
(nearer than that of the willows) which served to nourish gold fisfi f and, 
with a very ill inclination to add himself to so 4aTge a company, made hi& 
appearance, just as the Countess exhibited symptoms of retttming sensibility. 

"This way Sir— on your life be quick !'* cried the Marquis, as Silvino 
hesitated only a moment in hopes some one might arrive to reJdeve him from 
the duty. 
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Depechez toii0> coqnin ! com here you— vat you call*— you bombog 
lascal/* exclaimed the Doctor. And there was the lady too m danger— ii 
was hnpossible longer to resist: 

" Come closer Sir^*' said the Marchioness Migrano^ reaching over to dip 
her hand into the Tase. The Countess opened her eyesy as she shrunk from 
the libation. The whole was the work of a moment. 

'* Merciful Powers !'* exclaimed Vivaldi, dropping the watering pot 
lipon the feet of the Doctor. 

llie Lady Eugenia screamed, as if the water bearer had been AquantM 
in person — shut her eyes again faster Chan she had opened them ; and did 
not funt in earnest, only because she was too much really alarmed to do so. 

** Mille Diables !" was all the Doctor kept repeating -, dancing on his 
left foot, and holding the right — or all that was left of it— in his hand. 

The Marchioness called loudly for assistance ; for she saw that there 
was something really the matter now. The Marquis seemed to have no 
power of utterance left at all. 

"It is Eugenia herself!*' cried SQvino — ^forgetting all risk of conse-* 
quences — as Pedrillo came running in, on one side, with a casting net flung 
over his shoulder. 

" Ah, mercy ! it is the Chevalier, or his ghost !" squalled Jacintha^ 
dropping a hn and six bottles of drops and perfumes, as she came up on the 
other. 

Fortunately the rushing in, at the dame moment, of pretty nearly the 
whole household ; some on their passage to the lake ; others attracted merely 
by the previous uproar 5 treated such a crowd and such a confusion, that 
Greek might have been spoken, and nobody would have understood it. 

The Countess Roselli arose with an effort. ** I am better," said she- 
detaining the arm of the Marchioness firmly — '* lead roe in." The Chevalier 
made a movement to follow 5 but was pushed back by Dr. Grenouille ; and 
in the midst of the hubbub, the Countess contrived to get off, carrying the 
Marquis, the Marchioness, and Jacintha, who was compelled to attend, and 
the other female wonderers, who concluded that there was nothing more to 
be seen by staying behind, along with her. Terratinto, who saw that some 
thing was i^rong, though he could not well understand what, led his myr- 
ibidons towards the lake, signing to Vivaldi and Pedrillo to follow ; but, in 
spite of his passing insinuations, or of the more angry reprimands of Dr. 
Grenouille, both these last remained, as men bewildered, gazing on the 
track by which the Countess and her attendants had departed. 

" Jacintha in black !** exclaimed Pedrillo. 

*' Com — en avant ! — for what you stay V* demanded the Dodon 

*' Eugenia in mourning !*' ejaculated Vivaldi. 

" Com — you go your business, clomsy coquin f Va t'en ottraper les gre- 
Bouilles!" insisted the Gascon, pushing the Chevalier forward with his cane. 

*' Rascally Quack !** cried Silvino, striking the mondtoKs hat off, — " Pe- 
drillo, follow me ;" he added, *' the wretch is too contemptible for killing.*' 

** Villainous pill-monger!*' exclaimed Pedrillo; and, by a masterly 
twist, he defeased himself of hi^ casting net, and flui^ it entirely over the 
head of the Doctor. 

This exploit bfDt%ht the '' Pharnllst" to the ground ; and vengeance, if 
he was to hove ft', seemed reserved to other place and season ', for, pursuing 
in the net would have been inconvenient 3 and before he could disentangle 
himself firom its folds, in spite of his ''arrete toi, marotte !** and *' aux v^ 
leurs !*' the offenders were out of sight; 
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CHAPTER XI. 



** What ifl't that man 
** What U't that woman 



lores better than most things ? — ^Vanity, 
an loves better dian all things ?— Vanitjr.^ 



'' Ths purest of lovers wants sometimes to dine!'* The CbeTalief 
l^valdi loved like a worthy hero of romance \ and yet, as long as we have 
known him, we have never heard a word yet about his [Mission. But this 
unexpected meeting with Lady Boselli altered the state of affairs ; and the 
thought of her Ladyship present, put to flight all thought of impending difll- 
culties— as those impending difficulties, for the moment, had put to flight her 
recollection. Never considering what might assort with the character which 
he had assumed \ nor of the necessity there was for his maintaining that cha« 
racter ^ nor of the fact that the love of all the Countesses in the world would 
not repair the thrust through the body which he had bestowed upon his 
Colonel ; all the Chevalier could think of was an immediate interview with 
the Lady Eugenia, and a solution of the doubts with which the brief ^ance 
he had caught of her dress had inspired him. After committing the inmscre* 
tion, described in our last Chapter, against the person of Dr. GrenouiUe, 
both master and servant had retreated into the nearest plot of shrubbery, and 
that as well for present avoidance of consequences^ as to gain a moment for 
deliberation. 

** For the Countess, she must have lost her husband !*'— of that Vivaldi 
was satisfied from the mourning 3 and he would hear of no other explanation. 

** We shall l>e lost ourselves, if you don*t speak lower,** was Pedrillo'a 
suggestion I but— for the Countess — her husband \ — she ** might be in mourn* 
log for somebody else.*' 

" But her seeming illness !*' 

'' Would not produce her husband's death I'* 

'' Her affliction l'* 

^' Certainly her husband's death was not likely to be the oatisc of that !"* 

•' Villain !** cried Silvino, " can you jest at such a moment as this?" 

** If I can, it proves only that I have more command of my faculties 
than your Lordship ; and am, consequently, more capable of acting, as well 
as thinking, for boUi. Do you, therefore, remain here concealed, while I en- 
deavour to find out my uncle 5 and from him, or from any body else I can 
meet with, before we settle what we are to do^ try to ascertain the real state 
of our affairs." 

In the mean time, if the Chevalier was in a state of perplexity, the con* 
dition of the Countess Roselli was not a bed of roses. Why her d devant lover 
bad appeared so unexpectedly !-^Why he had chosen to come in such a dis^ 
guise ! When, and under what pretence, he had got ailmission into the cha- 
teau ; — and, above all, what — to him^— to herself— or to the fctmily — ^Was to 
happen next ? In all these points the Countess was in a state of amazement. 
Her astonishment at the appearance of the $oi dUant gardener had not escaped 
the Marchioness Migrano*s eye, however the plea of '- nervous irritability," 
and '' a horror of cold water," might be sufficient to satisfy the Marquis. 
The determined silence of her she cousin upon this subject — women have a 
Free Masonry of their own, which never deceives them — convinced the Coun- 
tess that she was proposing to hunt it out to the very bottom. Although, in 
the first moments of her agitation, therefore — not knowing from minute to 
minnte what was going to happen— she had dispatched her maid, with orders 
to find Vivaldi if possible, and command him, on pain of her eternal hatred, 
that he should not venture to apuroach her i still an hour after^ she saw well 
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enough that this concluded nothing— -that she was still surrounded by danger 
on every side. Would the Chevalier depart? — this was the only security.-— 
Would he get away from the chateau before the Marchioness cuuld mature a 
plan for picking out his secret } Whatever feeling of kindness she (Lady Uo- 
seUi) might still entertain towards the man for whom she had once acknow- 
ledged so strong a predilection^they were all merged for the time being in anxi- 
ety for her own safety — for the safety of her reputation;— but then^was she not 
more likely to secure that object by at once seeing him, and remonstrating 
personally against the distress to which he exposed her ? At last, unable to 
bear suspense any longer, her Ladyship threw on her veil, desired her womau 
to follow her, and again descended into the garden ) scarcely perhaps know- 
ing her own errand, but vehemently agitated between apprehension and cu- 
l^osity, and disposed to catch at any chance which might afford a prospect of 
dissipating the one annoyance, and satisfying the other. 

The first object that she encountered, crossing rapidly through flower 
beds and parterres^ was Dr. Grenouille, returning from the combat of his 
namesakes ^ she avoided him with more than common aversion and activity ^ 
and leaving the fatal walk of cypresses on her right hand, turned to the left, 
to a little bijou building, which the Marquis Migrano dignified with the name 
of his " Observatory." 

** You told Pedrillo distinctly, Jacintha, that I would not see his master ;*' 
•aid the Countess, looking round anxiotisly, as she approached this fanciful 
edifice. 

A simple affirmative, cold, but respectful, was the reply. 
The Countess felt that her woman, for some time past, knew perhaps 
that in her ultra nicety of grief, there was a little acting ; but faer conduct^ in- 
dependent of affectatiop, was far too really correct and dignified to have al- 
lowed even the thought of such a suspicion ever to be directly insinuated. 
Still it workefl ill for the Chevalier Vivaldi, that the ituivante, now revenge- 
fully obedient and silent, compelled her mistress to speak first upon a sub- 
ject in which she would rather have seemed to be a listener. 

*^ And did Pedrillo make no answer when you told him my determina- 
tion V* demanded her Ladyship, burning with shame and anger: over both, 
'which, however, the necessity of the case got the better. 

" But one word,** replied Jacintha^-Vasquez came up at the moment, 
und I was afraid of being seen speaking to him. He said that your Ladyship 
would break his roaster's heart; and — if you do«— I don't care if your Lady- 
ship turns me away this moment. 1 hope you'll repent it* 

There was something like sincerity*— and mere sincerity will make its 
way — about Jacintha*s manner of delivering these words.— The Countess re- 
mained silent. 

" A gentleman that wm ill-treated in your Ladyship's marriage ! that 
was against yopr own inclination I know ^ and a sin, and a shame it wa« 
that it ever took place, to his Lordship, your father. But now — when you 
are free — and the poor Chevalier has bved single-— even after your Ladyship 
married — all this while for your sake !«— to reject him for the sake of a feshion, 
imd a ceremony — your Ladyship will be sorry for it, after it is too late." 

*' Be silent, Jacintha ;** said the Countess, but not with asperity, " or 
learn to conraaapd your temper* The Chevalier himself—*' here the Lady's 
voice was not quite so firm as it had been — " you wrong him to doubt it-— 
wUl feel the propriety of my conduct. He knows the principles as well as 
the necessity, under which 1 acted formerly ; and his honour will compel hint 
to respect the motives which actuate me now." 

' He will never believe Madam," pursued Jacintha— ^'^ nor since I havf 
gone so far, ever will I«— that you rtmlly so much regret a ImtbaiMl to whom 
yon were married only by compulviou/' 
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" If I were capable of failing in my duty to my husband, whateTer the 
circumstances under which he became such, what must be the Chevalier's 
fpwn opinion of me, after I consented to become his wife ! — As she spoke 
these words her Ladyship turned away, for she feared she was becoming 
more interested in the argument than she ought to acknowledge ; but she 
turned only from the Chevalier's advocate, to find the Chevalier himself 
)^neeling at her feet.'* 

" Eugenia, dearest Eugenia !** exclaimed Vivaldi — and before the Coun- 
tess could speak, from surprise, he had caught her hand, and was devourii^ 
It with his kisses.** 

It is difficult to maintain an unreasonable proposition to the very face — 
it is another thing at a distance) — of him who }cnows it ^o b^ such ! The 
ast time these parties had met, it had pot been upon terms of coldness $ and. 
In fact, what cause was there now for any very positive alteration ? 

'* Rise Chevalier, I entreat you," said the Countess. The Chevalier 
never stirred. Her Ladyship summoned resolution; she did withdraw her 
hand. " Rise Vivaldi,** she repeated, " I command you — is it thus that you 
obey mc V* 

*' To such a command,** replied Silvino, in a tone of deep agitation, 
** obedience is impossible. To quit you just at the moment when every 
£ibstacle to my happiness ought to be removed ! What am I to understand by 
^bis, Eugenia? — What is my fault } — ^Tell me how I have offended ?" 

" I charge you, Silvino,** said the Countess, " with no fault." The 
offence perhaps-^as far as tl^er^ can be apy — has been rather mine. But leave 
this place — my reasons are sufficient, ai^d you shall have them hereafter — 
only, if ever you loved me, leave this plieu^e — this very pfovinceT-this hour, 
I conjure you.*' 

" I will not leave you, Eugenia — I cannot,'* returned the Chevalier, 
gathering firmness from the belief that he was capriciously treated. I have 
suffered in silence, and in misery, for almost two years. My mind has been 
distracted ; my prospects blasted ; my heart almost broken. I did not die— 
I endured existence — only in the chance — for the bare possibility— of one day 
recovering you. Why is it that now, when 1 look to meet the recompense 
of all my sufferings, you would deprive me of that hope, which I did nqt 
forsake, even when you were given to another.** 

" if you ask this Vivaldi,' said the Countess, '' you are entitled to ap 
Answer.**— Nay, let the servants remain — (for Pedrillo, thinking the parties 
might do better left to themselves, was drawing Jacintha away) — *' let theiji 
stay within hearing, or we part this moment. For your love, Silvino, you 
liacl mine, while I could give it you with honour ; but that time is gone, and 
In even listening to you at this moment, 1 hazard my character— my commoa 
estimation.** 

'* Hazard your honour, Eugenia! This is madness/' cried Vivaldi* 
'* Who will presume— who shall dare to question it )^ 

"In your presence, none; perhaps no one will in minje;'bot, beyond 
US, all the world. If I myself pay no respect to it, what can I look for from 
society ? Were it known only that I had conversed privately — with you — a, 
former lover — I need not blush to say a favoured JLover — and the Count Ro- 
seUi, my husband, not yet three months dead 1— -Nay, do not answer me, 
t)ut promise to quit the chateau — to throw off this poor disguise, which is un« 
worthy of your rank and your pretensions^— promise this Silvino -, or, in my 
own defence, I must disclose you to my cousin.* 

" The vehemence of the Countess (who was perfectly in earnest) some- 
thing confounded, if it fiiiled to convince, her lover ; especially as thore were 
one or two points in U)e argument, although exaggerated, to which he vns 
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not entirely furnished with an answer. But the threat of " disclosure" seemed 
mn peu trap fori, and it roused the indignation of Pedrillo^ who, having beea 
commanded to remain at hand> had heard as much of the Countess's philoso- 
phy as his master. 

" In the name of endurance ! h^it this is too much— consider our necks^ 
Sir!*' cried the eleve of V^toroso Oa^e to his Captain, who tried to force 
iiimbaclc. 

'' I am careless/* said Vivaldi. 

'' Zounds ! but I am not,*' persisted the deserter of Chasseurs, " and I 
will be heard, let her Ladyship take it as she may. Do you know Madam 
what you are about) You have lost a husband — and that may do weU 
enough } but, by your folly, you will lose a lover. Go stitch Lady — wbic^ 
ia a woman's duty, and serve God. It is one thing for your Ladyship to iUr 
jtreat my master, and another to take away his life.** 

** Insolent villain V* cried Vivaldi. 

^' What does this intrusion mean, Silvino ? exclaimed the Countess. 

" Give me patience," cried Pedrillo— " mean ! — it means that we arc 
'fagitives— outlaws — ^will your Ladyship be pleased to apprehend, and gibbet 
•us ? It means, Lady, that we are disguised here, not for your love, but fo^ 
our own concealment. That we have neither refuge, hope, meat, nor money, 
^elsewhere. That it is so long since we have seen a shilling, that we forget 
whether it is round or square.*' And in fact, Vivaldi seeing that the whole 
truth would come out in spite of his efforts, had given up opposition, and 
Pedrillo might have schooled her Ladyship for an hour longer, if certain 
indications of attention superseding those of her displeasure, had not checked 
that exceeding vehemence which her seeming carelessness^ or inhumanity 
had excited. 

*^ Fugitives !'* said her Ladyship— *^^ outlaws ! Vhraldi, what does all thil 
mean?" 

'' It means. Madam, that the noble Chevalier is in danger,** cried Ja- 
cintha — to whom the whole affair had already been developed by Pedrillo,— 
•'' Ahat lie -has "kOled bis Colopel for your sake"— wiping her eyes — ^' aa 
Ainkind as you are. And that, if he .is taken, he will be shot, and poqi 
Pedrillo here wiU be hanged— and all for nothing else than the love of your 
•Ladyship." 

The Countess was silent. '' Bv heaven !'* cried Silvino, '' she weeps ! 
villain ! your life shall pay for this.' 

^' 1 would be loth to die in such a cause my jLord,*' retorted the mover 
of pity ; '' but I will no more pity a woD;ian for weeping, than a goose for 
going barefoot — ^for it is their nat^re.'* 

" And is this true. Chevalier," said the Countess— '' this dreadful danger 
twhich Pedrillo speaks of? — and would you have been so revengeful as to 
i ow me, unknowingly, to addto it ?** 

'' What matters it, Ladv )" returned Silvipo. ** Your command— at all 
ihazards — shall be obeyed. If the memory pf a tyrant, who tore you from 
me by violence, is entitled to more regard than my long and dearly tried 
affection, be my fate what it may, I shall meet it with as little regard as 
Apprehension. But my last prayer, Eugenia^ in dying, shall be— not that 
you, or any I have loved, may live wretched for my sake ; but that my death 
.^— as for me it puts a period to all suffering — may cause no moment of aa« 
guish to any living creature." The Chev^ier ceased. The Countess hesi- 
tated a moment. But she was ''the Countess Roselli ;'* her pride got ttia 
better of her passion ; she fancied that she made a sacrifice to principle ; and 
.—-motive must not be questioned too hardly — ^the result was the^same as ^ 
4he bpd dope so. . '' I have beard you« Vivaldi,'* said hef Ladyship, after y 
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minute'fl panse, " in silence ; now, for one moment only, listen to me. Not 
eyen your solicitations shall induce me to do that by which I should stand 
degraded as much in your eyes, as in the eyes of all about me. You must 
quit the chateau — ^indeed you must^ — to remain would now be unsafe for 
yourself, no less than dishonourable for me. Then go^ but do not, if you are 
generous, let the thought of your danger embitter unnecessarily what I 
already feel at parting. Within an hour my maid shall bring you ample 
means of changing your abode with safety." — ^The Chevalier averted his face 
mournfully — " nay, you will not refuse the little kindness that my condition 
allows me to offer ? Take my best wishes — my warmest prayers— for your 
security — your wel&re. Remain concealed for my sake, for the present ; 
and under cover of the night, fail not to leave the chateau. Abandon, at 
least for the present, a pursuit, which, believe me^ would be vain — whic^ is 
hopeless, as regards you, and dishonouring to me -, and preserve as a parting 
token of esteem, the bauble which my maid — on one condition — shall deliver 
to you, from her whose friendship, Vivaldi, is not the less because her un- 
happy fortune leaves her friendship, only, now to offer," 

As she pronounced these words, in a tone which promised little advan- 
tage from reply, her Ladyship rapidly departed, commanding her maid to 
follow ; leaving the Chevalier confounded between irresolution and despair ; 
and his futhful follower something consoled, that, if their departure warn 
unavoidable, they had a chance not to depart quite empty-handed. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

*^ IQng*8 troops Sir, 1*11 be swora ! 

How kuow you that. Sir ? 

Marry, my Lord, by their gwearing. 



•» 



It was scarcely yet past noon, by the clocks of the chateau Migrano, 
and disasters had rained every five minutes — ^verifying the old adage, " thai 
it never rains but it pours,** — ^upon our adventurers, ever since their arrival at 
that domicile in the morning. The Marquis, meeting less success than he 
had anticipated— (owing, he said, to the nets having been of too coarse a 
construction) — in his diversion upon the lake, had ridden abroad for an hour, 
to divert his chagrin, or to prevent the jeers of his lady from increasing it. 
The Countess Roselli was anxiously making arrangements to secure the 
departure of her lover ; perhaps a little at the hazard of wishing him baqk 
again after he was gone. The Marchioness was puzizling herself to death to 
conceive what the sympathy could be between her relative and the new gar- 
dener ; and resolving to find out the truth of it. Vivaldi himself was play- 
ing at hide and seek^ with his servant, as well as he might, about the 
grounds and garden ; pretty wdl convinced that it would be necessary Ibr 
him to go, but still hoping to compass another interview first, and gain some 
concession from his unreasonable mistress. Things were, as nearly as may 
be, in this situation, when, about one o* clock in the day, a party of soldiera 
were seen at a distance, taking their course towards the chateau. 

As the military, owing to the disturbed state of the country, were not 
unfrequent visitors-^but always visitors that required some management— 
the Lady of the mansion herself, in the absence of the Marquis, descended 
to receive them. Accordingly, the great gates of the chateau were throwa 
4>pen $ the strangers duly welcomed, even from without ; and the whole 
4etachiaeni— iwo companies of fiisileers^marched gallantly into the court 
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Jrsrd — drnros beating, and colours flyiog t He who appeared to be the com- 
maodiog officer — a well whiskered, muscular, gentleniaa of some forty- 
leading on the Marchioness with abundance of ceremony and salutation ; 
and Dr. Grenouille, bringing up the left hand, and getting a word in here 
and there, as well as he might — for between the Major's brogue^ and th^ 
tlanking of his boot-heels there was not room for many. 

" Asy jantlemen with the sheepskin, asy if you please !** cried this 
gallant leader, as his party presented their arms — the drums and fifes bray- 
ing out a treble salute at the same moment. ** For though I hope the sound 
of martial music will never be displeasing to the ears of the fair sex, yet 
that*s no reason at all why** — bowing to the Marchioness-—*^ you should be 
fitunning the brains of the present company.'* 

" The gallantry of your nation. Colonel, as well as of your profession, is 
proverbial," replied her Ladyship, acknowledging the compliment 5 and di- 
recting Terratinto, who presented himself for orders, to see that the party 
Wanted nothing which the chateau could afford. *' But under all circum- 
stances, pray as long as you are here, do us the favour to Consult your own 
pleasure and convenience entirely.'* 

" Och ! but upon my conscience^ your Ladyship/' returned the gentle- 
man at arms — *' and of this you may believe me — my pleasure all the world 
over, is to contribute as much as possible to the convanience of the ladies t 
And, besides, my little friend the Doctor' here, sure I would*nt be bating a 
drum only in his face, to remind him of battles, and skirmishes, and slaugh- 
tering, and quartering, and all the other little casualties by which men in a 
manner smuggle themselves out of the world, and never pay any thing at 
all in the way of reasonable dues to the faculty !— 

** Vraiment Monsieur !**— Dr. Grenouille bowed rather in deprecation— 
^' I am mosh oblige. £ut — pour moi — I ask noting. You can die Mon- 
sieur for me (and be dam) just how you like. Par dieu when you shall 
not be hang — ** this, however, the Doctor muttered rather between his teeth 
•'— '' ce serale potence qui perdera, plus que le medecin. 

''A party of troops !*' exclaimed the Marquis, just entering to interrupt 
this conversation, as it might have grown critical — ^for he had been arrested 



In his ride by the sound of the drums — '^ where Is the commanding officer I 
Colonel you are welcome to my house ! I am very glad to see you.* 

''In the title of Colonel, my Lord,'* said the Major, ''your Lordship 
honours me extremely-^ 

" Bot mi Lor, c*est un nom> vich belong entierement to somebody else/' 
interposed Dr. Grenouille— 

"Och, be asy man, be asy— -we spake for ourselves always in the 
country where I came from.'* " We are allowed, indeed, in all places, to spake 
twice — and we never let any body else, in any place, spake at all. My Lord ! 
the jantleman to whom you are addresing yourself— that is the Colonel 
Baron Albini,*' said the Major " has not the honour of beine before 
you. I left his Lordship, who is but lately i^ipointed, you must know, to 
tiie command of this district — about a mile behind, travelling more slowly 
than usual, in consequence of a little accident that he met with by the point 
of a sword, a few weeks back. And, for myself, I'm nothing in all the 
wide world more than just your Lordship's obedient servant— and her 
Ladyship's slave— simple Fhelim, M'MuUinoch, Roderick, Bhmderbog; 
O'Liffey ; a bachelor of arts by my Aither*8 desire, in Trinity Colle^, Dublin f 
and a Major, by God's grace, and the Prince's^ in the 8th battahon of Fu? 
sileers." 

" And — ^you are scouring the province in search of deserters, I under- 
stund. Major > said the Marquis. Terratinto ! the Major does us the honoiif 
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of remalntng here ; let the coldiers hare refreahmento^ before ihej march 
to their quartert, 

*' Why faith, its a aort of econriDg excarsion generally — and that's Jiist 
what it 18^ * replied theMajor> '^ the whole province is foil of spies, and mn* 
aways, and rafforees of one kind or other; begging and plundering, aad 
getting under false pretence into the noblemens* and gentlemens* senice— -or 
any serrice, faitb> they don*t care what ; ao Its not that they properly 
belong to." 

''Right, Major, rery right !" sud the Marquis ^ ** but there would be 
BO danger of peopled being deceived m that way^ if they would be guided 
by me/' 

The Marchioness turned away. '' Point du tout f* said the Doctor, 
'' You'll look oyer my people ? Ah, weU yon shall see every body— » 
fiunily — servants — guests, as soon as you like. And yet, among the last-^ 
I won't talk of your finding deserters — ^but you may discover something to 
attract your notice— eh. Doctor ? — ^military men — nay Lady Clarissa !— 1 
won't have Major O'Liiey prepared. What he seet^ he shall see with his 
own eyes — 

'' Upon my honour then— if it would not be inconveniencing your Lord- 
ship—if I am to see any thing worth seeing,*' interrupted the party addressed, 
" I'd like to commence my examination inmediatdy, for its an ugly bab«t 
that I have got hold of somewhere, in travelling to and fro, that I seldon 
see quite so conveniently after dimor as before.'^ 

This proposal being at once «»8sented to, the Major settled his details 
with true military precision and dispatch. '' Jeunesse'* — ^his orderly sergeant 
came forward — ** You will remain here— always with his Lordship's permis- 
sion — on the watch, to catch the Colonel as he arrives. Doctor ! — ^upon my 
soul I beg your pardon, I always forget your name, and I think I always 
will — now you shall show me the way about here, and we*ll call the roll of 
the Marquis's establishment — male and female — in the drawing of a trigger. 
Steady my lads in your quarters ;" continued the commander, addressing 
his soldiers who were drinking in the back ground — ** and when you say 
Tour prayers, remember his Excellency's wine — by the token that if the 
butler does not stop his hand, you'll never remember to say the half of them f 
With your Ladyship's grace \ hay again with the sheepskin,*' concluded the 
gallant Major, leading the Marehioness off. ** Och, by the powers now Mar- 
quis, but your invitation to dinner will come upon the Baron Albini, whcri 
he gets it, like mashed potatoes ott ^e stomach of a starving man ; for at 
such an inn as stands down by the river side yonder, where he expects 
he'll be obliged to Quarter, the only chance a man would have for living, 
would be to go on taking nothing from one year's end to another to support 
life at alL'* 

'^ So then ! Fall in my lads ; now one more glass, and then to duty !** 
cried the Quarter master. Here's his Excellency's health — and his worthy 
butler's.— Now then— come — ^mind what you are about. So ! by your right — 
quick march. Dress up there ! you 11 every one be captains I see ; and he 
that can but swear, and swagger, and cry God damme ! is in the high road 
to be a general." With which observation, the worthy Quarter master, ii» 
his turn, led his forces off to the water side inn, which his commander had 
lately anathematized ; and Terratinto, who had seen the Major depart for his 
survey of the dependants of the chateau with feelings compared to which 
those of a malefactor who is certain that he shall be hanged must be agree- 
able, hurried off to recommend instant flight — flight without looking behind 
them — as their only chance for life, to his protegei, Pedrillo and Vivaldi. The 
operation of which counsel, as well as certain events connected with the re^ 
eMKion of it^ shall be related in our next, and with heaven's grace, concluding 
Chapter. 
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EXTRACTS 

FkOM THB ComiON-*rt!iA0B BoOB Of A MsBCtfLhAVmoVS ReADBR. 

Etbbt body of course recolleclB that cdebrated tale of horrors in tb6 
'' Tales of a Travefler/' entitled the *' German Student:* The author tells us 
in a note that he believes the story to be extant in some old French Novel, or 
at least, that he has been informed it is. But Geoffry Crayon knew very weU 
that this story \ras of considerably earlier date than this note would lead us to 
suppose — and I should be very willing to pledge my collection of French No- 
vels against his Salmagundi, or to lajr any equally great odds, that no suck 
atory exists in any French Novell and that the only one that bears the least 
similarity to his German Student, is a tale which the reader will find in no very 
ancient ^ench Novel, entitled '^ The thousand^'— or the thausarid and one 
folUe$:* The sum of it is as follows : — A young girl is executed, (Tianged if I 
recollect right) at a village in France, and given to the surgeons for dissec- 
tion. Some years afterwards, two peasants, belonging to the village in 
which this execution took place, have occasion to visit the metropolis, and 
making some purchases at a goldsmith's shop, they are exceedingly struck 
hy the strong resemblance which the wife of the goldsmith bears to the un« 
fortunate girl whose execution they had witnessed in their native village^ 
They inquire respecting her fortunes and h^r family, and ascertain that no 
one had the most remote idea from whence she came, or to what parents 
she owed her existence ; and that there was very little likelihood of obtain- 
ing the slighest information upon these points, since the lady herself con- 
stantly remsed to converse upon topics of this nature, which evidently gavd 
ber great uneasiness whenever they happened to be started. All that her 
busband, even, knew of this matter, was, that she had entered his servic<$ 
with the strongest recommendations from a country apothecary of some res- 
pectability — that her virtues, good sense, and beauty had induced him to 
make her his wife — that he had never for ail instant repented the choice 
tirhich his well placed passion had dictated — and that the only circumstance 
l^hich gave him the slightest uneasiness was, that she obstinately persisted in 
wearing a black handkerchief round her neck, which neither persuasions oi* 
^treaties could prevail upon her to remove, even for an instant. This mys- 
terious account tended only to increase the suspicions ^hich had been excited 
by the extraordinary fesemblance they had observed, and curiosity getting 
the better of their prudence, and the kindlier feeling of their nature, they 
sent for the goldsmith and communicated their suspicions to him. Cursing 
them for their unwelcome information —and distracted at the idea of the mo- 
ther of his children being a criminal, he hastens back, tears the handker- 
chief forcibly from her throat— 'and his sight is blasted with the livid, and but 
too evident impression of that instrument of the most degrading punish- 
ment-— a halter ! 

It of course turns out that the goldsmith's wife was the identical girl that 
had been hanged, and recovered by the surgeon to whom she had been de- 
livered for dissection. 

In this story there is certainly nothing of the supernatural occurrence 
which renders the '' German Student*' so horribly entertaining -, and yet it 
contains quite enough internal evidence to prove that Geoffry Crayon had 
either seen or heard of it. The belief, however, that ladies did sometimes 
leave their cold graves, and the arms of death for the embraces of some 
favoured lover, was, in conjunction with magic, and other superstitions, very 
prevalent in the middle ages. An anonymous author, who wrote in Latin, 
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publiBhed a Treatise against the excessive grief which some husbands^ it ap« 
pesLts, were then io the habit of displaying upoa the decease of their wi v es d 
Weakness now entirely got over, and anything but the concomitant of widow- 
hood in the nineteenth century. The book, therefore, is now entirely for- 
gotten, and very undeservedly so, in my opinion, because it contains some 
very strange and interesting fictions, of ladies who have returned to the beds 
of their lords and masters, after being safely lodged in the fiimily vaults. 
The earliest story of this nature will be found in that Treatise of Hilegon Tral- 
lianus, entitled ire^t $aviua<nti;v : — but as the relation in Fhlegon Tralli- 
anus had descended to our hands in rather a mutilated state, and as the 
temains of it, even, are rather too long, and hardly good enough to be trans- 
lated, I shall make use of the synopsis of it as it stands in Henry Eormann's 
Opi$ de miraculis Mortuorum ; a book which I am surprised that Novelists, 
who are dealers in the marvellous, have not niiade greater use of. 

Fhylinnium, the daughter of DemostiiatuS and Charito, feU desperately io 
love with a young gentleman^ called Machates, who was a guest of hei' 
£ither*s, but in what way, and under ^ what circumstances, it is impossible to 
^11, in consequence of the various digni6cations which are attached to the 
greek word ^svujy. Machates, it appears, absented himself for a time, and 
during this period, the parents endeavour to crush the rising passion of their 
idaughter ; their harsh treatment and stern opposition to her wishes, break 
the poor girl's heart — she dies, an^ is publicly bjiried. Demostratus and 
Charito are, like all parent's under similar circumstances, very sorry for 
their cruelty when it is too late — and, as usual, expect to be pitied for atf 
event which, morally and ra^nally speaking, they ought to have been 
punished for. 

About six months after this occurrence, Machates returns, and a youngf 
and beautiful lady surprises him with a visit in his chamber by night. — She 
declares her passion for our hero-^tells him that she comes without the 
knowledge of her parents— shares his supper and his bed — receives presents 
^om him, and gives him also tokens of her love in return. An old servant, 
attached to the fomily, and who is called in the original a nurse, but who 
Seems to have added to this occupation, the post which modems call by the 
name of housekeeper — comes one evening to the apartment of Machates, for 
Jhe purpose of adipinistering to his conuorts or necessities, and is at once 
feurprixed and scandalized to behold him sleeping in the arms of a female. 
Fixing her eyes upon tht* lady for the unamiable purpose of exposing hef 
the next day, she is astonished to find her the very image of her fost^-child. 
][lecovered from the surprise into which this unexpected vision had thrown 
jber, she approaches nearer to the couch— observes the features of the lady 
tuore closely and more narrowly— examines her dress, and is at last con- 
vinced that the sleeping female can be no other than Phylinninm— ^nd that 
Ihe splendid habiliments which lay upon the couch were the very same in 
Which she had beheld her yoting mistress carried to the tomb *. 

Hastening to the apartment of her master, she communicates the strange 
intelligence, declaring that the Gods, comniiserating their unhappiness and 

f>rief, bad raised Fhylinnium from the dead, and that she was at that moment 
n the chamber of Maichates. The parents rush to the spot with exclama- 
tions of astonishment and joy. The sleeping ]mir are awakened, and Charito 
hnd Demostratus throw themselves upoi) their daughters neck. But she, 

* The reader must bear in minctt that the cnstom 6i burying the dead in that foncifiil. 
Inelegant, and unbecoming dress, which is called a shroud, was by no means in rogue among 
the ancients. Women, on the contrary, Were arrayed in their most sumptuous apparel, and 
kdorncd in their sepulchres with the most glittering ornaments they possessed. 
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fvpalsing them^ and looking sternly upon the authors of her sorrow, ex* 
.€lidmed> '* oh ye cruel parents, merciless to your child — why have you envied 
jce the enjoyment which the Gods have not denied me ? Why refused me 
the affection of Machates for the short period .^Hotted to me ? Griefs bitter 
grief, will attend upon this your cruelty, or curiosity — tears that had been 
dried up will flow again ^a second time you have chosen to witness the 
death-bed of your daughter.** With these words she grew pale — animatioq 
Hed— and in less than an instant the beautiful form before them assumed the 
semblance of a corpse that had been interred some time, and upon whom 
corruption had alr^y laid its withering hand. 

The news of so strange an occurrence was soon abroad — the magis- 
trates command the sepulchre of Phylinnium to be opened — her body bad 
4isappeared> but the presents of Machates — a ring and golden chalice, were 
within it. The corpse of the lady was, by the advice of a certain augur, 
named Hyllus, carried from the chamber of Machates, and being borne 
without the limits of the city, was left there a prey to wild beasts, and to 
the birds of heaven j while the unhappy hero of the tale, finding he had 
"been deluded by a spectre, perished by his own hand. 

Excepting a few discrepancies in the accounts of Kornmann and Phlegon 
Trallianus, this appears to be the outline of the story. To render it intclli- 

fible, we must, of course, suppose that the person of Phylinnium was little 
nown to Machates, and that the passion was wholly upon her side. The 
liistory of the times, and the retired habits of females of that day, warrant 
this supposition, which we are compelled to have recourse to, in consequence 
•of the early part of the story being lost. 

I must not forget to add, that Phlegon Trallianus, the original narrator 
jo{ the story, represents himself as an inhabitant of the city in which this 
.occurrence took place, and declares that he was himself an eije-wittiess of the 
^transaction ! 



New Notes to Gray's t^tin Ode upon the Monastery of t/te 

Grande Chartcruse. 

** O Tu Sever! Religio loci." 

Hie word Religio in this place has afforded a subject of inexhaustible 
{Comment. — ^The editors of Gray's works, together with the many other per- 
^sons who have thought proper to make dissertations upon this Ode, have, 
iiowever they may disagree in other respects, declared the meaning of Gray 
to be incomprehensible, or that he was unauthorized in his use of the word 
Heligio. • 

Now both these assertions are incorrect. For the first — turn to the 
Poet's letter to Mr. West, and you will find him writing in the following 
•terms : — 

" In our little journey up to the Grande Chartreuse, I do not remember 
ito have g^ne ten paces without an exclamation that there was no restraining ; 
4M>t a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff but is pregnant with religion and 
poetry. There are certain scenes that would awe an Atheist into belief, with- 
.out the help of other argument." 

After this passage, from the author's own hand, there can certainly be 
▼ery little doubt of what Gray meant by the word ReUgio, As to the word 
being unauthorized or unclassical — the assertion is so far from being true, 
ifiat thepassa^ cited is a very close imitation of some lines in Virgirs eight)i 
JStU^id', and i| is raUi^ e;xtmordinary, that wliile such men as Mi^pp^ 
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Wakefield, and Matthias, who were all scholars, have, at different periods, 
been the EUlitors of Graj*s Poems^ this imitatioD and classical authority should 
have been till this moment overlooked. — See the two pages in juxta-positioo. 

Virgil. 

Jam tarn Religio pavidos terrebat agrestea 
Dira loci -, jam turn silvam saxumqu,e tremebant. 
Hoc nemos, hunc, inquit, frondoso vertice coUem, 
(Quis deus> incertum est,) habil^U Deus-^ 

^D. viiL 349. 
Grat. 

O ttt severi Religio loci 
Quocunque gaudes nomine non leva 
Nativa nam certe fluenta 
Numen habet, veteresque sylvas ; 
Claudian also uses the term religio loci, 

f I I ■ ■ A ccenditur ultro 

Religione loc 

Rapt. Proserp. tit. 357. 

The following anecdote of Professor Porson's critical acumen, was re^ 
lated by the late Professor of Greek, in the University of Cambridge. 

In the introduction to the T4ile of a Tub, p. 51. first ed., we have tha 
following passage : — '* Fourscore and eleven pamphlets have I writ under 
three reigns, and for the service of six and thirty factions.** — And in Gulliver t 
Travels, vol. 1. p. 2^» first ed. we haive this : — " On each side of the gate was 
a small window, not above six inches from the ground, into that on the left 
side, the king*s smiths conveyed fourscore and eleven chains, like those thai 
hang to a lady*s watch in Europe, and almost as large, which were locked te 
my left 1^ vrith six and thirty padlocks.** 

From the curious coincidence of the numbers in these two passages. 
Professor Porson inferred that both were written by tjb^e same person, that is, 
from internal evidence that Swift was the author of the ** TaU of a TuhJ* 
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NYMPH AND CUPI©. 
BY ALBANI. 



Our Readers will perceive that the annexed plate differs considerably 
in the mode of execution, from any we have hitherto inserted in the Parthe- 
<ion. llie lithographic process by which it has been produced, is called by 
Jd . Engleman, of Paris, the inventor, lavis iithographique, and in English, 
4abbing. In preparing the Gainsborough for our last Number, we partially 
•ttvailed ourselves of this process, but the present is the first instance in which 
we have employed it almost exclusively. We intend, however, to introduce 
in future numbers a variety of prints, which, we t^nk, our r^ers will not 
be displeased to see executed in this manner. 

The present plate represents part of a picture painted for the Sampieri 
F^dace, at Bologna, by Francesco Albani, or Albano, as he is also called. In 
a delicioiis landscape, a number of boys at play appear in the foreground* 
On a fine soft sky, a small nymph-like figure floating along, turns round her 
head to kiss a Cupid, as in the print. The boys ftt>llcking below, the serjsd 
ffigi^res above^ and ithe landscape all harmoai^^ and the effedis exi 
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The colouring is every wliere good, and the air of gaiety which pervades the 
whole, renders the picture truly channing. It is one of Albani*s master- 
pieces. This artist is remarkable for his graceful females and children, but 
thejr are liable to the objection pf too great a sameness, which is said to be 
owing to his having always taken his models from his own family. 

Albani was bom at Bologna, in 1578. He was educated in the school 
of Calvart, where Guido, and Domenichino, were his fellow pupils, and with 
them he left his old master to study under the Caracci. There is a story of 
Albani, which we shall without ferther prefiice introduce here as we find it 
related by Fiorallo. 

It was the custom in those times for the person who ordered a picture 
to supply the artist with the ultramarine, or fine blue colour, used in iNunting 
certain parts. Albani bein^ employed, by the Rivaldi family, to paint the 
Assumption of the Virgin, for an altar piece in the Church Delia Pace, the 
steward of the household brought him a considerable quantity of ultra- 
marine for the drapery of the Madonna. The steward was, however, ordered 
to stop beside Albani while he painted, and bring away ivhatever part of this 
expensive colour might not be used. This conduct very naturally gave 
offence to Albani. Having set his palette, he repeatedly dipped his pencil 
in the unmixed colour, and washed it out in a basin, so that the ultramarine 
was exhausted long before the robe of the virgin^ for which it was destined, 
was half painted. The poor steward did not know what to think of this, 
for he had brought considerably more of the colour than the artist had re- 
quired. Albam observing his embarrassment, said — "I see you are quite 
iCTorant of our art. Works such as these ne^ a great quantity of ultrama- 
rme ; but your master's mean suspicion is the only cause of the deficiency in 
the present instance ; for he ought to be taught Uiat if | chose to act dis- 
honourably, I can deceive you or any other looker on.*' Albani then poured 
the water slowly out of the basin, and shewed the steward the ultramarine 
which lay precipitated at the bottom. '' Go home/' said he, to your own 
business and never again be a spy on honourable men doing theirs*" 

It appears from a passage in Pliny, that the ancient artists were some- 
times guilty of the kind of fraud, of a disposition to which Albani was on 
this occasion suspected. In speaking of the colours which were delivered 
to the Pdnters *, Pliny says :— -Sunt autem colores austeri aut floridi ; utrum- 
que natura aut mixtura evenit. Floridi sunt, quos dominus pingenti prsstat. 
Minium, Armenium, Cinnabaris, Chrysocolla, Purpurissum, Indicun f. And 
farther on, he observes : — ^£ reliquis coloribus, quos a dominis dari diximus, 
propter magnitudinem pretii, ante omnes est purpurissum, &c. $. In book 
33, c. 7- sp^ddng of the manner in which minium is prepared, handled, &o 
the following passage occurs :-»sublini autem Syrico minium compendii 
ratio demonstrat. £t alio modo pingentium fiirto opportunum est, plenos 
•ubinde abluentium peniciUos. Sidit autem in aqua, constatque furantibus (. 
Durant, in explaining this last passage says : — *^ Minium was very dear, 
and as all colours were then mixed with water and not with oil, it was easy 
for ** griping painters," as Dupinet calls them, to fill their pencils in order 

* Histoiia Nat. Lib. 35. cap. 6. de coloribus, natlris et Am^I.. 

t Hie colours are dead or brlUiant, either by nature or mixture as may happen. The 
brilliant colours are those ftimished to the Painter by the employer, as minium, armenium, 
rinnabaris, chrysocoUa, purpurissum, Indlcum. 

I Of aU the colours which, as we hare sidd, are supplied by the employers, the first 
of all, on account of the high price Is purpurissum, Sec. 

f Economy suggested the laying an underground of syricum below the minium. But be 
Men th]s» the painters had ano^r way of defrauding, fay frequently washing in water, theli 
pencils full of colour, \riiich settUog at the bottom, remain^ in pos^essiou of the deprcd&ter^ 

2 h 
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afterwards to press tbe coloaf out of them into cups, in which It was precipi- 
tated under the water^ and was afterwards collected for the benefit of the 
peculator. What means were taken to obviate this ? It qipears that punten 
were only furnished with slight layers of minium, upon a substratum of syii- 
cum J and thus their depredations were checked.*' 

This latter part of the interpretation is not correct. Bie meanhig of 
Fliny appears to be what our translation makes it. He speaks of two ways 
in whic h painters took advantage of their employers who fiirnished the expen* 
sive colours : — the one by laying a thin coat of minium over syricum, 
instead of paintinc; the whole part with that colour^ an operation similar to 
that which English artists call glazing 3 the other by continually rinsing 
their pencils, filled with the valuable colour, in water. 

Fiorillo, who remarks that the passage was obscure to Durant, because 
he was not an artist, understands Fliny in the above manner. He explains 
tiie meaning thus : — " To save the minium, the painters used Syricum for 
their ground, or first sketch, which they afterwards slightiy covered or over- 
laid with the other colour, as is now daily practised with lake and ultra- 
nfiarine.'* 



LETTERS FROM FLANDERS. 

Antwerp, October 9th^ 

Ths approach to Antwerp is tiie most threaone that can be nnagiaed. 
At the distance of four miles, perhaps a little more, yon first see the lover of 
tbe Cathedral, which then looks like a tall obelisk at the end of th* kmg 
straight road you are toiling along. Having got to the end of Aia Tiata, 
you enter upon a flat open ^n, to which Maiiborougfa Downs, or die low 
lands of Lincolnshire, are perfectly picturesque. The city of Antwerp, or 
rather the roofs of the houses, then become visible over tbe low fortifications 
which lie between, and which look like mare mounds of earth. Three outef 
of journeying across a swamp, which is as fiat and as green as a billiaid 
Uble, and varied by nothing but the dykes whieh intersect it, bring yov to 
the F^te de Pkmdre, the point at which passengers embark to croaa tlie 
Scheldt, and here, fbr the first time, the city assumes that imposing eqwet 
whkh really belongs to it. 

No city is more replete with interesting reooUections, than this. Onee 
the emporium of commerce, the most wealthy and enlightened city of 
Europe, the scene of the atrocities of the savage duke of Alba, and die spot 
in which the fireedom of the Low Countries first took root, it has dtatiagnisbcd 
claims upon the attention of the traveller. To the lovers of art, however, it 
has a title dearer than all these, because it was the birth-plaee of R ub ena, the 
theatre of his most brilliant efforts, and because it contains all of him that 
could die. The name of Rubens is associated fbr ever with Aatwerp, aad 
even more than his name, for his spirit seems to breathe in every part of it. 
That sentiment of veneration and awe, which is almost universally excited 
by the contemplation of ^' the graves of the mighty dead,** is heightened to 
an extraordinary degree. It is not the mere recollection of one of tbe great- 
est masters of art that the world has ever produced ; the conviction that he 
ought to be honoured by every one who can understand his excellence, bot 
the feeling that he is himself present, that his voice speaks out every where, 
and that every o\^eci which strikes the senses, is ibe very work of his hands, 
makes an irresistiUe appeal to the minds of the beholders. lUa applies 
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not only to the production of his pencil^ which ore to be found in such rich 

Erofusion in all Uie public buildings of Antwerp, but the exterior of these 
uildiogs, even the statues of the saints which are at the comer of almost 
every street, have, in noany instances, been made after his designs. 

The desire which I felt to see and contemplate more closely the works 
of this great man, of whom one of his enthusiastic admirers said, that *' he 
seemed to have been sent from heaven to teach mankind painting,** led me 
to the public Museum of the city. It was in a hall, formerly belonging to 
the Convent of the Recolletts, which stands in a small enclosure, planted with 
trees and flowering shrubs. On an elevated spot in this earden, if it maj 
be called so, is a short pedestal, on which standi a colossal bust of Rubena^ 
very badly executed, and having a very faint resemblance to the intellectual 
and handsome features of the master. This monument is altogether un- 
worthy of him ', but in Antwerp Rubens has no need of a monument. In 
other parts of this garden, and against the walls, are small tablets, bearing 
inscriptions to the memory of the celebrated painters of whom Antwerp have 
to boast. The manner in which these are done is paltry enough, and gives 
the place too much the air of a churchyard, but the intention is a good and 
laudable one, and by recalling to the memory of the pupils, who necessarily 
frequent this place, the names and excellence of the deceased artists, may 
supply some sort of encouragement to the students in an art which, of all 
others, perhaps, most needs encouragement. 

The Museum contains little more than two hundred paintings ; many of 
them of considerable merit, and some of them remarkable in other points of 
▼lew, besides their pictorial excellence; but they all suffer from the presence 
of Rubens, before whom their best qualities fsde into insignificance. Including 
his sketches, there are twenty pictures of this great master tn the Museum. 
The best of them is that representing the Crucifixion. It is difficult to des* 
cribe, and wholly impossible to speak in such terms as it deserves, of this 
painting. In it all the varied excdlence which Rubems possessed is displayed, 
mnd for whatever qualities his other paintings may be praised, this should be 
sheeted as the instance in which they are all united. The effect upon the 
bdiolder is rather like that of seeing a well acted scene in a drama, than of 
contemi^iag a picture. The appeal is made directly to the soises and the 
understanding, and without stopfnng at first to examine the painting, you are 
SEtrack and interested with the event which is going on. In no other picture 
perhaps, was this reality and liveliness ever attained. The subject is one 
which has been so often painted, that nothing can be more trite, and yet in the 
hands of this master it has acquired a novelty, as well as an interest, quite in* 
dependent of its rdigious bearing. Any one who i^ould look «i it, of what- 
ever nation or religion, must, without hesitation declare, that it repres^its as 
stf^ng and as tragic a scene as ever poet conceived, or historian related. 
The point of time represented is just at the approach of evening ; a sort of 
subdued day-ligbt prevails, and the back ground of the picture is of a stillish 
•entral tint. The executioners have just arrived, to put an end to the suffer- 
ings of the victims, if Uiey should be still alive. The figure of the Saviour 
occupies the middle of the picture, and the penitent thief is on his right hand, 
nnd-the other on his left. The most profound anatomical knowledge is dis- 
played in each of these figures. That of Christ, already dead, expresses the 
relaxation of muscles, and the pale livid colour, which arises alter dissolution. 
Immediately against Uiis, and in the strongest possible contrast, is that of the 
impenitent thief, of robust form and deep complexion, who is in the agonies 
of convulsion, and whose distorted limbs show again the daring as wdl as 
the skill of the artist. The nearest part of the foreground is occupied by the 
figure of the Virgin, drooping with a mother*s affliction, and which, though 
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it is tempered by a convietiim of Hn <Si?inlty of her son is yet loo Strang and 
too human to be dispdled by it. She is sarromded by some of the Apostles^ 
and this gronp forms a deep shade in the part of the picture which they fill. 
On the otbtT side are two horsemen who have jnst ridden up, and on one of 
them the Centurion^ believing that Christ is ahieady dead, widle he reins np 
his horse with one hand, thnists with the other his laaee into the Saviow^s 
side. The manner in which this part of the action is represented, is among 
the proofs that Rubens acted under the impulses of faM genius. A less daring 
spirit virould have taken pains to exaggerate tfan barbarity of this civent : a 
merely good Catiiolic painter would have endeavoured to express his nation 
of its impiety. Rubens has descrtt>ed it as it pit4>ably happened, a thing deiie 
by a reckless soldier, who neither meant to be cruel nor insolent, but vrim 
took the 'Shortest way of discharging a duty which was imposed npon him. 
The effect of this, which is heightened by the playful and careless action he 
has given to a chesnut horse, ridden by tiie other soldier, can hardly K>e^con« 
ceived from a description. The most laboured details of die cruel death which 
the Saviour of men endured^ the most minute recital of his sufferings, and 
the ignominy to which he was exposed, could not convey to the minds of all 
conditions of men in the same univ^val manner, as the eloquent sikncl; of 
this picture, the feelings which the subject is calculated to excite. But the 
crowning beauty of the work is in the figure of the Magdalen, who is stand* 
ing at the foot of the cross. The beauty of her ftce, and the radiance of her 
complexion, are so managed, that a light seems to proceed from them, in 
that part of the painting whidi is the most dark. Her eyes are fflled with 
tears, and the whole character of her grief, so different from that of the 
Virgin, is passionate, and, if in i^eaking of a picture one might say so, loud. 
Her one arm is raised up as if in the vain attempt of preventing this last in- 
sult which was offered to the man of many sorrows. In this sort of uilfinished 
action the picture remains, and the first feeling of a spectator unused to the 
sight of pictures, and yet sensible of their povrer (two circumstances, the 
combination of which is perhaps impossible) would be to join in the attempt 
of the Magdalen. . 

The mechanical skffl of the painting is equal to the conception; the de^ 
licacy, as well as the powers which the master could bestow, are shewn in 
their utmost excellence ; and although I have no right to say, ex ca^iedrft, 
that this is Rubens* best picture, yet I may be permitted to say that, accord- 
ing to my notions, it is tht best in Antwerp. 

There is another picture representing the burying of Christ, which is of 
a totally different character. The figure of St John, which gives the name 
to the picture, is of exquisite beauty ; and those of the other persons intro- 
duced, the Virgin, the Magdalen, and St Joseph, of Arimathea, are scarcdy 
inferior to it. This picture expresses profound stiH grief, and if an unso- 
phisticated beholder would be induced to start, or to cry out at the sight of 
the last picture, this would induce him to sit down and weep. 

Hie celebrated ^' Adoration of the Magi,'* which is uAA to have been 
painted in thirteen days, and which, if it be true, can be true of the prodne* 
tion of no other man than Rubens, is hung over one of the arches of €be 
hall. Full of grandeur and spirit, it can by no means be compared widi 
either of the other pictures *, and yet> in any place but tlds, it would appear 
a painting of striking excellence. 

In a picture said to represent the^Trinlty, the figure of Christ lying in 
the lap of an aged person, is reniarkable for the fore-shortening of the leg i 
it is rather curious than any thing else. Hie portndtS of the Burgo* 
master Rockov, and his wife, forming the volets to a picture of St Theresa 
imploring heaven for the relief of the souls in purgatory, are in the very 
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ftfttt Style of ike artiBl^ and form tn mlacky eootnMl to the large pototifig in 
the middle^ which has littte of Bnbens* fmeU in it. A Hely ¥uinTlj, which 
wns preseDtedbj Rdbent to the Acedkaay of PMnttng, on hia election, is an 
exqfystte laiiali ptotore; sereral sketches of inooncehraUe spirit and inteieat, 
are hangings about in ctiflefeni parts of 4he gallery, and some other pictures^ 
whkh it is not perhaps nteesaary to de6cril]^at length. 

The death of St. Fkvncb is an admiraUe pictnre^ but the subject is much 
less striking, and therefore less fiHed for the m i jcsti c geains of Avbeoa, 
than many others idiich he treated* It is not painted in vHmt is commonly 
called his style, having n nnidi greater reaemblance to the works of tbe 
Italian artists who preeeded him. It is, nerertheless, known to have been 
from his pencil, the original receipt for payment of it being said to be found 
in existence, and in which he adcnowledges that the payment has been made 
for a pieture iMunted with his own hand. The nnmber of coasmissiuns with 
which he was loaded, mode it naeeseary for him to trast his pa|nls with some 
part of his woika; and the fidne of audi as pcopee da d tern his own pencil 
was, in eottSMfveaoe, mmsiiumlly antaaced. 

These are sW. some pictures worthy of being descri b ed in this gaHery, 
hut thef Birast be lesenred for another letter; this haying afaeady, Ilmr, ex- 
oeaded reaaonaUe 



NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS IN GERMANY. 

Compositions of Fathbh Martini* 

A SMALL selection from the works of the celebrated Father Martini, 
has just been published in Germany, under the following title :— 

SeMeV^imfKSIeaqiiiattoo Vod omtsotf C€\ basso entttono, ricsfate daHe Opere dd fh 
Padre Maentro OianhatOsta Mardid, e pobbtirate da C. T. Wdnllg, Direttore di marica 
alb Scuola di S. Tommsio, a Upda. 

Father Martini who was a Franciscan Friar, and a native of Bologna, 
died in tiie year 1754. He was celebra^d for his learning and love of anti- 
quarian research on subjects connected with music He was the greatest con- 
trapuntist, in the old sense of the term, of the age in which he lived, and in 
all questions relative to that branch of composition, he was regarded through- 
out Europe as an oracle^ against whose decision there was no appeal. 

Martini is the author of numerous church compositions, all of which 
are highly esteemed ; for notwithstanding a certain degree of coldness, his 
works can never fail to please, on account of the purity, learning, and good 
taste, by which they are characterized. Martini, however, owes his reputa- 
tion chiefly to his treatises on musical theory, among which his Saggiofonda^ 
mentale pratko di Contra-punto, is particularly deserving of attention. 
Martini was engaged in writing a history of musk, which unfortunately he 
did not live to complete. That portion of the work which has been pub- 
lished, bears evidence of vast industry and profound erudition. The author 
had collected an extensive and valuable store of materisls for the prosecution 
of his laborious task, and the celebrated singer FarineUi supplied funds fo 
assist him in the purchase of books and manuscripts. 

During the course of his long life. Martini was occasionally occupied m 
composing music for the texts of the hymns and psalms which were sung in 
the Franciscan convent at Bologna, of which he was Qiapel master. He set 
them all for four voices, with a 6aiM> coniinuo accompaniment for the organ. 
It is from these compositions that M. Weiolig has collected the materials 
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for bia poblkafcion» wAidk we shall brkflf fgamlnr ia the order in wkiehlbt 
pieces are arranged. 

No. I. Qn^rtmUa m SiKulam, horn the Confitebar, eoasists of two prind^ 
pal melodies m a bold style. It is an effectiTe compositioii, aod will be 
tooiid tojieraUy easy of execution, by those who are not wholly unaecoskMned 
to music of this class. This, thou^ merely a fragment, may be regarded aa 
a composition complete in itself, anid it somawhal resembles a iiigated motet. 

No. IL Conclusion of the Beatu t»r. The parts are here ingeniously 
interwoven, but the piece seems to have bean intended mensly as «m experi* 
ment in this style of composition* 

No. III. Concluding movement of the DixU Dommm, is fugated^ and 
presents many peculiarities. It closely resemblos the style of Haadel*s eariier 
works, ss for example, his Te Deum, and some of his authems. . 

No. IV. The concluding movement of the Magmjieat. This is a hM 
and scientific composition, and cannot fail to make a considerable impression 
even on unlearned ears. 

No. V. An Amen from the Beahu vir, which may be ranked in the^sane 
^ass with No* li, though it is somewhat less scientific. 

No. VI. The nudSbt naovement from a Magnificat, composed in 1749. 
This piece is easy of comprehension and execution, while at the same time 
it is capable of producing a striking e£fect. 

No* VII. The middle movement of a Magnifieat, composed in 1759, is ia 
the same style as the lastj equally easy of executicm, and so impressive in its 
effect, that the hearer can only regret its shortness. 

This little collection contains much that may prove useful to the musical 
student, and it cannot CeuI to be particularly acceptable to amateurs, who may 
virish to form some idea of the merits of a composer^ now litUe known, 
C3bcq)t by name. 

SONATB A OCATRB MAINS POUR LB PlANO^FORTB, 

Par George Otulaw (Breitiopp and Hariel Leipsiet.) 

Mr. Onslow, whose name has recently risen into celebrity in the musical 
world, b, we believe, by birth an Englishman, though his compositions are 
less known here th^ in France and Germany, where they are highly es- 
teemed. Mr. Onslow has resided for some years on the continent. He is 
' BOW, or was very lately, in Paris, where he some months ago brought out an 
opera, which enjoyed a considerable share of popularity. The Sonata which 
he has just published is noticed in terms of high pnuse by the Lfeipsic Mud* 
kalische Zeitung, It consists of the following movements. Allegro moierato 
e patetico ; F flat, common time. Minuetto -, Mederato, F flat. Trio, D 
flat major Laigo ; F flat, common time. Finale ; allegro espressivo, F flat. 
The minuet and trio are said to be singularly beauti^l, and to afford very 
decided proofs of the science and talent of the composer. 



POETICAL IMITATION. 
SUUM CUIQUE. 



Thebb cannot be a fairer, a more praise-worthy, or a more legitimate 
object of criticism, than that of debating and exposing in the wori^ of any 
author, ideas which he has borrowed from others, vnthout having the can- 
dour to acknowledge the debt. A man of ordinary reading must irequentiy 
make discoveries of this nature and he is bound in justice to those whose 
labours have thus been surreptitiously made use of to restore to the r%fat 
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•WBcrstbose passftges wfakli tbeif Pbrnassisn neSghbonrs may have pilfered 
fcom them. This has been very ably done by Dr. Hurd^ one of our most 
erudite and acute critics^ in his discourse on the marks of poetical imita- 
tions^ though many were artfully disguised^ for the purpose of escaping de- 
tection. I have taken the hiiit from Dr. Htrai)^ and in the present paper, 
will point out a number of palpable, but unacknowledged imitations 
Addison's tragedy of Cai0 commences thus : 
*' The dawn i9 overcast, the morning lours. 
And heavily in douds bring on the day.^' 
This is an nnitation of the two first lines of Seneca's (Edipus : 
*^ Jam nocte pulsa dubius efi^lsit die$ 
^' £t nube rooestum $qtMUida exoritur jubar." 
In the senate scene, Cato, advising his followers, says that 
*' Fear admitted into public council 
Betrays like treason.*' 
Precisely the same idea, clothed in almost the same words, occurs in 
Carlo's work, De Bello Meliterui Historia, published in 1567. The author, 
speaking of the conduct of the commander of some galley, which the knights 
of Malta expected to akl them against the Turks, but which relief was not 
afforded them, in consequence of the apprehensions entertained by the com- 
mander, says—'' Sed is metu (quo egregia sse^numero consilia carrumpunlur) 
progredi non est ausus." 

The writer of the life of Elijah Fenton, prefixed to his poems, bestows 
much praise on him for that passage in his tragedy of Herod and Mariamne, 
where Narbal, a lord of the queen's fieiction, gives an account to Telaminius, 
the Roman General, of the queen's parting with her sou. The General says 
— " Awhile she stood. 



Transform'd by grief to marble, and appear'd 
Her own pale monument,*' 
This beautiful poetical stroke does not belong to Fenton. In Cowley's 
comedy of Loee*t Riddle, written when he was at Westminster school, the 
reader will find Philistus, a love-sick swain, exclaiming — 
'' I am half a statue 

Freeze me up quite, ye gods, and let me be 
My own sad monument,** 
The original idea is .however, to be sought for in Ovid's Metamorphosee, 
In the third book the poet thus describes Narcissus : — 

vultuqne inunotus codem 






Haeret, ut h Pario formatum marmore dgnum,* 
Again, in the 6th hocik, he thus depicts Mk>bei who having lost the use 
of speech, through the intensity of her grief, waa feigned by the poets, to have 
been transformed to stone : — ' 

" Nullos movet aura capiUos. 
In vultu color est sine sanguine ; lumina msstis 
Stant immota genis. Nihil est In Imagine vivum 
Ipsa qnoque interius cum duro lingua palato 
Congelat, et vense desistunt posse moveri. 
Nee flecti cervix, nee brachia reddere gestus. 
Nee pes ire potest. Intra quoque viscera saxum.** 
St. Cyprian, speaking of the transformation of Lot's wife, seems also to 
have had Ovid in his mind. He says— 
'^ Stetit ipsa sepulchrum, 

Ipsaque imago sibi, formam sine corpore servans.'* 
Dr. Johnson, in his celebrated prologue, tells us that Shakspeare 
'' Bxlnuttted worlds, and then imagined new ,•*' 
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The idea appears to have he&a borrowed from the foUowing passage in 
Cowley's Pindaric Odt, entitled '* The Muse.** DeBcribiDg the wonder-work- 
ing power of the muse^ Cowley bursts out in this animated strain :— 
" Whatever God did say. 
Is all thy plain and smooth uninterrupted way, 
Nay> ev*n beffond hii wcrk thy voyages are known, 
Thou*st thotuqnd world* too of thioe own. 
Thou speak*st great queen, in the same style as he. 
And a new world leaps forth when thou say*st let U be'* 
Pope has been much lauded for the lines in his second Ethic Epistle, 
where he describes man as placed between the past and the future ; between 
the atemitas ii parte ante, and the ittermta* h parte pott, as the sdioolmen 
have it :— 

" Placed on this uihmu$ of a noddle state, 
A being darkly wise and rudely great.** 
Cowley, in his Pindaric Ode, denominated '' Life and Fame,'* has used the 
same figure, and there Pope certainly found it Cowley thus apostrophises 
life :— 

** Vain, weak-built isthmus, which does proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities*' 
Cowley himself did not scruple to borrow a little at times. Thus in his 
poem on the Restoration of Charles II, he speaks of the monarch's trouble 
thus :— 

*' Much is he tost at sea, and much at land 
Does long the force of angry gods withstand.*' 
A literal translation of Virgil's 

' ■ " M ultiun ille et terrisjactatus et alto, 
Vi supeHim." 

N. 

POMPEH. 

In our last we inserted a Report made to the French Academy of the 
Fine Arts, on a Plan and restoration of Pompeii by M. Bibent. We have 
now to notice a German work connected with the same subject, and entitled, 
'' Wanderungen durch Pompeii, von Ludwig Goro von Agyag^olva, Haupt- 
man, in k. k. Osterreicheschen Geniecorps, reu, &c.'* This work, which 
was published at Vienna in the beginning of the present year, if it contain 
little that is new, has the merit of being very comprehensive ; for it treats 
of every thing that has been seen, or is to be seen, in the subterranean city. 
The author, who is a Captain of Engineers in the Austrian service, belonged 
to the army which invaded Naples in the year 1S31. After the defeat of the 
Neapolitan Army, he proceeded to examine the excavations of Pompeii. As he 
came armed with the authority of General Frimont, Commander of the Aus- 
trian Army, he experienced none of those obstructions which are generally 
thrown in the way of foreigners by the Neapolitans j on the contrary, he was 
not only allowed to pursue his object undisturbed, but imcommon &cilities 
for investigation were afforded him. In the German manner, the author takes 
a long view of his subject. He does not enter on his description until he has 
sketched the history of Pompeii from its foundation to the period of the dis- 
aster which overwhelmed it, the account of which, by Pliny, the Younger, 
he translates. The work is divided into Sections. 

Section 1 . On the highways leading into the city, and on the foneral 
monuments erected thereon. The description here is interesting, and the 
author has entered into some curious details on the construction of roads by 
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tlie aaoie«ti|,|bvt he hat dwelt too long od the fkaeral oereBioiiies of the 
Oreeka and RomaBf, on which he only repeats what has often been said 
by otheis. 

Section 2. — On die streets and dwelting-hoases. The streets hitherto 
discovered are payed with laya^ and yery nairow, in many instam^es not 
more than six feet wide. The numerous inscrivtiens on the eides and angles of 
the streetsarestriking. They are in ccdoured charaeters on the white-washed 
walls, and haye served the purpose <rf our posting-bilk. The author giyee 
copies of two of these ady^rtiBements. X>ne announces an exhibition of 
Gladiators ; the other gives notice that a oountry house is to be let The 
author enters into a dis^tntioii on -the^oncAruction and building materials of 
tfieae houses, which are very small and plain. They have no window to the 
street, and, indeed, yery few vrindows. It is a remarbable fact, that in the 
ezcavatioa of a house in 1772, tiiere were found under an aperture for a 
window, one large and three small squares of thick glass, which are pre- 
served in the Museum of Portici. This discovery brought into some dis- 
credit the opinion which had previously prevailed among the learned^ that 
the panes or the ancient vrindows were not made of glass but of mica. There 
are, in this section, descriptions of the ornaments of the interior of the 
houses, the mosaics, and the paintings, and some interesting observations on 
the technical processes of Uie ancient painters. The more considerable 
houses are described iti detail, and among the rest the school of surgery, in 
which a forceps exactly resembling an instrument of 4he same kind made in 
Paris, was found. 

Section 3. — Public Places and Buildings.— C!aptain Goro begins witli 
the Forum eiviUf which is a parallelogram witii three principal entrances^ 
and doric colonades. It appears that after the earihq^uake in A. D. 63, the 
inhabitants had begun to make improvements in this quarter. A second 
similar Forum is described, §^d a third, which was at first supposed to be a 
barrack for soldiers, but is now generally belieyed to be the public market- 
olace» the Famm veiude. It is aurrounded by the booths or stalls of die 
dealers. 

The author next proceeds to the Temples^ but it seems he could not 
make the transition vntbout the help of a oiscuspon on tiie sacred edificea 
and sacrifices of the ancients, in which no new information is to be founds 
The building which is generally called the Temple of Jupiter, is by soma 
thought to be the .city jtreasi^ry. Among the sculptres K>und in it were a 
yery fine female head^ a head of Jupiter, and another of JE^culapus, but ip. 
other respects there is noU^ng to prove its t>ein^ a sacred Dlace. In another 
Temple, assigned to Y^uii^ a great number of pictures on the walls, and some 
sculptures were found;; among the latter i9 a fiine statue without drapery^ 
resembly the Venus de Medicis. Here ako the fipe statue of the Herma- 
phrodite was found* A third edifice b called by the author the Temple of 
.Quirinus. It has been attributed to Mercury, but the authority for the 
former«aame is an inscription found at the entrance. The fourtn Temple 
noticed is that of Augustus^ which was not laid open until 1822* It b one 
of the finest edifices of Pompeii. There was found in it a male hand^ 
holding a ^obe, and supposed to be a fragment of the statue of Augustus ; 
ttus b the only authority for the name given to the building I The wdJs are, 
however, richly adorned with pictures, among which, the most remarkable 
;represents Ulysses in dbffuise» vrith his travelling staff, standing b^or^ 
Penelope with her spindle. A fifth Temple, d^cated to Fortune^ y^ 
jdfiBem4»i iff 1B24, in a miiioua state. I9 it have been i^Y&i^A Vf^ 

9]^ 
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•titua of a Priettes in a tunic and logm, and bfaCottaal^said tobeaMarean 
Tullius, besides a number of inscriptions, one of which disUncil j states that 
Fortune was worshipped there. The sixth Temple has been attributed to 
Hercules, but the author gives it to Neptune, and its vicinity to the 
■ea corroborates his conjectore. It is in a sta^te of complete destraction* A 
seventh is called the Temple of Isis, and here the inscriptions leave no 
doubt as to its original destiaation* This temple has proved a nch mine of 
antiquities^ as in it a multitBde of things oonnected with the worship of Ian 
have been found. The little Temple <^ JEculi^us is the last which in 
enumerated and described. 

The author passes from the temples to the Judicial buildings, and 
describes a large open Hall, and a Tribunal or Curia. He also gives a 
detailed account oi an edifice dediccUed by the Priestess Eumachia to the 
Dea Concordia. The celebrated statne of die Piiestem. Eumaohia was dis* 
covered in this building about three years ago. 

The Theatres form the next subject of investigation. The small theatre 
which the author names the Odeum is first described ; next the large 
dieatre, c<4>able of containing 4000 persons, and lastly, the amphitheatre, in 
which from IB to 20,000 spectators could- be acocHnmodated. The work 
concludes with a descriprion nf the walls and watch towers of the city. 

About twenty prints^ prepared at Naples, are subjoined, partly copper* 
plate, and partly litnogrsjmic. - The engraved plates are very well, but from 
those printed from stone we should be inclined to conclude that the lithor 
graphic art^b in a very low state among the Neapolitans. 



VENICE IN 1786. 



Aptbr the account of the Venetian Law case which we have inserted at 
page 284, Ooetha adve^ to tiie theatrical performances at Venice, the 
manners of the People, and a variety of other circumstances. His observa- 
tions, though interesti^, are often too desultory to admit of being classed 
under distinct heads. We extract the following passages :^- 

October 4. 

Yesterday evening I went to the Theatre of San Luca, where I was 
very much amused. I saw a piece played extempore by actors in masks. 
The performance was exceedingly natural and energetic. The actors were 
not, however, all possessed of an equal degree of merit. The pantaloon was 
excellent ; and one of the actresses was remarkable for her good figure, her 
appropriate action, and the correctness of her delivery. The subject of the 
piece was absurd : it was similar to one which I have seen acted under the 
title of the PanmeL It was a mere succession of equivoque, maintained for 
upwards of three hours. Here again the public formed tne pivot on which 
every thing turned. The audience seemed to take part in the performance, 
and associate themselves with tiie actors, forming as it were a homogenous 
whole. Throughout the whole of the day, on tl^ Piazza or at the sea-side, 
on board a gondola or in a parlour, the merchant, the advocate, the beg- 
gar, and the boatman, all are full of bustle and activitj^, talking, swearing, 
buyiuff, selling, sbging, and playing. In the evening the whole pooulation 
assembles at the theatres. Here the daily incidents of their lives are brought 
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before them, adroitlT combined and huniouromly eotoured, interspersed 
with jocnlar stones, departing from reality by the aid of masks, and approxi^ 
mating to it, by the faithful delineation of manners. The audience applaud 
and Tociferate, and testify almost a childish excess of delight. Thus it is 
almost without intetmission, from morning to night, and from night to morn- 
ing again. 

I have now had opportuniticis of witnessbg public speaking in all its 
varieties. I have heard three mountebanks relate their stories on the Piazze 
and on the quays ; I have heard the speechees of two lawyers, and the 
sermons of two preadkera ; and I have seen many actors, of whom the re- 
presentative of PatUaloam was, in my opinion^ deciaedly the best Mounte- 
tNuikSy lawyers, preachers, and actors, alt exhibit traits of resemblance 
common to each other. This may be accounted foiw-first, by tfieir being 
natives of the same conntry^ by their living constantly hi pablic, and being 
incessantly engaged in animated discussion ; and next, because they are 
natusally ineUned to imitate each otfaer<. All have a characteristic gesticu- 
lation and action, which accompanies and imparts energy to the expression 
of their thoughts and feelings. 

To-day being the festival of St. Francis, I went to the church that is 
dedicated to that Saint. The cries of the hawkers in the streets echod the 
«inging of the eapuchins, as the responses echo the words of the priest. As 
I happened to be placed near the door, between these two chorusses, ttie 
iiarmoBy produced a very odd effect 

October 5» 

This morning I visited the arsenal, which interested me exceedingly, 
iffttorant as I am of any thing relating to naval affairs, the sight of this 
fuace afforded me instruction as well as amusement Here, one may imagine 
oneself in a garden that still flourishes amidst the most careful cultivation, 
though its seasons of blossoms and fruits be passed away. Wherever I go^ 
I love to see all I can. I gratified m^ curiosity by stepping on board ^ 
Vessel of 84 guns, the hull of which was finished. 

About six months ago a vessel of similar sije to this was completel|f 
destroyed by fire, off the coast of Sciavonia. As there was but little powder 
in the magazine, the explosion did not occasion great damage. The neigl^ 
bonring houses escaped with no other injury than the loss of their windows. 

I saw in the arsenal the trunks of some fine Istrian oaks, which dugr 
gested to me some reflections on the extraordinary growth of those superb 
trees. The little knwledge I have acquired relative to die productions of 
nature, which man employs as materials for various oljjects, has proved very 
useful in enabling me to understand the labours both of mechanics and 
artists. My study of the natnre of mountains and the stones their produce, 
has greatly assisted me in my examination of works of art 

A few words will sumce to give an idea of the JBucenioro, It is a 
state gallery. The old vessel, of which there is an engraving, better corres- 

Knded wiUi the name, than that which is now usm. Its magnificence 
nishes the recollection of its origin. 

I am alMrays fond of alluding to old times. When an artist has a good 
subject, he may produce a good work. With regard to the Buoentaro, the 
object was to construct a vessel worthy to bear the Chief of the Republic 
on the solemn day when he. is married to the sea, and the sea b reduced t» 
the dominion of Venice. This object has been perfectly fulfilled. The 
vessel is entirely covered with ornaments and silding. It is obviously not 
intended for service ; and is a mere state vessel, of which the only object is 
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to exUUt to the peo|ik their CUef In aB Ui pomp; for die popdMettre 
fMid of finery, and kure to se^ their ralers BagnificeBtly decked out.- 'thm 
Bmcenioro atonoobetiB eridenoe of Aw real mm the arrogated power of the 
Venetiatts. 

Oettier 5, Niffki. 

I hare juft retnnied» m a fit of koghter, (rom one of the tiieatees, where 
I have been eeeing a tragedy. I laost note down the joke that haa so highly 
aanited me. The pieoe waa not bad in ilBelf, and it was respectably per-^ 
fanned. The author had eatployed all the machinery of tragedy, and the 
Mtnationfy thoosh for the noat part coeuMon-plaoe, were in aoine inetaneee 
aorel and hajppuy eonceiyed. The subject tamed mpon die reciprocal hatred 
of two families^ and the attachment snbsisdng between the aon and daughter 
ef the two hostile honsea. In order to render the loyers happv» die andior 
had no resource but to make the two cruel fathers kill each other, and with 
this incident the cnrtains fidl amidst loud applause. After the dose of die 
jueee, the approbation continued to increase, and die wcUsn were called for. 
The two principal characten stepped forwaid, and haying made their obedi- 
ence, withdrew. Howeyer, die audience were not yet satisfied : ** Where 
aie the dead men ? ^ was loudly yociferated, and they continued clapping 
Tohemendy, and calling out t morti I i merit / undl the two deceased fathers 
were at length compelled to rise Irom the dead, and, adyancing to the hoot 
of the stage, make their bows amklst loud cries of brum i wutrii! The effect 
of this absiordity was bdescribable ; it can only be eonceiyed by those whe 
haye heard the In'ovo ! brom I which are incessandy in the mouths of the 
Italians, and of which they are so layish as eyen to bestow them on the dead. 

Good night 1 This is a salutation which we inhabitants of the noith 
may address to each other when we separate at any hour in the midst of dark- 
ness. The FeHcittimm notte I of the Italians is said only once, and that is 
when lights are brought in to mark the semtradon between day and night, 
l^is separation conyeys a meaning totally different from ours. The idioms 
of a language are always untranslatable. The clearest as well as the moat 
ebacure expressions in any language are in harmony with die character, the 
aentiments, the customs^ and die dialiaadye qualities, of the nation to which 
H belongs. 

October %. 

I haye learned a good deal from the tragedy I saw Ust nights In the 
fiiat place I learned the mode in which the Italians manage and deliyer 
their iambic yerses of eleyen syllables ; and in the next I perceived how 
faigeniously Oozzi has contriyed to adapt die mask to tragic representations;. 
In this way a spectacle peculiarly suited to the Italians is produced ; for these 

Kple Wtth to experience only a superficial kind of emotion. They are nerer 
ply moyedby misfortune ; but dieir sympathyis easily roused. The greatest 
pleasare they deriye firom ti^e performance of tragedy, is when the hero de- 
Jhreis himseu with correctness ; for they are great loyers of elocudon ; bet 
di^f soon now tired of this, and feel the want of a joke» to fiumish them with 
1^ Mhj^t m lauffhter. 

They take tbe same faiterest in a dramatic performance as if diey were 
witiiessiii|p incidents of real life. In the tragedy that was represented yester- 
day ey^img, the tyrant of the piece draws lus sword, and presenting it to his 
aon, commands him to murder his wife <m the spot. This trait <x ferocity 
excited a geneml exclamation of horror, and the performance was for some 
tune suspended. The audience insisted that the t]nrant should take back his 
awerd ; and the young prince to rslieye himself and the other actors from 
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tfie pefpkztty into wkich^tliis incMbnt had Ihrowii tke«, advaaoed U> tlie 
firoBt of the rtage, and humblv begged the speotatora to have a momaat^a 
patiance, aamring th^n that all would be settled to their aatisfactioa. 'fhe 
acene m question was certainly a yiolation of good taste ; it was gvots ami 
Uinatnial ; and I could not but applaud the instincthre feeling of the audience. 

I now more clearly understand the long speeches and mquent diasert»- 
taoaa which oocmr in the Greek tragedies. The Athenians were still awre 
aascepttUe to eloquence, and better judges of it than the Italians. The great 
causes which were ideaded before tih^, the judgments prononnoed in their 
(tesance, were to the people of Athens a daily source ot instruction*. 

October 1^ 

I went yesterday to the theatre of St. Chrysotftomy and saw an ItaKaa 
translation of Crebillon's Electra. I cannot express the disgust and tedium 
lirhich this piece produced, Neyertheless the actors were sood* Th^ sue* 
deeded in pleasing the public by well given traits and details* In one sing^ 
acene Orestes had to deliver three long speeches, dressed with a poetic fringe 
Irork. The actress who ^rformed Electra was band^om^t 91 the midcUe 
feiae, and displayed a vivacity almost French. She was graceful, and spoke 
the veree well, and she could not h^ reproached with having played throagnout 
as a fury, and which is unfortunately the character of the part. This perform* 
aace suggested to me a new observation. The Italian iambick verse, which 
Stf always of eleven syllables b not . well suited to declamation. The last 

S liable is short, but nevertheless the actor, in spite of himself, gives it an 
9vated intonation. ^ 

To-day I went to hear high mass, which is annually celebrated in the 
church of St. Justine, in thanksgiving for the famous victory of Lcpaitto, 90 
fstal to the Turks. The Doge attended in grand ceremony. The gilded 
gondolas, in which were the prince and part of the nobility, landed at the 
Uttle square near the church. The boatmen werp fantastically dressed, and 
their oars were painted read, llu) olergv and members of fraternities who 
assembled at the landing place h^ld in their hands lighted tapers^ fixed on 
poles or in silver qand^labnu A part of the procession marched on in cloaf 
finks. Pontoons, covered with carpeting, formed a communication between 
the boats and the land. I ^rst ojis^ed the long vicAet robea of the Savii, 
nikxt the long trains of the Senators, hanging down on the pavement, and, 
finally, advanced the old Poge, who wore al gown of enormous length, em^ 
brcndered wit gold, an ermine mantel, and an einbrotderep Phrygian bonnet. 
Three attendants carried his traiiu Tba standards taken from the Turks 
were exhibited at the doors of the church. On looking at their procesaion^ 
it seemed a finely designed and brilliantly coloured pace of tapestry in 
motion. I was glad to have arrived from the north in imne to see this cera- 
liony. Such an exhibition coukl not bnt i^pear si9|;ular to us, who are 
afcoiBtomed to the celebration of solmnnities in whidi gfoat persoaases 
appear with short dresses, and arms in their hands. But here m fine emot 
was produced hj long trained robiQi|, and a totally pacific costume. 

The Dpge is a tall and handsopue man, with an agreeable ur. Indispo- 
sition would be no excuse for him» as he would nevertheless be obliged, for 
the honour of his rank, to support his heavy robe with a firm step and proper 
dignity. His air of gentleness and afiability gave him the appearance of a 
Patriarch in the midst of his family. His robes became him wonderfully. 
The kind of hood which he wore uikfer his Phrygian cap, and which allowed 
his fine grey hair to be seen, was not less becoming. He was accompanied 
bj about fihj noblest in long robes, with deep red trains ; the moat of tham 
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hwMbowe ttM 5 mo imfreeMe pliyriognhiiy appeared amonf diem ; aere. 
hd were tall with characteristic heads, wtA which the ringlets of their wigs 
WrnoniMd. In general, their countenances were fair and delicate ; their 
geaeral appearance tndbated tranqoillity with a circnmspection, exempt from 
tewtraiii^ and self-oonfidence ; at the tome tiAe, there reigned throughout 
^»- whole an appearance of perfect ease and even of gaity. 

When the processioa had got within the church, and every one had 
.^^^ their places, die high mass commenced. The different orders of friars 
MiMed hy the prmcipal door, and went out hy a lateral passage after ad- 
Taneing two and two to receive die holy water, and howmg to the grand 
n^, due Doge, and the noUltty. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

RELATIVB TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 

In the acoount of the Mfe and wridngs of the late composer, Salieri, 
^hich appeared in one of our former numbers, we mentioned that he had left 
Kehind nim a manuscript requiem, endtlod : ** Messafm^ebre piccoia, da p€ 
frecoUisimo^ Aniamio ikUeri. In compliance with balieri's desire, as ex- 
pressed in his will, this work was, a short dme ago, performed for the first 
dme, in the Italian Chureh in Vienna, in the mass which was celebrated for 
Uie deceasgd composer. The composition was completed so long back as 
twenty years ago. It is said to differ from the usual style of church music-^ 
Mid like all Salieri's works, it is remarkable for beauty of melody. The 
Hicordare in b sharp is particularly praised. It has been remarked, as 4 
bngiilar circumstance, diat the introductory Requiem JEtemam bears a striking 
rc^semblance to the popular melody which is sung by the night watch in some 
yf the cities in Germany; 

Father Stanislao Matt^, well known in Italy as a composer and %mter 
on music, died lately at Boloffna. Mattet, who was bom in the year 176D, 
was a pupil of Father MarUni, whom he succeeded in the situation of chapel 
master to the Franciscan Chmrch at Bologna. Since the death of Martmi, 
Mattel has been conodei^d one of the greatest coanterpointbts in Italy, and 
he was highly celebratod as a mnibieal instructor. His oratorio, la Pasnome, 
which was performed in 1792, is accounted his besl composition - Mettct 
^as engaged in writing a mnsicid work, which unfortunately he did not live 
lo complete. — It is entitled: *^ Practicad^Accompagnaknento sopraBassi nn- 
merati e contrajpimti apiik Toci salla Scala ascendente e discendente maggiore 
e minora con diyerae Fughe a quattro." 

Under the title of Anti Sj^mboHk, Yoss^ the celebrated German transla* 
)or of Homer and Virgil, has published a book remarkable for the learning 
it contains and the bitterness with which it is written^ though the subject in 
bne in which it is at first sight difficult to conceiye how any angry flings 
can mingle. The professed object is to oppoSie Creutzer^s Syrtem ct 
Mythology, a work of high tepatation in Germany. Voss chiefly attacks 
the mysticism which appears in his adversary's writings, in doing wluch he 
leiiters into long discussions oh the worship of Bacchus, the mysteries, and 
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the doctrtne of the immortality of the aouL Mj^tidma^ the autkoff regsrdt 
as leading directly to cathoHciBm and jeeuitism. 

The attention ot the musical world in Paris has recently been engrossed 
by a serious misunderstanding between Mesdames Fodor and Pasta. 
The point of dispute was the rmt which both claimed of . filling the eharae* 
ter of Semiramide in Rossini's Opara of that name. Madame Fodor insist* 
ed that she should herself represent the heroine of the piece, and that the 
put of Armiee should be assigned to Mesdame Pasta ; but the latlw 
lady decidedly objected to this arrangement, conceiring the part of Bemira^ 
node to be her own. Some letters which were interchanged by the" two 
f^ RiTid Queens," have been published, and firom their absurd formality of 
style they vught actually pass for the correspondence of two real crowned 
heads. The affieor, we believe, ended in the triuqpph of Mesdame Fodor, 
who, we doubt not, was an admirable representative of Semiramis, though 
we are not inclined to give implicit credit to the assertions ef an Italian critic, 
who, alluding to her performance of the character some months ago at 
Naples, describes the exultation, the joy, the extacy, and the delirium she 
excited. The audience, to use his own words, were elevated to a regume 
affatto mpra-^uiturale, nelTegultanza della giqfa, nelFeftasi della connuozione^ 
fit quel care deliriQ delVanima, Sfc, 4rc. Notwithstanding all this, those who 
saw and heard Pasta in Semiramide, at our own opera last season, will not 
be easily persuaded that any actress or singer can greatly excell her. 

The celebrated singer Crescentini has been appointed singing master at 
the Royal Musical College of Naples ; ZurgareiU, the composer, by whom 
the situation was formerly filled, having tendered his resignation. 

Fischer, the first bass singer in Germany, died a short time ago at Berlin, 
in the 83rd year of his age. 

Adehings view of all known languages has been translated into Italian 
by Signer Francesco Cherubini who has given in a supplement an acconnt 
of all the Pialects of Italy. 

A Comedy, written by Mr. Hyde, b soon to be performed at Covent 
Oarden Theatre. The favourable specimen of literary and dramatic talent 
ffiven by the author in his tragedy of Alphonsus, aifords reason to anticipate 
bis success in this new effort. 

Hie Perby Musical Festival commenced on Wednesday, October 5, and 
continued during that and the two succeeding days. The festival was held 
for the benefit of the Derby Infirmary, and we regret to learn that the receipts 
have not been so considerable as on former occasions. Among the more lib- 
eral donations are .those of Madame Caradori and Miss Stephens, each of 
whom gave fifty guineas. 

Miss Wilson, who some time ago appeared at Dmry Lane Theatre in 
the character of Mandane^ and who has, for a few years past, been residinr 
in Italy, with the view of improvement in her professimi, recently performed 
at the Teolro alia Scala in MUan. The character selected for her debut was 
Elcia in Rossini's Most in Egiiio, which the Milanese jokingly style Mos^ m 
Mihmo, on account of its frequent representation in that city. Miss Wilson's 
pcdrfbimance is spoken of with approoation. The London Papers report that 
this Lady has married Mr. Welcn, the composer. 

The successor of M. Denon as a member of the French Academy of the 
Fine Arts, in the section of Painting, is M. Ingres. He was chosen by a 
majority of two; having had eighteen votes, and the other candidate, M. 
Horace Vemet, sixteen. 

Signer Giuseppe Carpanii the enthusiastic Rossinist, died lately a| 
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VieBiia, Sooie time before his decease, he pablidied at Padua, new editioaa 
of his two works— -iiostimaiiey ouia lettere wuMeo-teatrali^ and Me^eriemie^ 
mswTo lettere tml beilo ideate w ripasto al lihro delT imitazione pittarica del 
Cav. Andrea Mtger. In the last work, the author undertook to refate the 
opinion that the arts aud sciences are now in a low state in Italy. Etis essay 
on this subject was written before the death of Cnnova, on whose labours he 
chiefly relies for evidence of the flourishing state of the fine arts in Italy. Hia 
■eal carries him so far aste nMuntain thai there are (i.e. at the time he wrote) 
seren Hying wonders of the world, and all Italians, namely, 1, Canovn; 
S, Rossini ; 8, Pagamni ; 4, Catalini ; 6, Mezzosanti ; 6, Maio ; 7, S^iccif 

The Latin di^ch written by Cardinal Bembo for Rafiiiael's epitaph^ 
(see page 906) has been translated into Italian thus :-* 

Qnesd e q«el KtJbel e«i yvro Tiota 
Easer tameo nstura e morto estints. 

M. Champollion, junior has drawn up a Catalogue Saimmie of th^ 
Eecyptian Papyrii, in the library of the Vatican. The work has been trans- 
lated into Italian by Signor Mai, and will soon be published in that language. 

Among the remains of antiquity discovered in the course of some recent 
diggings at Pompeii, are two new fresjcps, rem^ksble for correctness of de- 
si^ and perfection of colour. They represent the taking of Briseis from 
Achilles and the Nuptials of Thetjs ^d Peleus. These pictures are con- 
sidered the finest specimens of ancient painting that have yet been found. 
They still remain undisturbed in the apartment, and in the very spot they 
originally occupied. 

A communication firom a correspondent has called our attention to a 
society of young artists, which has ibr some time existed, and which deserves 
to be more extensively known. It is instituted for the improvement of the 
members in the study of anatomy, and the meetings are held at the Exhibition 
Rooms in Suffolk-street. This societv is formed by some of the junior stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy, and tne spirit and perseverance with which 
they have hitherto prosecuted an object by no means inviting at first appear- 
ance, is deserving of much praise. The usefulness of such an institution will 
be more sensibjy felt^ when it is considered that the lectures on anatomy 
annually delivered at the Royal Acudemy, are very in^deauate to the pur- 
pose of conveying*sufficient knowledge to the stMden^, phieny fifi account of 
their limited number. The study of anatomy forms one of the most important 

5 arts of a young artist's education, inasmuch as it constitutes the basis of the 
esign of the human figure. We have only to remark that there is frequently 
/)bservable a disposition to pervert this study fi^om its proper object. But wo 
have no doubt that Mr. Simpson, the lecturer, will warn his young auditors 
against such an injudicious display of their anatomical knowledge as would 
destroy the modesty of nature^ and Jeave their works devoid of feeling and 
destitute of taste. Of the ability of Mr. Simpsoo to execute the task he has 
nndertakei^ we are induced to form a Viery favourable opinion, from what we 
have heard of the improvement made by $K>me of the students who attend his 
Jecturesi, and also firom a prospectus, which we have seen, in which he pro- 
poses to publish a work to assist students in acquiring that knowledge of 
anatomy which is indispensible to the successfiil prosecution of their profes- 
sion. A book of -this kind for young artists .is much wanted, and we think 
Mr. Simpson b well-qualified to supply the deficiency. A(K:on^[>anying the 
prospectus b a lithoraphic plate of the bones of the foot, which is eiven as a 
specimen of the style m which the graphic illustrations of the work will be 
execute. Jt b very correctly and beautifully drawn. If we were to suggest 
any Improvement, we would recommend a few more spirited and rigSl touches^ 
which wWd f/ceidj b^ghten the effect* 
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AURORA, 

BTOUIIK) 

This pictare adonui the ceOiiig df la Vigna RospigliM^ at 'Rome^ 
where it has ollea called forth the admiratioii of the hest judges of art* 
Goido, who, as we stated in our last, kft the sdhoolof Calyartfortiie Caracci 
along with Albanl annd Domenichino, painted this picture after he had dis-> 
tinffuished himself at Romey and, by tto success of his efibrts, excited thd 
jealousy, not only of his fellow students^ but of hb new masters. It was a 
subject well suited to the fieuiciful and ffraceful pen<$il of this delightful painter. 
Guido was remarkable for giving an ideal beauty to his female figures. In 
a letter written to the Chamberlain of Pop^ Uiban VlII., faking of a 
figure in one of his pictures, he sajrs that hairing In vain sought on earth 
for a sublime Heavenly ibrm> he had painted on^ of the most perfect Whtch 
his imagination could suggest On an examination of his pictures it will^ 
however, be found, that he waS at least as mudh indebted to the antique as 
to his fancy. A close study of thd V^nus de Medicis, and more particularly 
of the Niobe, enabled him to give to his female figures diat gracefid ana 
noble character which renders th^in so truly enchanting. 

Hie younger Richardson who saw this picture, and seems to have been 
enchantea with it, remarks that the momfng may be divided into three parts : 
1, the dawn ; 2, the brigfataing of the sky by the sun^s rays shot upwards 
from under the horizon ; 3| the period from sun-rise to noon. ** For theSe 
three parts," he observes '* the Italians have as many names^ Albe^ Aurorop 
and Maitina ; and all these are expressed in this picture. Hie first by a 
CScpitf, bearing a torch, representing the morning star> which is very bright 
at the first opening of day ; Aurora^ a figure of a young woman in the clouds, 
dressed in white and yellow, scattering flowers ; and lastly Apollo, in his 
chariot, drawn by his fierce dappled horses, pushing away the clouds, and substi- 
tuting glory in their place ; and to express the cheerfulness of tUs sweet 
time, the lovers, hand in hand, come on with great alacrity. They are jrounff 
Nymph-like figures, tiiat almost encompass the Chanot of Apollo, imd 
make a principd part of the beauty of this picture.*^ 

This is the rainion given in ** An Account of some Statues, Bas-reliefil| 
PrawingSi and Pictures in Italy, &c., by Messrs* Richardsou f^ but as id 

* London, im* 
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the French Edition of that work* the aathon ineerted much new matter, 
we trafttlate from it the following additional remarks. 

** The manner ef empreeeing these three dimions of dia moming is 
derived from the antique^ as will appear on reference to nnm^ims bas-relief, 
medab and geoss. I never saw» nowever, any thing of the kind, which, 
upon die whole, i^MMroached the magnificent and at the same time ex- 
hdirating style in wnich Guido has executed this picftore. Among ^ 
figures which represent Days^f the two principal, ana which are aln tfid 
nearest to the eye, are taken fiom one of the finest specimens of ancient art 
which have reached us^— a relievo of females dancing, preserved in La VigM 
Borghese.J She who is seen in front, and who is draped in gre^i by Guido, 
is introduced into his picture with very little alteration. The only diffNenoa 
in the other, draped in blue, and turning her back towards the qiectator, is 
that the fiffure is reversed ; but I am persuaded that <m comparison with 
the original, any one will agre^ with ine that the changes made by Guido are 
by no means happy. The uncovered leg of the figure in green is somewhat 
stiff, and is not well attached. Tne two extremities of the drapery whidi 
fall on each side of the left leg of the figure in blue, are too mu<m alike, 
are heavy, and poor in invention. Moreover, the body of the former figure is 
ilot well shown under the drapery, which is wonderfully managed in the 
antique. Thus it may be imagined, tfiat this picture would be rendered still 
more excellent than it is, were all the figures taken from the relievo ; espe- 
cially if we abo suppose the figure between the two already mentioned 
somewhat brighter, wnich would make it harmonize better with the green. 
But the colour of the drapery of this figure appears to have undergone some 
change. I have no doubt that these figures are the Days of the Week, and 
not the Hours as they usually are called, not only on account of their number, 
but because tiiere is much propriety in tiieir introduction ; for Guido wished 
to say in a poetic and picturesque manner, that the moming is the most 
pleasing ana joyous part of the day.^ 

TUs noble work has been engraved by Frey and Haphael Morghen. 
How much is it to be regretted that Guido, who painted so divinely, should 
have sacrificed his Art for the Gaming Table I He painted at nrst labo- 
riously, and at last negligently, and the difference observable in his works 
has induced some critics to suppose that he changed his style at different 
periods of his life. He painted hastily to pay debts inprudently contracted. 
VFhen surprise was expressed at the large sums he lost, he used to observe, 
that it was easy for hiAi to make all right, so long as he did not lose his 
hand. He was not so indifferent in the early part of his career, as the 
following anecdote will shew. The Pope consigned the superinteddance 
of the works in the Chapel of Santa Maria Maggiore to Arpina, who wishing 
to encourage rapid painting, offered a gold chain to the artist who should 
first complete the picture on which he was empfoyed. On hearing this pro- 
posal, Guido exclaimed — ** What I are we to be treated as race hones, 
and he to be most esteemed who first reaches the gaol l''^ 

Our sketch of Guide's Aurora b executed in Pen and Ink and Lavii — a 
manner which seems extremely well calculated to produce successfid repro^ 
sentations of pictures of this kmd. 

* Amsterdam, 1738. 

t The figorea are called tiie hours In the English edition. lu the Frendi diey are 
toppoted to represent the da js of the week. 

I Engraved in Pburur, Bos-feUcffssilfiief, Tab. 19, 10. 
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LOVE AND poetry; 

A SPANISH TALE. 



'* We Poets in oar yontii begin with (^neat, 

*< Bat thereof comes in the end despondency and madness." 

WORPSWORTE. 



In the beginning of the fourteenth century the little kingdom of Castilo 
l^as the centre of the arts aud sciences, to which scholars and courtiers of all 
nations resorted to perfe<Qt themselves in the learning and accomplishments 
l>f the age. In the reytval of letters and the progress of civilization, this 
nation had anticipated all the rest of Europe, except Italy, ^y nearly two 
centuries, and now, under the enlightened sway of Don Juan the Second^ 
it was rapity approaching the Augustan era of its literature. This prince 
W9S the most accomplished Monarch who had held the Castilian sceptre 
since the days of Alphonso the TTise, and his court was so thronged with 
distineubhed scholars and poets, that it was compared to that of Apollo 
himself. 

Amonff the most illustrious of his subjects, both in rank and talent, 
was the Marquis de Villena^ Master of CaJatrava. This nobleman, who 
was of the blood royal of Arragon, had distinguished himself by his personal 

Iirowess asainst tiie Moors of Grenada, but still more by his patronage of 
etters and by the accessions which he had himself made to the literature of 
bis country. He was indefatigable in seeking out and rewarding the friendr 
less scholar and man of genius, and many of ^e most eminent literati Qf Spain 
were members of his houseliold, and' supported by his bounty. Prouder flf 
the genius and talent by which he was surrounded, than he was of his lofty 
birth, or military fame, the Master of Calatrava became the wonder and 
admiration of au Spain. The loftiest poets sang his praises, the most dis- 
tinguished princes sought his friendship, and ue chiefe and nobles who 
desired to nse in genercd estimation were constrained to copy his example. 

The favourite lyric poet of that ace was Macias, afterwards from cause* 
which will sufficiently appear in the K>llowing tale, sumamed ** £1 Enamo^ 
rado.'' He was of humble birth, totally destitute of wordly fortune ; bu( 
his parent^ who watched with delight the develojj^ment of hju| extraordinary 
powers, had exhausted their slei^der resource^ m bes(pwii|g iipoi| him a 
liberal education. Thus accomplished, he picked up for some time a scanty 
snbnstence by wandering through the towns and villages of his native pro- 
vince, Galicia, carolling songs of his own composition wherever he saw ai| 
open lattice or frequented bower, or narrating historic^ of Iqvo, or battle, 
or enchantment, wherever he could collect a sidiciently numerous groupe of 
listeners. On one of these latter occasions, a person accidentally became 
one of his auditors who appeared anxious to preserve the strictest incognito, 
but whose noble mien ana stately step woula have soon discovered lum in 
a company which was less intensely interested in listening to the speaker, ^ 
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Hie genius of Hacias was appreoii^ted by the diflcrimuiatiiig taste of Ae 
stranger, and the next day the wandering po^ found a maintenance and a 
borne under the hospitable roof of the Master of Calatraya. 

Thb event happened about two years prerious to the occurrence of the 
incidents which we are about to narrate. In the interval the writings and 
tiie fame of Macias were spread far and wide. His songs were song at every 
Qourt in Spun, and numerous were the solicitations which he rec^ved from 
tiie neighbouring princes to throw of his dependence upon the Master, and 
fittach himself to them. To alt these persuasions the poet was inexorable. 
In Don Juan he saw the beau ideal of a chivalrous and enlightened sovai^ign, 
and in the Master, all the illustrious qualities which combine to form the 
nobleman and the man of letters. There was a tie of a softer but of a more 
secret nature which bound Macias to the household of the Marquis de 
Villena, A beautiful orphan of the name of Isabella de Medina, shared 
with him and many others the protection of that nobleman. She was utteiiy 
friendless and portionless, but being related, although very distantly tq 
the Master, she ^vas treated with considerable respect and distinction by 
fU the household. Her participation in tiie noble blood of Villena, depen- 
dant although her circumstances were, r^dered it little less than madness in 
Macias to foster the passion which he fblt for her. He nevertheless snb? 
Initted hipiself to its iafluence; sought every omottunity for a private 
interview with her, and^ on one opcasion, disclosed to her the secret of his 
passdon, and had Ibe satisfaction of hearing from her own lips that it was 
returned with an ardour equal to his own. 

Hieir interviews now became frequent, although from prudential motives 
they kept them as secret as possible from the rest of the household. The 
heart or Macii^ b^tt with rapture, and his whole thoughts were turned to 
the project of escaping from the Master's palace and solemnixing tiieir 
nuptuals. One eveningj^ however, when the poet met his ' fair one at die 
accustomed hour in that part of the gardens of the palace which w^e appro- 
priated to her use, his pallid feu^e, the distraction of hb speech, and the 
cloud upon his brow denoted that 9oqie mfcvreaeen nusfortune had befallai 
fliem* 

** Dearest Macias** exclaimed Isabella^ as she letnmed tiie fervent 
pressure of his hand, ** what has happened. Tell me all, Dl news flies 
apace, and if I must hear it, let it be from the lips of my belpv^/' 

« We must part, Isabella," said the poet deqKmdingly, 

*^ Part I oh t never, never,** said Isabella. << It must not, shall not 
be. I will wander over the wide world with Macias. I will cast this palace 
lUid all its pleasures behind me, come weal or woe, come wealtl| or want^ I 
will Aare them all with thee.** 

<' Nay, we muii part,** said Macias, ^< but only for a time. A few 
months or weeks, or perchance davs,** and his features brightened as ha 
spake, '* wQl restore me to my Isabella.*^ 

^* DaySf and vreeks, and months,** said Isabella weeping. ^< Oh ! name 
not to me Tbne*s odious portions : Atey never disturbed my brain till now, 
for while thou wert near me, life seemed but one long day of happioesa 
and love,** 

*i Sweetest t*^ said Macias, '' dry these tears. To night does Don 
Alonso de Melendez leave this city to take the command of die army against 
the Moors, and the Master has recommended me to his notice, and to an 
honourable post under his command* I diaU retumi Isabdla^ aiid speedKlya 
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perduooe sibre wortliy of thy loye, with a D&me dii^Bgui^eii alike in h 
fMid in anus. ThQ Ma^tef may then, perhaps, nnil#«| 
be would now annihilate with his frowni and every 
itself to oar happiness may \^ removed for ever,^ 

Slender as was tha foundation upon which this wild hope rested (for 
die Master waa not ona whp was likely to grant that favour to military 
prowess which h# denied to ^tera|y fame), still it shed a ray of light upon 
(he darkened spuits of the lovers, and almost reconciled Isabella to the 
departure of her betrothed. At this moment the sound of a trumpet waa 
heard, which was the signal f^f th|i follo«rers of Qon Alonso to assemble 
round their leader. 

** I must away-^I must away," said Maoias. ^' Farewell, believed, 
thine am I whatever betides,'' and thou he added, ** art-p 

<« Thine— thine,'' she exclaimed, intertupting him ^* ft^r evari and for 
ever I" . 

These mutual vows they sealed upon each others lipa-«-a few hasty but 
fervent embraces were exchanged, and then the poet wrung the hand of his 
fair one, and disappeared through the wicket by which he had entered. 

Days, and weeks, and months rolled on, but neither Macias, or any 
tidings of him reached the ViDena Palace. At length the fatal intelligence 
arrived that the Moors had defeated the Spaniards in a great battle ; that 
Pon Alonso and many of his most distinguished associates were slain, and 
that the remainder had been compelled to lay down their arms, and were 
languishing in the prisons of Grenada. Of Macias no certain intelligence 
pould be obtained* He had been seen in the thickest of the fight performing 
prodigies of valour, and it was considered but too probable that he had shared 
the &te of his commandert When the lapse of time, without bringing any 
Information as to his fate, had in the opinion of all converted this probability 
into a certainty, Isabella saw no longer any necessity for keeping her secret, 
fmd revealed to the Master and to the household the passion which she had 
entertained for the unfortunate Macias. The Master chid and pardoned hef 
in the same breath, telling her that he scarcely knew how to lament th^ 
death even of so famous a poet, nnoe it had probably saved his fkmily nam^ 
from degredatioB and dishonour. He then added, thai her future welfare 
bad long occupied his thoughts, and that he had at length fixed upon % 
bridegroom who was her eqiud in birth^ and uriiose wealth was sufficient tq 
maintain her in suitable splendour. 

** Alas I Sir," she exclaimed, ^' ti^k not to me of nuptials and of 
bridegrooms* I have no heart to bestow ; it b buried in the grave of 
Macias. I have vowed myself ids for ever, and death itself shall not absolvq 
me from that vow." 

<* Girl," said the Marquis sternly, << talk not thus. Hiou art the finil 
|yf die blood of YiUena who ever dreamed of corrupting its pure stream fsim 
the veins of plebeians. The first too, male or female, who ever made un« 
manly waOing fof the dead, however beloved and however fiunous." 

^ I mourn not for the ignoble and the plebian," she replied." ** Hi^ 
vras the nobility of genius, more honourable than tfiat of blood — a nobility 
which will render the annals of our Castile illustrious, when the name of 
■umy a now haughty noble shall have sunk into fitthomless oblivion." 

Isabella had attacked the Marquis on the only point in which she 
knew that his prejudices were vulnerable. ** Child," he said, in an equally 
determined but moae softened tone, ** Castile may well be proud of the 
(ame and genius of Macias, Had he but gentle blood in his veins, his 
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dftfan to thy hand ahonldliaye been preferred to that of the noUest and A9 
wealthiest. Birt the eagle of the mountain crag must not mate herself with, 
the loiwly aigfatinjKale, aUhough his notes are sweet as the songs of Paradise. 
Hunk no more of Macias, or diink only that his grave has long closed over 
him. To-morrow Don Juan de Porama will crave an interview widi yon. 
Treat him as hb woith and dignity deserve, apd as you value yoor place is 
my favour.'' 

As the Master left her apartment, Isabella renewed her vows of eternal 
fidelity to Macias, be he living or be he dead. The next day Dob Juan de 
Porama soucht and obtained the interview which be desired. He was 
young, hancuome, accomplished — his passion was smcere— and Isabella 
could not hate him. A second interview took place, and she diought that 
had she never known Macias she might possibly have loved him. This was 
Btticldy followed by a third, and she remembeied that Macias was dead and 
tliat Don Juan was living. Pressed by the importunities of her knrer, 
impelled by the commands of the Master, and not forbidden, or if at all but 
feebly, by the dictates of her own heart, she at length held out her finger 
to the nuptial ring, «uid became the wife of Don Juan de Porama. 

Great and splendid were the jpreparations which were made at the 
Villena palace to celebrate this anqncious event, and on the evening of the 
day of its occurrence, all the apartments of that majestic pile were one blaze 
of splendour and magnificence. The tables groaned beneath the weight of 
the rarest wines, and the most delicious viands. All the rich and the noble 
of the kingdom were under the roof of the Marquis of Calatrava, and even 
tiie Monaroh himself deisned for a short time, to mix among the guests of 
his illustrious subject and relative. In the princiiMJ saloon were gathered 
together the bride and bridegroom, the Master, and the more distinguished 
of hb guests. Here the song and ihe dance delighted the ears and onployed 
the limbs of alL A celebn^Bd poet and minstrel was invited, who charmed 
his auditors by the exquisite style in which he sang and aooompanied himsetf 
OB the harp,— both scog and tune being of his own composition. He was 
seated on an elevated chair beneath a dais or canopy of state, and was by 
fiitr the most conspicuous person in the assemblv ; such were the honours 
which Villena, with all his aristocratic feeling deemed due to the duldren 
of genius. It was during one of the pauses of the dance diat tins poet, after 
trymg the strings of his instrument with more than his accustomed care, sang 
and played the following canzonet : — 

Bir Knight, heed not the the clamorous call 
From hUl, or from valley, or turreted hall ; 
Cease, holy Friar, cease for awhile 
The anthem that swells thro' the fretted aisle { 
Forrester bold, to the bugle's sound 
Listen no longer, tho' gaily wound ; 
But haste to the bridal, haste away, . 
Wh^re love's rebeck is tuned to a sweeter lay. 

n. 

Sir Knight, Sir Kinght, no lonser twine 
The laurel wreath o'er that bold brow of 
Friar, to-day from diy temples tear 
The ivy garland that sages wear ; 
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To-day bold Forester, ^ast aside 
Thy oak-leaf crown> the woodland's pride ; 
And bind round your brows the myrtle gay 
While the rebeck resounds love's sweetest lay. 

III. 

Sir Knight, urge not now the gallant steed 

O'er the plains which to honour and glory lead ; 

Friar forget thy order's tow. 

And pace not the gloomy cloisters now ; 

Chase no longer with bow and with q[iear, 

Forrester bold, the dappled deer ; 

But tread me a measure as light and gay 

As eyer kept time to the reb^k's lay. 

The applause which succeeded the poet's song was astounding, and the 
company of both sexes were standing up to comply with the mandate at ita 
conclusion, when a yoice at the other end of the room, of rayishing sweet- 
ness, but in a stem solemn tone warbled the following lines to the same tune. 

s 

Sir Knight, couch thy lance to humble the pride. 
Of the treacherous bridenoom, and fair false bride ; 
&oly Friar, I craye of wee 
Thy curse upon falsehood and perjury ; 
forester, truth to the woodlands is fled. 
Here fraud and inconstancy dwell instead ; 
Haste all from the bridal, naste away. 
Ere the rebeck is tuned to a sterner lay, 

The consternation which this unexpected incident occasioned was 
indescribable. All heard the yoice, but none could tell whence it proceeded. 
The company in general split into little parties, and each was inquiring of 
his neighbour what his neighbour was anxious to learn of him. The bride 
turned pale as death ; the bridegroom red as fire ; and the Master of Cala- 
traya was engaged in anxious whispering with those about him. At length 
Don Juan shaking off the stupor which ms surprise had occasioned, stood up 
and said : ** Let him, whomsoeyer he may be, who, contrary to the laws ot 
courtesY and honour has disturbed the peace of this fieur meeting, come 
forward if he dare, and meet the yengeance of die Knight of Porama." 

** That, dare I,^' said a yoice from the quarter of the room whence the 
song had proceeded, ** and will I do.^ 

A taU thin figure approached, enyeloped in a black cloak. The cloak 
was quickly thrown aside and exhibited a face well-kpown to all present 

^ Macias, Macias,^ exclaimed a hundred yoices, ** welcome, thrice 
welcome to Castile,^ The bride hid her face in her hands, and sunk into 
the arms of her attendants ; the bridegroom drew his sword, but his hand 
seemed paralysed with wonder ; the Master gazed yrith astonishment, and 
adyanced to meet his restored dependant, whik the poet descended from his 
seat as if anxious to resign it to one more worthy of occupying so distbguish* 
ed a station. 

'< Sir Knight of Porama,'' sud Macias, << I am here, and ready to 
defy thee with life and limb." 
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** No»** Mid Don Jnaii sh OTtt h ing kk'sword^ ** I war not with the soul 
of the peasants, but beware, malapert minatiel, beware, how you proToke 
the wrath of Juan de Porama." 

** I fear nought ; I will beware of nought but infamy and dishonour,^ 
retorted Macias : I claim the hand and heart of this fair damsel, plighted 
to me by a thousand sacred rows— confirmed by a thousand chaste embra-' 
ces — and remembered at least by one constant heart amidst battle aud 
amidst sickness — in famine and in captiyify^-4n the desert tffid on the wayd 
-^in suffering and in solitude, and here.'' 

** Patience, good Macias," said the Master of CahtraTBt^ *' and listed 
to the dictates of reason. Isabella is die wedded wife of my noble friend 
Don Juan : she thought you wete dead,-*«8he mourned for you, she wept for 
you — but Hearen has now joined thoae whom man must not put asunder^^ 

The words of the Master appeared to fall upon an nneonscioas dah 
Macias ffaxed wildly on all ahnind, first upon me speakerj then on tfie 
assembled crowds and then upon Isabella. A momentary stdhinesi dwelt 
npon his brow as he advanced towards the latter, but the state of weakneflU 
and suffi»ring in which he beheld her annihilated erery feeling in hb boeom 
bnt that of compassion. He gazed on her long and earnestly — large drops 
rolled down his temples— his knees tottered — and he gasped conviilsiTely* 
He leaned for a few moments against a marble pillar, and then, with a 
tiolent effort^ summoning all his strength he rushed from the room, and was 
lost to the eyes of the assembled multitude. 

The events of this night made a deep impression upon all who witnessed 
them, and formed the subject of Conversation for a long period among the 
inhabitants of the city. Don Juan resolved to remove nis bride from a 
neighbourhood which seemed dangerous to her peace and honour, and the next 
day, af^r taking a cordial leave of his entertainer, he carried her with him 
to his own maniu>n at Porama. Nothing more was heard ct Macias, although 
Ae strictest search was made for him from two different ouarters, and with 
very different motives. Don Juan, whose revenge coula be satisfied by 
nothing less than the blood of the person who had insulted him, had spies 
posted in every quarter where it was likely that his intended victim could 
be found. The Master, on the contrary, was anxious to do all in his power 
for the safety and protection of one whom he valued so highly, ana with 
emissaries yet more numerous, he dogged the footsteps of those employed by 
Don Juan for the purpose of rescuing Macias from their violence should 
tiiey discover his place of concealment. He especially kept watch in the 
the neighbourhooa of Porama, knowing the rash disposition of the poet, and 
fearing that he might even have the madness to appear in the vicinity of 
his enemy^s residence. 

The suspicion of the Master was well grounded, for Macias, although 
be contrived to keep himself effectually concealed^ was all this time in the 
neighbourhood of the place where ih$ object of hii pas»on resided* He 
anxiously watched for an opportunity of conversing with Isabella, but with- 
out success, he was not even able among the numerous lattices which sur- 
rounded the tnansion to discover that which shaded the chamber of his 
mistress. At length, one day, having watched Don Juan's departure {or a 
hunting party in the neighbourhood, he ventured boldly from hia hiding 
place, and took a fearless survey of the mansion* A lamce towards the 
east was half opened, and by it, he saw seated a female form, which his 
sanguine spirit mstantly eoiyeetnred to foe Isabella, He was not long in 
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doubt, for that low sweat voice, in whose tonea Us ear co«ld meter b* 
deceived, began to warble the following lines : — 

Love, like a bird bom in a cage 

In bondage gaily sings, 
Nor 9igh8 to rove, but prizes more 

His fetters than his wings, 

Macias instantly recognized in these lines the first stanza of a soot 
which he had presented to Isabella, He immediately took up the air anl 
sang the concluding stanza. 

Then do not strive tiiose chains to break i 

Tho' lighter than a feather^ 
They're twined so closely round the heart 

That both must break together,* 

He had scarcely begun to sing, when the lattice was thrown open* and 
Isabella appeared at it, her features betokening the utmost anxiety and alarm* 
With the finger of one hand pressed upon her lip, she appeared to einoiii 
him to silence, while she waived the other hastily, as though she urged him 
to begone. The inconsiderate bard, however, pwd no attention to her signs. 
The sight of her appeared to have completed his mental intoxication, and he 
concluded the song in a tone loud and bold enough to alarm the inmates of 
the mansion. Isabella, evidently in a state of the most distressing annety 
retired from the window, and scarcely had she dosed the lattice wh^ 
Macias beheld three armed men approadung the sp©t on which he stood. 
He now drew his weapon and waited their assault, Macias was no mean 
swordsman, and instantly disarmed the foremost of Ids ^ assailants. The 
other two, however, closed upon him, and continued to point their weapons 
at his breast with the most murderous perseverance. At every lunge the 
poet lost Mood, although by his courage and adroitness he warded off the» 
blows, which they aimed at his vitals. At length, however, faint and 
exhausted he was about to yield himself an easy prey, when he heard the 
trampling of horses in his rear. He sunk upon the ground, and was con- 
sdous, for a moment, that his assassms had ceased to attack him, haying 
other opponenU tojengage. Hb senses, however, staggered— all things 
appeared to reel around him — and at length he closed his eyes in a state of 
death-like insensibility. 

When he opened them once more he found himself stretched upon a 
conch, with bandages across hb head and breast. He endeavoured to raise 
himself to survey his apartment, but instantly sank back upon his pillow 
exhausted with the effort, ** Forbear, good Macias,'' said a voice at hit 
bed side, *' to try your strength too soon. Time and care will work your 
recovery^and in the interim be tranquil and be patient,** 

** Where am I T^ inquired the wondering poet, *^ and who are yon ^rho 
thus address me T 

** You are a captive,^ returned the other, '^tn the prison of A^oniHait 



^ The above ttansBS have afaready appeared in priaC^aadhafeaeqriredavtliisnot 
IMr o^ra IhND the beantllU maiic adapted to them by Mr, Hinfm nqr weisi h^wefer^ 
eiVaaVy fartended ftr the AMtkm idM they now Si^ 
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** Onoe more a pmoaer," sighed the bard. '^ Were not the dunfeonB 
of Grenada my habitation long enough ? But who/' he inquired again, 
** darei to confine me ? I am a subject of the King of Castile, and a 
soldier of the Cross. Has Don Jaan de Porama had die boldness to tend 
BMhere?^ 

** Not so/' answered the commonicatiTe gaoler, '* nor does he eres 
know the place of your confinement. You are sent here by order of the 
lord of this place, the Master of Calatraya, whose serrants rescued yoo 
ye st er d ay from the hands of assassins. He has placed you here as the 
safest asylum from the wrath of Don Juan, as well as bom your own mad 
and ungovernable passions.'' 

The intelligence which he thus receired was on the whole of a more 
satisfactory character than he had expected. He partook of a slight meal 
which he found provided at his bed side, and then exhausted nature once 
more gave way, and he sunk into a profound and unbroken slumber. 

When he awoke he found that his meal and his repose had greatly 
renovated his strength. He sat up in his bed, and contemplated the room 
in vrhich he was confined. It was a small square chamber, low roofed, 
and scarcely large enough for more than two persons to move about it at the 
same time. He crawled to the window which he found was not so lofty as the 
height of a man from the ground, but the strong iron bars by which it was 
guarded precluded the possibility of an escape. This window commanded a 
beautiful and extensive prospect. Innumerable vineyards bowing beneath 
the treasures with which tney were loaded, formed the foreground ; be- 
yond them rolled the broad waters of the Guadalquivir, while in the disttmce 
towered the lofty mountains of the Sierra Morena, behind which the soil 
was setting in unclouded magnificence. 

As the poet gazed upon this enchanting scene^ he perceived a horaeman 
muffled in a dark grey cloak, who passed and repassed his prison windows 
several times. At length he pauscMl, and after looking cautiously all around 
him, he drew close to the tne vrindow and unmuffled his face. Macias 
thought that he recognized his features. 

** Is it Diego I* he inquired, " surely no.** 

'< I am he, indeed Sir,'' returned the oth^» and your most lowly 
servant." 

** Nay, you serve the Lady de Porama ; cursed be those who made 
her take that name,** exclaimed Macias. 

** Even so," returned Diego, '* and it is in obedience to her bidding 
that I am here." 

Macias leaped eagerly on his feet, and gazed upon the speaker with 
almost frantic eagerness. Diego thrust a billet through the bars of the 
window, the seal of which the poet ha^y broke and read the following 
lines : — 

** To the bearer, dearest Macias, you are indebted for your life, for 
*' it was he who first observed your mad appearance beneath my lattice, 
*' and anticipating its consequence gave information to the Master's emissa- 
•* ries, and led them to your rescue. From him I have learned the place 
<« of your durance. 

<< ISABBIXA." 



Again, and agab, did the enr^»tured Macias piemse this ejMstle, 
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•carcely belieying the evidence of his senses. As often did he press it to 
his lips and cover it with kisses. Then turning towards Diego» he ex- 
daiHied : ** Thanks^ gallant and faithful servant, for the life which thou 
preserved yesterday — iad thanks, a thousand thanks for the blessed tidings 
which you have brought me to-day, and which renders that life, otherwise a 
worthless boon, a prize of inestimable value." 

Diego who had waited with exemplary patience while the poet acted 
all these extravagances, now suggested that it would be prudent for him to 
be gone as speedily as possible, and offered to be the bearer of any letter 
iiom Macias to his mistress. Macias, whose feelings could not be expressed 
in the sobriety of plain prose, hastily wrote the following lines, and coai* 
nutted them to the custody of Diego, who instantly put spurs to bii steed 
and was out of sight in a few moments. 

Mourn not, sweet maid, and do not try 

To rob me of my sorrow, 
Jt is the only friend whom I 
JIave left 'midst 'my captivity 

To bid n^y heart *' good-morrow.'' 

I would not chase him from my heart 

For he is Love's own brother. 
And each has leam'd his fellow's part 
So aptly that it is no mean art 

To know one from- the other. 

Thus Love will fold his arms, and moan 

And sigh, and weep like Sorrow ; 
And Sorrow has caught Love's soft tone» 
And mixed his arrows with his own. 

And learned his smile to borrow. 

Only one mark of difference they 

Preserve, which leaves them never ; 
That Love has wings and flies away. 
While Sorrow, once received, will stay. 

The soul's sad guest, for ever* 

Macias was now rapidly recovering his strength, and the gaoler who 
received orders to grant him every indulgence consistent with his safe custody, 
supplied him with books, a guitar, and materials for writing. Seated at lus 
window, enjoying the magnificent prospect which it commanded, and playing 
on his guitar some tune, to which he chaunted a song in praise of his mistress, 
Macias might be considered the least unfortunate of captives. Every evening 
too, about the hour of sunset, he perceived the horseman in the dark grey 
cloak approaching his window ; the cloak^as at first, when thrown i^de 
discovered the features of Diego ; ^d the billet thrust between the bani 
was ever filled with the most tender expressions of love and constancy from 
his Isabella. 

On one occasion, however, the appearance of Diego was delayed long 
beyond the accustomed hour. The shadows of -evening were descending 
from the mountains to the valley, and the Quadalquivir no longer sparkling 
in the sunbeams reminded him of its vicinity only by the munnuring of i^ 
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wares. At length he peroeired the wished for apparition of the dark grey 
cloak, and rose from hu seat to hail the mo w on ger of lore. 

** Welcome, good Diego" he exclaimed, '' although to nig^ yon hare 
tarried long. Where is the precioas epistle from my Isabella.'' 

** TiB here,'' eKclmmed a dreadfiil yoice, " take it, and ponder on the 
contents.'' 

Maciis ottered a dreadfol shriek, for he fek himself transfixed with a 
lance whidi the horseman had thrust through the bars of his dungeon* 
AMiough lumed at his breast it had only pierced his arm. The assaawn 
drew it back, and Maciai corered with Uood retreated to the other end of 
lis dungeon. 

** Traitor, coward," he exclaimed, ^ forbear this base adraatage. 
Would yon murder me in cold blood, a captiTe, and naarmed ?" 

** I came not to prate, minion," said the Knight of Porama, ** but to 
perform," and again he aimed his murderous lance at die bosom of his 
Tictim. 

The dungeon was not large enough to enable the unhappy Macias to 
escape from his enemy. The lanoe had now too well performed the purpose 
ef lum who bore it, and mortally wounded, and wallowing in his bloody 
Macias sunk upon the floor of his apartment. 

** My Tengeance is accomplished," shouted the inexorable Juan* 
^ Go and join your emissary, Diego, in the sliades below." 

** Coward, and muraerer," faintly, said the dying Macias, ** I 
die loyeV constant martyr, and future times, while they pity my doom 
win execrate the cold-blooded yillian who occadoned it. ** Isabella, 
Isabella," he added, ^ thine, thine, am I ; my latest breath shall be spent 
in a blessing upon Isabella." 

Thus with the name of his mistress upon his lips, expired the enamoured 
Macias. Don Juan listened at the dungeon window to assure himself that 
his vengeance was complete. With his uplifted spear ready to repeat its 
blow he listened to the convulsive sob — ^the painfully drawn breath — and, 
at length, to the deadly rattle which proclaimed the last weak effort of 
exhausted nature. Then, when all was silent as the grave, he turned his 
horse's head, and rode rapidly away in the direction of Porama. 

Great was the consternation at the Villena palace, and indeed through- 
out all Castile and Leon, when the fate of Macias was known. The first 
thought was vengeance upon his murderer. l%e Knight, however, had 
anticipated this purpose, and fled to the kingdom of Granada to the Moors. 
The Marquis de Villena had the unfortunate poet interred in the church of 
St. Catherine, at Arjonilla. All the most distinguished for rank and genius 
in Spain, followed his remains to the grave ; high-born and beautiful damsels 
strewed hb last sad resting place with Flowers ; poets threw into it copies 
of verses sacred to his memory, and an elegant marble tablet was erected 
over his tomb on which was inscribed thb epitaph, 

" Aqui Yacb 

'* MACIAS El £namorado«'* 

Men Ue$ Maekn the EmmomnJU 

H. N. 
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GONDOLIER SONGS. 



We detach from its place in the series of Goethe's Letters, which we shall 
continue in a subsequent part of this number, the following interesting 
description of the singing of the Venetian Gondolier's, in oider to make 
it a separate article on that subject. 

October 7. 
'^ I bespoke for yesterday eyening a specimen of the celebrated staging of 
the Gondoliers, who have been used to apply their own melodies to the 
yerses of Tasso and Ariosto. I say bespoke, for such singing is not a thing 
of common occurrence, but rather belongs to the departing traditions of past 
times. It was a fine clear moon-light night. One singer took his station in 
the prow, the other in the stem, and thus placed they be^i^an their melody, sing* 
ing a yerse alternately. This kind of song, of which Rousseau has given an 
account, holds a middle place between chorus and recitatiye. It goes on 
in a uniform progression without any marking of time ; the modulation is 
monotonous, except that in conformity with the yerse, it changes, as it were, 
key and measure by a kind of declamation ; but what I am about to say 
will best explain the nature and spirit of this mode of singing. 

** I shiul not inquire into the origin of this sort of melody ; it is sufficient 
to say, that it is conyenient enough for a lounging boatman whose fancy 
may excite him to make a song of any yerses whidi happen to be in his 
recollection. 

" A singer, who has a piercing yoice (for the common people are ex- 
tremely fond of force), makes hb song resound from the bank of a canal, 
a little island, or from a boat to as great a distance as he can ; his yoice 
extends along the brilliant and calm surface of the water. Another, who 
knows the air and the words hears him in the distance, and answers by the 
following yerse. The first singer replies by the third yerse, and thus they 
continue to act as echoes to each other, and to amuse themselyes during 
the night The farther distant the singers are from each other, the more 
agreeable is the melody. The true way to enjoy it is to place one's self 
between them. To siye me as high a gratification as possible, my singers 
landed on the bank of the Giudecca, and remoyed from each other along the 
canal. Being between them I walked first towards the one, then towards the 
other, always going away from him who was beginning to sing, and approaching 
the other who had finished his stanza. By this means I learned to feel the full 
effectof the melody. The yoice heard in the distance, piercesthe air with singu- 
lar accents ; they might be called plaintiye sounds, which, neyertheless do not 
express sorrow. No idea can be formed of the impression thus receiyed. 
The air moyes eyen to tears. I first attributed this emotion to the acciden- 
tal dispomtion of my mind, but one of the singers said to me^^E $mgolare^ 
eowkeqmd canto kUeneriscep e moUa piu quando epiu beneaniaio. He wished 
that I coold hear the women of the Lido, more particularly those of Mala- 
mocco and of Palestrina, who sing in the same manner, stanzas from Tasso. 
When their husbands or relatiyes are out at sea fishing, they are accustomed, 
he said, to sit down on the shore and make the air resound with their 
▼trices, imtil they are heard, by the boatmen, who reply to them. Thus 
they keep up a kind of musical oonyecsation at a great distance. Is not 
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this charming ? It may easily be coBceiTed, howeyer, that whea one it 
too near, there can be little pleasure in healing human Toices strnggUng 
with the sound of the waves ; but^ at a suitable distance, the aong, the mere 
dead letter of which only distracts the attention, becomes intelligible, and 
is conyeited into an affecting melody. It is the voice of a recluse, who, 
in the midst of his solitude, wishes to be heard by anothor, and loBgB tag 
hb reply .^ 

As Goethe refers to Rousseau, we translate from his Dieiimmmirt in 
Mtmque the article on the Venetian Melodies called Barcarolles. 

** Barcarolles — A kind of songs in the Venetian tongue, sang by 
the Gondoliers at Venice. Though the* Barcarolle airs are made lor tli^ 
people, and frequently composed by the Gondoliers themselves, they hare 
00 much melody and so agreeable an accent, that in every part of Italy the 
musicians tuke a pride in knowing and anging them. The ear and taste of 
the Gondoliers are improved by their gratuitous admission into the theatres ; 
so that they compose and sing their airs like men who, while acquainted widi 
the delicacies of music, still wish to preserve the simple and natural style of 
the Barcarolles. The words of these sonp are <Mten coarse like the con- 
versation of the persons who sing them ; but those vdio take pleasure in 
futhful pictures of manners, and who are, besides, fond of the Venetiaa 
dialect, soon become passionately fond of them, seduced by the beauties 
of the melody. Accordingly ample collections of them are made by 
amateurs. 

" Let us not forget to remark, to the glory of Tasso, that Ae greater 

5 art of the Gondoliers have got by heart considerable portions of his 
erusalem Delivered, that many of them know the whole, that they spend 
their summer nights in their boats singing it alternately from one boat to aother, 
that die Poem of Tasso is, most assuredly, a fine Barcarolle, that before him 
■o poet, except Homer, ever was so sung, and that since him no other epic 
Poem has had the same honour.*^ 

This extract from Rousseau is, like many other articles in his Dictionary, 
■ot perfectly satisfactory. It is probable that Goethe had not a distinct 
tecollection of the article when he referred to it, for Rousseau does not 
appear to describe the same kind of thing ; as he says nothing of that cha- 
racteristic feature, the absence of time, which Goethe observed in the 
Gondolier Song he heard. Some melodies, said to be sung by Venetiaa 
boatmen, have lately become popular in this country ; but, as far as we 
recollect, they have all a regularly marked time, if we can obtain any 
airs of the kind mentioned by Goethe^ we shall insert some specimens of 
tk^m in the Parthenon* 



V 



DAS VERLORNE PARADIES: 

BY F. SCHNEIBEB. 

Frederick Schneider, Chapel Master to the Duke oi Anhalt 
Dessan, has, for some time been eminent in Germany as a composer of 
Church Music. Within the last two or three years he ras modnced no less 
than three Oratorios. The two first, which were tatkled Daa Wdtgeticht 
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(tlie Last Judgment) and Die Sundfluth (The Deluge), have both 
been received with singular succesar in various parts of Germany. Da9 
Yerlome Paradies (Paradise Lost), Schneider's last work, is described in 
terms of high eulogy by those who have heard it performed. The 
music has not yet been published ; but we have obtained a copy of on^ 
of the Chonisses, arranged with a Piano Forte accompaniment by the 
€k>mposer, and we print it in the present number of the Parthenon. It is 
ttccoanted one of the finest portions of Schneider's composition, and its 
merit, no less than its rarity wiU, we are convinced, recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. 

The same communication which put us in possession of the music, has 
also conveyed to us some general remarks on the Oratorio^ the accuracy of 
which may be relied on. 

At the commencement of the Oratorio, the work of Creation is sup- 
posed to be completed ; Adam is saluted by the Archangels, and the return 
of the Creator to Heaven is celebrated by a Chorus. The Archangel, 
Raphael, warns Adam and Eve against the fallen Angels, whose history he 
relates. Here several Choruses of Angels occur, one of which closes with 
a magnificent fiigue. Adam and Eve offer up thanks, and again receive 
admonitions from the Archangels. Another fugated Chorus is sung, which 
is remarkable for the beanty of its moiivo. This would hare been an 
appropriate point for the conclusion of the first part of the Oratorio, >^hich, 
however, the composeer has protracted for the purpose of introducing a 
Cfaoms of Angels, which is supposed to be sung to Adam and Eve sleeping.* 

The Second Part of the Oratorio relates to 

** Mau^s first diBobedience,and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree^ whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden.'' 

The Infernal Spirits manifest their envy and vexation on beholding the 
beanty of the newly-created earth. Adam and Eve rejoice in their hap- 
piness, and are joined by the songs of the Angels. Eve expresses her 
curiosity to taste the fruit of the forbidden tree, and the Infernal Spirits 
mng a Chorus, in which they urge her to violate the command of Heaven. 
At lenffth she yields to the temptation. The Angels, in a Chorus deplore her 
&U ; Adam becomes acquainted vrith her error in which he himself soon 
participates. A double Chorus is sung between the Infernal Spirits 
and tne Angels ; the former exulting in the fall of man, while the 
latter deplore it. This Chorus, which coBcludes the second part, ends vnth 
a fugue. 

The Third Part opens vnth a Chorus of interceding Angels. The fallen 
Mortals express repentance for their sinful disobedience, and the Infernal 
Spirits, in a Chorus describe the tormenting punishments which they them- 
selves endure. Adam and Eve then pray for mercy, but the Archangel 
Michael orders them to leave Paradise. A Chorus of Angels ensues, 
followed by a Quartette of the Archangels, with a Chorus in praise of the 
justice and mercy of Gk>d« Adam and Eve sing a Duet, in which they 

* This pieee we sabjoln. 
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lament their transgression ; they are consoled by Uriel, and the third part 
ends with a fugated Chorus. 

The two last parts of the Oratorio equal in beauty those which precede 
them, while, at the same time, they possess die merit of being less diffuse. 
But that prolixity which, at the commencement of the Oratorio, ternb 
materially to injure the effect of the music, must not be wholly attributed 
to the composer. The text, which is the production of the late M. Deraarfes, 
exhibits a lamentable want of precision, and this unfortunately is not its 
only fault The language is, for the most part, ffat and prosaic, and the 
Tersification, in many instances, imperfect ; and though it is but just to add 
that it here «uid there presents some redeeming qualities, it is certain that 
both text and music might be materially improved by judicious abridgement. 

Schneider has, however, treated the choruses and fu^es in a truly maslarly 
style. He has preserved the purest nmplicity in composition with profound 
ncientific skill, and in this respect his style closely approximates to that of die 
great Handel. It has been suggested that Schneiaer might have improved 
his Oratorio by setting all his Choruses of Angels for soprano voices exdu' 
sively. This would, no doubt, have produced a highly novel and impressive 
effect, though the beauty of the harmonic ccnnbinations would have been 
less palpable than when performed, as they now are, by voices of four dif- 
ferent degrees of pitch, namely — soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. The 
Choruses of the Infernal S{Mrits are all set for alto, tenor, and bass. The 
soli, which are throughout admirably managed, are in some instances remar- 
kable for simple beauty, and in others for bold originality. As one of the 
finest specimens in the latter class, we may quote Michael's recitative in the 
third part, *^ Adam ! where art thou.'' 

One of the most striking characteristics of this new composition is its 
air of finished uniformity as a whole, while its details present aU the contrast 
and variety which the subject naturally demands. In short, ** Paradise 
Lost** may Justly be ranked among some af the best productions in the grand 
and difficult class of compontion to which it belongs, and it bids fair to 
augment, in no inconsiderable degree, the reputation which Schneid^ is 
rapidly acquiring. 

For the German words of the Chorus we have substituted English, in 
which adaptation to the music is all that has been aimed at ; and diat 
being their only merit (if it be attained) renders them more like the originaL 
Nothing indeed can be more trifling than the German words, which we 
however insert, lest we should be suspected of tradmcmg instead 
irantiating, and to give our readers the opportunity of preferring them, if 
they chuse, for singing. 

Schlummere, seliges Paar, 

Wie nie eines noch war I 

Und in des Himmels heiligen Raum, 

Fiihre dich jetso ein frommer Traum* 

Schlummere , seliges Paar t 

Sicher vor jeder Gefahr, 

Strebst du, zufirieden mit deinem GescUck, 

Niemals nach hdherem WiMen and Ghick. 
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CHORUS OF ANGELS, 

FROU « PARADISE LOST,^ 
AN OUATOBIO, »tF. SCHNEIDER. 
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fHE GRECIAN DAUGHTER. 

BY RUBENS. 

This prison scene — of an old man half naked and chained^ ly^V <^ ^ 
t>ed of straw, with a young woman on her knees beside him presenting her 
breast to him, and drawing his head towards her as if he were a child — ^brings 
imn^iatel J to recoll^tion the ancient story of the daughter who thus saTed 
her father, condemned to die of hunger. Shci who displayed this iBxtraor-^ 
dinary trait of affection and duty, is usually called the Grecian Daughter^ 
though, we believe, it would be very difficiut to fix either the locally or 
the epoch of the incident. It is one of those stories of filial piety which 
antiquity has handed down to us, and it may be regarded as a fit companioa 
to that of iEneas, rescuing his fkther from the flames. 

Valerius Maximus» who alludes to the transaction, does not state where it 
oocorred, nor does he say what the crime of the father, whom he calls Cimon^ 
was. Pliny mentions a trait of the same nature, but his information on the 
subject is also very scantr. A picture, representing the story, was placed in 
the Temple of Piety, at Kome. ^ 

This work of Rubens is the property of the Emperor of Rnsst%^ It is 
6Z(}Qisitely painted. Nothing can exceed the expression of tefll^mess 
which he has given to the fenude figure. 



A sentiment of satisfaction see: 
becinning to reanimate the languid and despairing countena^ice of the 
fawer. The whole is deeply pathetic and impressive. It is one of the finest 
pieces which Rubens ever painted, and is, by many, considered the principal 
ornament of the Russian Imperial Gallery. 

Below an engraving of this picture, by Van Caukerken, the following 
verses were inscribed : 

Discite q^ii sit amor, lactat pia gnata parentem 
Qnem miserenda fames et fera vincla premunt, 
Tantus amor, fertur, vitam meruise Cunone ; 
Sicque fuit patri filia parens. 



THE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, 

on 
A SOLDIER'S FQRTUNE. 

A TALE FROM THE ITALIAN. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

^ For, as I am oondemned, ny naked swoid 
Stands tnr me Uke a hatdmient^ snlf heM 
To ihofw I WM asoUler r 

Thb bonr was past, within which the Countess Rozdli^ according to 
promise, should have sent some token of farewell kindness to her lover ; and 
ttie latter, contrary to his mistress' command, still lingered about the south 
wing of die diatean^ in which her apartments were sitnaled ; hoping that 

S P 
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•OBM dumoe, or .change of reaolatioo, might yet give him an opportanity of 
ooiiTeniiig with hw again. But in Tain it was that he, by turns, beset 
every window ; the lattices indeed were op^n ; but the bihids drawn closelT 
frowned upon his hopes. When, at length, tired of watching beyond aU 
Mtkincey he adventurod a toudi on his guitar, the third symphony brought 
iaoiniha to the casement ; but it was only to shake her head at him vnth 
as osciUatkm diat carried demur in every nod, and to make motions witii 
^olh bands at onoe that he snould go about his business. The Chevalier 
did retke upon thb last intimation ; for ^ere is a point at n^ch even 
a lover may swfMet that he grows troublescmie. — ** It is enough," said he, 
witfi a bitter smile, ap he turned from the chateau.—'* Pednllo, prepare 
tor our dejpwtnre I Oh, woman," he contbued, ** woman, prompt ever as 
yonr own looking-glass to receive impressions— still like Uiat looking-glass-^ 
woe to him who tr«sls ye ; it is the last impression only that ever je 
Mtain I** 

^* The preparation 4br onr departure is soon made my Lord,** ,saSl 
Pedrillo, ** we are now just i^ the southern extremity of the inclosnrea. 
Yonder lies the door, and we have nottiin^ to do, I believe, but to wa& 
ont. But surely-— the hour is barely expired — ^your Lordship wiU not quit 
*<his place without waiting for the Countess's message. If we go as we are, 
ny jLord, where are we to go to ? we shall leave ourselves vrithont a 
Uding {rface on eardi, or |l billing to help us to one. WhUe, with temper only 
and resolution, if we get this promised supply of money, we may still hoH 
jDut tiH fate grows tired of persecuting us, and our broken fortunes tum^ 
perhaps, to mending;'' 

** To mending l** rqdied Silvino suUeidy, ^ as I am concerned, say 
father to destruction ; for th^re wiU be little bitterness left now in such a 
ccmsummation, as it is in reason the only one I can 4ook for. I tell yon 
again Pedrillo, for me, that I would rather die a thousand deaths than owe 
the slightest favour to the Countess Rozelli. But £cf yon, good fellow," 
he continued in a milder tone, ** you need have no sudi feeling ; stay, 
therefore, and profit by what I rerose. Consult your own safety ; mine is 
past even caring for. If ever you rejoin my family, tell them I charged they 
should provide for thee. And so take thy master's last thanks ; commend me 
to my lady, if thou see'st her ; live faithfully, be fortunate, and farewell, 
good Pe<&iUo !" 

If ever any thing like attachment, superadded to duty or obedience, 
may be expected from a servant to his master, we should look for it i^diere 
the latter is a bachelor and a soldier. For between the tastes and habits of 
men of the same age and estate in life, however different their vrorldly 
honours or condition, there will generally exist a sort of affinitv, which goes 
frur to engender friendship and affection. Pedrillo's principles, strictly 
analyzed, bore hard upon that latitudinarian character, which a scrupulous 
christian— or perhaps any person who was very scrupulous^— could scarcely 
have called honest ; and yet, out i>t the effect of sheer love, it would have 
oost him a greater effort to have deserted his Captain now in peril, than to 
have followed him— ^pi^ of hard words And anrears ot wages — in danger or 
difficulties through the world. Meantime, A» poor n^ue wept— entreated — 
protested. In the midst of his grief, he had nigh run mad for joy to see Jacintha 
at last, stealing through the shrubbery to the appointed meeting place. But 
•till, upon the main question of accepting the Countess's money, the Chevafier'^ 
resolution remained unmoved. Apd, unable to get away prior to the active 
waiting maid's approach, he had aetu^y twice spoken to her« once to pretest 
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that he ** would not receive a sequin 1" and, again, to utter an ejaculatioa 
of something like surprise, when he heard that she '* had not brought m 
sequin to offer him ;'' before he perceived — such is the blindness of lovers, 
and such the dangers of precipitancy-*-that the person he was talking to 
had a conmanion, and, that that companion was her mistress. 

The Countess's eyes told, at a glance, that she had been weeping ; but 
diere was no encouragement, no change of purpose, disclosed in them, fisr 
all that. She was dre^ed, not as when Silvino had seen her but an hour befofS^ 
nor as at their first meeting in the unlucky walk of cynresses, but wrapped 
in a cloak and hat, as if for some intended airing abroaoi or present travel i 
and her countenance, though ruffled, bore less the character of sadness. Hum 
that most provoking expression of *' purpose'' — ** business" — ** matter to coiH 
dude," and '* no leisure (or disposition) to dispute of trifles" — ^which, more 
than ^e direst frowns of scorn or of severibr, disheartens any man who would 
address a woman in the way of passion. In that face the Chevalier saw aa 
glimpse of hope. It was a face to give an order to an upholsterer with— not 
to telk of love ; and he turned from the ladv with a filing* of provocatioa 
roused almost into hatred ; it was a feeling under which he could have beaten 
her on the spot with a}l his heart and soul, if such a proceeding would have 
answered any purpose, or been consonant to the forms of tolerable society ;- 
and, even as matters stood, it was within a hairs-breath, at the ustaiit, of 
making him swear to renounce her presence for ever — subject to the casualt]^ 
of having to retract that oath within the next five minutes, and perhaps iMte 
his tongue off for having pronounced it. 

But the Countess spoke, and her lover paused, for if it be a* task som^ 
times to ^' mateh the features to the tongue," there are cases in which tlia 
tongue — traitor in turn to all sides — is foremost to act the part of a betrayer* 
*' Silvino !" she said, making an effort, but an unsuccessntl one, to conquer 
that unsteadiness of tone, which alone, in the then state of her hearai^e 
feelings, gave him patience to listen to her — ** Silvino, do not diun me, I 
entreat you, it is but for a few moments, one word is all I have to say. I 
have relied fiiUy upon your promise to quit this neighbourhood, to lea^* 
me, and I was going abroad to spare the possibility of this second inter- 
view; but I feared-'^and here her Ladvship's voice grew timnuloos as- 
she drew a small silken pocket-case from her oosom,***'* X feared that jovat 
piide might reject this trifle, if offered by the hand of a domestio* Take 
It from me Silvino," she continued, weeping, in de^te of her utmosf 
exertion, *' worthless as it b, and beneadi yoUr acoepttmce, it b all that 
with honour I can givid. Take it, and let me hear onlj, tfuroug^ alqf 
meaiis that you are sate ; — and, harshly as you now thinl^of me^with' that 
knowlege, I shall be happy." 

It needed scarce the second word spoken hj Uft miBtresB> and all»the 
anger of the Chevalier had vanished ; but grief, and dee|^ perplexity^ and 
passion, still swelled in his heart, and almost choaked his uttertmce.^ The 
parties were alone ; for the quick wit of the Counters bad soMestod to her^ 
in case of Vivaldi's continued obsUnlKiy, the posribilit]^ of enndiinf hki by 
tampering with Pediillo— and Jaeiatha aoeoroinglv undtt her direoioiis'hei* 
drfeiwn that exodleat individual aside-^who needed no vecy violent taai^etliiy 
with, where the object was to fill his pockets. Bui Silvino Miadied fifiil p tof 
an instinetive repugnarfoe to do the act which wee to put an end to ejfr his 
hopes, fought up against Aat coposito iHipulse,irfuoh diwosss ar bmb alwaye 
to yieU 16 any tiibgv oT every (hui|, tAeo peMMllysottMsd byhinHslNM, 
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Nerer, Madam I'' he replied, recmliog tnm her pfofibfed gift, ** mewBt, 

Ion hare mimudged mj passioii ; and now yon misUke my character. I 
are remainea here, thus hmgy perhaps from the weakness of desiring to see 
ou once again ; but certainly from no mothre ever to recoTe ysvr (Parity* 
or the time at which the aid yon offer cooid eren have formed a temptatios 
to me is past. Cast off by those whom alone I love, what can I fear from 
the keenest vengeance of my enemies 7 I was not always mad, I was noi 
always wild and profligate ; had I never known yon, I never had falles into 
my present peril. But, for my life now, it is no longer worth defending, 
and, if ever 1 have strived for it — ^far less appeared to set a value ofr— 4t was 
only because I trusted too blindly to your love and your sincerity, and hoped 
still, in some day like this, that I might devote it to your service.* 

The Qountess accused her lover of pride, of wilfulnesa, of injustice ; 
maintaining her own fortitude all the while as well as die migh t . 4 i s s, thMi|^ 
she guessed her object one way secure through the minislry of PedriUo^ 
▼et, naving made the other offer, it was difficult to get away without obtaining 
Its acceptance. The Chevilier meanwhile can^t her hands in his, as she stiH 
pressed the packet upon him, ** Eugenia !'' said he, ^* I am a b^^gar, bat of 
a hiffher orcler, and more importunate than you imagine.'' But, as the Tery 
devil, and the Marquis Migrano's crinkum-crankum style of gardening would 
have it, just as the Captfun was on hb knees, most passionatdy kisrair her 
UAyMp>, finger., and^ber Ladyship wu gUn^^tiJ^fsooA^J^^^ 
protesting they should not be kissed any more, a footstep close at hand, 
alarmed the disputants ; and the lady, looking suddenly round, to her in- 
expressible horror beheld Signer Terratinto— breathless with haste or alarm, 
or perhaps, indeed, only with virtuous confrision ; for he had evidently 
arrived just in time to lose no material part of what vras passing. 

*< JKise Chevalier, for shame !'' exclaimed the Countess, ready to sink 
with anger and confrision. f' This person,^ she continued, endeavooring 
to collect herself, and addressing T^rratinto, <' has a request, a petition to 
the Marquis — ^which I will get you Sir, if you please, to attend to.'' — -Hie 
ffiemma was certainly the most unpleasant in all the worid. 

*' Your Ladyship's pardon, but the Captain's ExceUency hi known to 
me" stammered out the Steward — ^which had the effect of makmg the dilemmi^ 
Just ten times worse than it was before. 

** Then leave this place instantly Sir,'' cried the Chevalier, who saw 
that concealment was hopeless, <' if you value my frivour.'^ 

** My Lord, my Lord,^ replied the Steward, ** Nay, I moat speak, 
and you must give me time to recover myself. It b your Lordship who 
must leave this place instantly, for your life is in danger, wai I am mined km 
only having assisted you." 

** The Chevalier's life,'' her Ladphip was startled rather out of the 
nketies, ** is not in present danger I trust, good Terratinto 7" she exclaimed. 

** In what danger, and where is my aervant— ?what is it that ban 
happened Terratbto 7^- ad^ed the Captain. 

Tlie appearance of PedriUo solved die mystery in less time fiur than it 
would have taken the terrified Bailiff to have explained it. ** We ar« 
lost I" he cried, rushing in, followed by Jacmtha. ^^ It is dl over, my Lord. 
The Chateau b frill of soldiers." 

Questions now came too rapidly for answers^ and every one-— as theis 
were too many — was, of course, repotted twenty times over. 

^ Of what soldieiB do you speak, in Heayea'a name I" asked t^ 
Coontei*. 
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** A party in search of spies and deserters, if your^ I^yship pleases,** 
sobbed Jactntba. 

^ 'Ave tbey of onr rerimeiit T said the Captainr 

<< They are not," replied Pedrillo, ** but they'll examine as. Half the 
Bervants in the house faAre been paraded, and the roll called already.'' 

** If this danger which I scarcely comprehend, is so sudden then,** cri^ 
the Countess, *' for all our sakes, Silvino, do as I desired at once, take this 
packet, and saye youifself. Begone." 

<* It is too late to fly,'' groaned Pedrillo* ** They are here, flight now 
is hopeless V* 

*^ Not if yojk could reach the. rirer, surely," said Jacintha i and my 
Lady's carriage is here ready at the gate." 

** I tell you no," cried Pedrillo, ** it is impossible — my Uncle under* ' 
stands it all* We haye no passport : we shall be stopped and hanged, go 
which way we will." 

** Terratitttat" exclaimed the Countess in serious alarm, *^ Is thb 
tioe ? Is a passport so absolutely necessary ; are there no possible means 
of obtaining one i" Silvino continued she passionately, ** why will you not 
answer t" for the Chevalier, who saw the difficulty and the hopelessness of 
alljremedy, had enough to occupy his thoughts without discussion. ** Will 
iron stay here and mti^e no effort, or do you labour to work out your ovm 
destructioB, for the poor unworthy triumph of inflicting wretchedness 
upon me." 

** There are no means of procuring a passport Eugenia — no hopes,** 
replied the Captain firmly ; ** and wiUiout one, I doubt there b smsJl 
chance— -(no chance at all, wept Pedrillo)-— of our escaping." '* But, for 
ni3rself," he continued, taking the Countesses hand tenderly, but respectfully, 
and half supporting her as he spoke, " we talked of this you know but a 
moment since ; and did I not say that you had given me a charm to meet 
the danger lightly? One sacrifice, I trust, will satisfy justice. My poor 
follower here, as well as this old man, who has as^ted us, must be saved 
from harm* And now give me this packet which you offered, or what else 
you will, but upon any terms, bid me quickly farewell and leave me ; for 
wkaX is to happen must not happen here ; nor, if it is to be of evil — Eugenia 
for worlds, wiiatever you think of me — would I have you witness it." 

The roll of a distant drum rung like a death knell in the ears of tho 
whole groupe as the Chevalier conduded* '* They are at hand/' he cried, 
** Once more, Eag^a, farewell ;" 

The Conntess shuddered, but she signed to the Chevalier to stay. ** Will 
ttoi a bribe serve 7" she cried*^ ^ f A thousand sequins ! Is it not possible to 
counterfeit such a paper as this passport 7" The steward shook hb head. 

** There u a passport," continued her Ladyship after a pause, and in 
a Toiee soaicdy audible firom deep emotion—*' It is that with which the 
Jadge, the Count Itoselli, was travelling — -— ^,'' 

** Blessed lady," exclaimed Jacintha, in a transport of joy, ** that 
your Ladydiip means— it is above in the etcrilotre— with which my Lord was 
travelling when he died." 

The last few words of the sentence sounded like a reproof of the tone in 
which the remamder had been uttered ; %nd a deep silence followed, which, 
painful as it was I none cared to interrupt or break. Another long roll 
of the distant drum did break it. The Countess glanced her eye round 
the circle rapidly, it met no look except Silvino's, every other eye was on 
^ earthy tnd every theek was pale* In that look there was neither re« 
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pRwdi lor aolieitetioa ; btt — the C^matots beekoned har miid iHm «Btr- 
g«Bcy WM too dreadful — it was impoiBible to aee her hnrer die* 

** Aad the — the robea that we taw this nomug ia the cabi»et»shall I 
faring then too, sy ladyT' whispered Jaciatha. 

The Lady turned upon the questioner— was Aejert od widi T 
^ It isbecauae TOOT Lady8hip-"-beoause these gaidenertd rca s e g^ with the 
title of a Judge, will nerer paaa.'^ 

The reprioTe comes not at all that co io s too late. Silvino's tfcanint tn 
the Counten, began when Jaciatha and Pediillo departed, were yet a»« 
finished at their return* They brought intelligence that the beatbig of the 
drums was occasioned I^ the arrival ot a new Commnndmg (Mio» eome 
Baron, whose name Jacmtiia had forgotten, or not albwed hen^ time t» 
inquire. But within twentjr seconds 6om that time, by the wtiting mai& 
asristance, joined to that of Terratinto, Pedrillo, and the Captain, a n— 
outwardly conyerted into a Judge of Assice, or some dignitsry of Ant 
desorijption, and his Clerk« Disguises which howcvct suddenly their 
adoption had been determimed on— cirenmstances afterwards shewed Ihs]^ 
had not assumed one moment earlier than was expetient; 



CHAPTER XIV. 

^ Tbsitrong^rtiietliMsltiidffNiBetpieoA 
No trick of Umiiiie Wad hfaB f—« fi* wife 
Hm a fall.— Thif t htfd tt prcnalBe r 

Thk CheyaMer ViTaldi, wrapped extemporaneouily, in u robe of 
Telret, trimmed with ermine, a^d invested with that identi^ cap of state 
which had been wont so often to terrify rogues, rather than aid tlma in their 
ill deyices, waited while Pedrillo, equippM with a cocked hat, surmomrting 
a wig that resembled nothing in the world so nmch asabediiye» onbarred the 
southern gate of the Migiano demense, without which the CSountess Roaelli'is 
carriage was in attendmioe. Her Ladyship, in person, still nomained, to 
secure the masqueradeis in their flight ; for, wiumot such a neience, her 
own coachman and footman would^mestlikelyy have ran vntsj uom them an 
goblins, or apprehended thentas imposters. And strangely buffetted in mind, 
between love, and the misdoubt of im untimely eno — a sense as renaided 
the Countess, of the delicaey of his rituation> and, as regmded himsw <^ ilr 
ludiciDus no m t he Chevalier had sworn a Aousand bleerings and fiimwella 
to his mistress {who wiAed him gone, though it were only that she 
might get rid of the oonfiision and provocation of being cklUgoi to fook 
at him), and was gathering up his courage actually to dqpart^— Mat- 
ters were lust in this conclusive porition— the enles taLmg their &Bt 
pace towards an overt-act of self deportatioa>-*-PedriUo marshalling the 
way they were to go, and Terratinto wonderuqf how he mould come off 
lifter they were g0ne«-«fw(iM the eooentria BMididatiens of an Iridi plaawty ^m 
fOBiething about 

^ As I went to Mondeer, wiAmy Irnitel of beer, 
I met wilh sweet Peggy » whose beanty was dean'* 

lokd 80 forth, seemingly warbled about rix yards off, grated upon ihe ears' of 
^e party ; and the next moment, trilling a most delicate dionm of 

*^ Ratting a roo-re-roo-re-roo P 
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fn exact linM to aftdl ifairty-iiKili step, whiofa at the appeataiice of so tautf 
fltrangeis, however he brought up suddenly into a ** Haltf^Tound a comer, 
fcradLen by hb guide Dr. GrenouiUe, and strolling at large to seek whom he 
might derour, came the quondam graduate of Dublin CoHege, and present 
Commander of FusHeers, Mqor l^elim Mc. Mullinoch Roderick Bhinder- 
bog (yiUfej. 

The rencontre was unexjpected on both sides ; but die Major was a 
eitisen of the world, and paid ois compliments extempore with a very tolerable 
all^— *< Upon my conscience. Ladies and Gentlemen/' said be, bowing a 
BiiKtary bow, stiff raAer, but extremely courteous, <' but my excellent host 
Ihe Marquis is pleased to heap too mudi upon ibe modesty of the mUitary 
profesoon ; for though a soldier and an Irishman may be concluded M» 
to introduce hhnself any where, how the deuce can he introduce himself 
when he does'nt know who it is that he has to introduoe himself to ?*' 

This address, amounted to a question, which in many cases it is easier 
to ask tfian to answer. The Cheyalier doubted, if he spoke, whether he 
should speak like a Judee, and had a great disinclination to speak at alK 
^erratinto, in virtue of his office, and in a cold sweat, for fear the Major 
should happen to know that the person who was going to be mesented to 
him had oeen dead three months, did get out that " the Honourable 
Maior** (whose name he did not yentnre to pronounce), was addressing 
** The Count, Judge Radamanthus Roielli*'' By that time the Chevar 
lier mustered nerre enough to concoct the ringle sentence, meant to 
corer his retreat— -His ^ inmiediate departure from the Chateau'' — in 
fiict, his *' coach being waiting at that moment''-— had prevented his 
eounn, probably from ^* thinking a formal introduction necessary" — how* 
ever he must personally regret any circumstance that prevented *" his im- 
proving his acqaintance with Mi^ O'liffey,'* But he who holds the stirrup. 
Is not vet in the saddle, ** Your Excellem^s coach is at the gate," delivered 
I^edrillo, making a leg : but— ^'' Odi tiien I let it stay there just as much 
iiinje lon^ as Us Lordship misht order yourself to lie hanged in, good 
luck to mm my jewd," repued U» Major. ^* Upon my honour," oontmued 
be, ** I ought to apologise for not being aware at once of your Lordship's 
taitk«* ^ I beg Major you will use no formalities." ^ Och I its only 
because I was never in a Court of Justice in all my life, except once when 
I was taken tfiere against my will. But, as ludc will have it, I have the 
honour to meet your Lordship in tihe very nick of time. We have a new 
Commandant just tiiis very hour app<Nnted to thb district, and, as you are 
travelKi^, if s odds if you woula have gone five miles any way without 
being stuped, because the Colonel or myself had not surveyed your pass* 
port. But no w *-^ ! feel Ae greatest pleasure that I happened to pop in your 
war (and sure the Marquis might nave known this and sent me to you) 
berore your entbe departure— if youll shew me the paper now, I'll counter* 
sign it at once, and so q>are you all future examination or bconvenience." 

AH parties, except the tramer of this proposition—as not unfrequentl^ 
1mppene--wi8hed liim who devised it at the devil. The Countess Roz^Ui, 
had answered tfie Mdor's first salute by a distant inclination, and she 
stiH remained abof, with h^ trnvtmie; ashamed of the sacrifice she was 
makings and vet trembling lest some new accident should render it of no 
vprpose. Silvmo longed tp adventure hap-hazard, some claim to exemptipfli 
uom scrutiny , on the score of hb rank or place; but then to commit any mis- 
take^ asrfl in die person of one who coaldlmrdly by possibility be mistaken, it 
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too nuKdilo nm the chance of. — ** The paaq>ort, Pedrfllo— I Bean Roda- 
iigo-*-yoa haye it 1" demanded the ChevalieE at length } seeing no loe|^lioie U^ 
hack out at, ** Your Lordship's passport is — ^your Lordship haa it in the 
mard of your Lordship's robe, ' replied Pedrillo, directed by Jaeintha*s eye» 
ior, as yet» he had never seen it. '* If he finds the date, that will ruin ail I" 
•1 claimed the Countees, i^hose situation of perplexity was really pitiable ; 
but, as the Major had no cround for suspicion, he did not look at the date, 
and he found enough at last to disconcert her Ladyship, without going into 
•ttch particulanty. 

Maior O'Liffiy unfolded the parchment, the Chevalier looking over 
lus shoulder^ " Nmrnine Lmdovici Tertiiy* these forms my Lord are, m my 
■und, Tery useless ; but your Lavryers that make them — ^thaf s one conaol&- 
tion— are forced to abide by them* ** Namime, Lmdovici — Dei Graiim — 
gigfuUa ei iigillata 



** Will you allow me to read Major, if the Latin form is at all inconve- 
aient?" inteiposed Yiyaldi ; who, to get the paper into his own hands, would 
haya undertsJien the explanation of Gaelic." 

** Inconvanient — and to a Bachelor pf Arts in Trinity College 
Dublin ? — sure your Lordship is jesting I The very dogs that are bom in 
that place qMike Latin, my Lord,** returned the Major. 

-I meant merely that our ItalUn style," said the ChevaUer, " might 
confuse . 



** Och I the deril a bit ! and indeed if your Lordship was wishing to 
hear any language in the wide world-— dead or living, past, present, or to 
come — spoken in its real purity, especially English, its to I>ttDlin, just little 
Dublin, and no where else, you must come. * Let pass freely,' — um — um — 
'All assistance in case of need,' that's right. ' The Count Radamanthns 
Koielli, Chief Judge of our Criminal Court,' that's your Lordship— to think 
what interest does now I (shrugged the Major to himself) here's a Judge 
hardly twenty years old I — * His Lordship's clerk, Yincentio Balbi.' That's 
the gentleman in the wig ? — ^PedriUo bowed. * The Countess Eugenia de 
Boxelli, his Eminences Lady, and female attendant,'" continued the Major; 
and, aft he spoke the words, all eyes — surprised, as though by a sojden 
jump out of their assumed unconcern and negligence-^were tun^d upon him 
with looks of incredulity and hoiror. 

It is very shocking to see how many people there are in the world, who 
wilt, in spite of your teeth, be pleasant and polite, and never believe how 
aavagely and afflictingly they are, all the while, a bore I The mention 
only of a Countess's name, was an opportunity for Major O'Liffey to displaT 
hia breeding, He stopped, as we have seen, when be came to it; and "With 
joor Loidship's permission ?" looking towards her Ladyship, he said with a 
gallant and gracious smile. 

His Lordship, as Ceir as he had any consciousness left, that of the 
Countess seemed to be entirely gone, gasped out a sort of ** By all meana 
Sir," or ** any thing you desire," inwardly swearing to murder every Miyor 
in die Italian service, if he did, by any miracle complete his escape. 

'* In that case then," contbued the Major, bending to the very earthy 
and la3^ng his hand upon his heart, with an air of the '* tenderest" insinua- 
tion, " the forms of duty will allow me, I believe, to address one word to 
the Lady Rbzelli, by asking — in the true^tone of an Commissary of Police— 
whether she is the Lady described in this passport, and the wife of his Lord- 
^ip here, vrith whom I hope some day to have the honour of being better 
acquainted V* 
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Alas ! we all know how we begin a transaction ; but, which of us know 
bow he riiall end it. The Major's question was almost accidental — purely the 
result of a delight to display his parts and person — in a conyersation, if it 
were only of six words, with a fine woman ; and yet it paralized every 
kiu\ that listened to it. He paused for ah answer-— 4iM cocked hat still 
hanging iq his hand, and his person inclined in an attitude respectfully trre^ 
tbtible — and thei^ was no flying nor tarrying-^no replying nor yet remain- 
ing silent. The only refuge seemed to be in murdering him upon the ^ot ; 
And then, where the deuce were they to put hb body ! 

Silyifto-^^ot knb^ing at all what to do->^^^^atlem»tM to smilii f b'tii ii was i 
hbrrible conyulsion^ and ^mething between theterrined and the blood thirsty I 

The Countess, with d desperate effc^, did smile, as she tried one effort 
io elude the danger, by a c^less — half frigid^ half familiar— question in 
reply — " I belieye it is not absolutely necessary that I should answer as to 
&at fact, Miyor?'' 

But it would not do; The Majorca! ivit, as well as his gallantry, wai 
^cited — ** Upon his hofiour the question was a regular one.'' ** Her 
Ladyship might thist to his Excellency— 4ie was afraid — for allowing no 
^nestion to b« put that was irregular. Should he^^tiU smiling inexmblyi 
Iw he held his pencil suspended oyer the passport — isho^ld he take the 
freedom to request, for form fliake; the hondttr of an ani^elr 1^ 

Silyino had no choice but to torn to tii^ Cbttnt^&i^ as If reqii^ng hcf^ 
io speak. Pedrillo put his hand^ to hi^ c'Imi and i^ut his c^yes, that he might 
)iot hear what she said. What followed was the business almost of a moment; 
The measure of the Countess's distress and perplexity was full — she made 
ihe required answer, in the affirmatiye a—^and instantly fainted in the arms 
6f her attendant. 

** It is nothing— a trifle, if Acre were but a seat here— nothing at atl,** 
tiled Viyaldi-^-aB he supported the hdy^*— to the astoni^ed, and really 
iaxious. Major. 

** As there is no seat, had not ydtit Lofdship better put Ay Lady into 
file carriage at once ?" said Jacintha; . 

If a thousand crownA did not rewa^ ibki intimation, the waiting-muci 
Vas dMranded of her du^; '^ Faith, if }i's nothing butyapours,. I doa'i 
ihink your Lordship can do bett^ than that same," said Mi^pr O'Liffey. 

** Where are you taking me to ?" exclaimed the Counteiss, recoyeriug 
her consciousness, as she was supported betweeii Viyaldi and the good tern* 
pered Major, to the gate. ** Oon I be asy now," repDed th^ latter — say- 
ing what the Stst could not muster courage to say— *'** and in an instant youf 
Ladyshio will be seated in your own carriage." 

Pearillo receiy^ the pasdport, and ascended the box of the y&iciii 
The Countess was lifted into it ; Jacintha and Viyaldi foHowed; Ter« 
tatinto closed the door, and made off to conceal himfclf fthe Malor raised his 
hat—'' postilions !" — ^Viyaldi wayed hb hand cojdiany — and they were! 
*gone. How long was it since the Countess RozellPs pious grief had recoiled 
iyen at the thoughts of conyersing with her loyer ?-Hdie had saorifioed her 
husband's memory to that loyer-^— giyen him her husband's name and station—^ 
diSffuised him in his yery robes of slate and office— enriched him— sloped 
wiui him — ^publicly owned herself his wife I and yet— is it not fortune tnat 
is too hard for the strongest of us — is not half our honesty as much depen-^ 
dent upon accident as upon resolution— -circumstanced as she had been, and 
acting as she had done,* would it not be bard to dechn thai dia wat tof 
hhmml 
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CHAPTER XV. 

^ Man's Ufe'f a book, and some of them are boand, 
Handamae, and richly, some but meanly dad ; 
And, for their matter, some of them are found 
Learned and pioos ; others are too bad 
For vilest firet.— Both have their use I** 

There's not one moment dies, by day or night, but bean the fate of 
some man. A ** Twelve Hour's Trial !'' — Folios, perchance, might scarcely 
serve to tell that brief time's history. Kings have grown beggars — slaves 
set their feet on thronies, widiin it — cities be^n sacked or swallowed—^ 
empires lost cmd won. Ladies haverchanged their minds in such a period ; — 
loved what they scorned — it being denied them ; hated their own choice — ^ 
it might be, they had possessed it. The gold that was hoarded by an usurer, 
ita the first hour, has been scattered by the heir that he starved — and damned 
for — ^before the eleventh. • MaMs have gone safe to bed — locked up — (they 
say) at night ; and yet been missing out of the window or up the chimney — 
in the morning. Poets have talked (and lied) of plays written within twelve 
hoyrs ; — ^niarry, seeing them damned afterwards within two, they have been 
less curious for such expedition. Yet, on the other hand, how many a poor 
rogue, who writes the nrst chapter of hb tale in two hours, cannot, withiift 
twelve, hammer out the (always unsatisfactory) conclusion. Telling what 
every body already knows — ^will have told — ^yet always grudge to Ibten to. 
Deaths — ^births — and marriages — as much looked for in the hat page of the 
povel as in the last colunm of a newspaper. The final chapter of a thin^ 
volume — ^the final glass of a third bottle — ^When was it the ware of author, 
or vintner would not pall upon die palate in such a sample ? Let the wise-^ 
in wit or wine — ^be counselled then, and taste the dregs supplied by neither i 
tiiough disUAh has tfltfde it ** a property of eanness" in them,- that they pay 
for the dregs supplied by both. 

Between the cuji and the lip, t)ie lapses are proverbial ; and, even when 
4t man has the cup to his Up, Ut him not iHake too sure of drinking th^ 
liquor to the bottom. From sun rise to evening, great were the clumge^ 
which had taken place in the fortunes of the Chevalier Vivaldi'; but, even 
yet, his destiny was not quite folfiUed ; and, in a strange Audition indeed^ 
stood the estate of those persons whom he had left behind him. 

About an hour subsequent to the events related in our last chaptet*/ 
dire was the confusion which reigned in the Chateau Migrano. The Major, 
McMullinoch O'Liffey, returning from his ambulatory excursion, only as 
the second dinner-bell had sounded, was chidden by the Marchionen 
Clarissa for his so long delay, — '^Which has lost you the opportunity Major," 
said her Ladyship, ''of a private introduction, before dinner, to a cousin of 
mine, and the handsomest woman in the province, who is on a visit wi^ 
ncH— the Countess- Eugenia de Rozelli.'' 

" Be consoled, Major O'Liffey, and heed not the Marchioness,*' laughed 
the Marquis Migrano — '''unless you will do me the honour to lead her to 
the drawing-room. It's a hundred to one, if you had been here an hour 
ago if the Countess would have shewn herself until dinner ; and, even now, 
its more than probable that her ill state of health may prevent us from 
seeing her at alL" 

The Bachelor of Trinity, th answer t^^tfit MaFcfaioneaB's charge <d ddkj 
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againsthim, before the Marquis spoke, had been on the point of mentioning his 
jinterview with the Count and Countess Rozelli ; but — ^the whim of leaving hiiu 
to blunder upon such exalted persons at a hazard, and without any introduc- 
tion — ^he already thought more fantastic than humourous ; and, if the joke 
was to be carried any further, did not much care for being included in it. 
Drawing himself up therefore to the fiill height of five feet and eleven 
inches, and reddening to the very whiskers — as a man is apt to do who 
feels himself the most respectable person in the world, and rather suspects 
he is being made an ass of — '' My Lord," said the Major, ** nobody on 
eBvih likes a little pleasantry better than myself — that b, when it's neither 
at my expense nor at the expense of my friends — nor no way reflects upon 
my country — but, when I had the honour to assist the Countess Rozelli mto 
her own travelling carriage half an hour since, on her departure, entirely, as 
herself informed me, from the Chateau Migrano, I am at a loss rather to 
conceive how it can be the fact of her indisposition, which is to prevent my 
enjoying the farther satisfaction to meet her this day at your Lordship^ 
hospitable table V 

// The Counters Rozelli !-tOQ her departure !''-^urely you are under 
some mistake Major V* said the Marquis^ in grefit surprise. 

'* It is impossible Major," said the Majrchioness laughing* " The 
%aAy Rozilli ; you must have seen her ghost." 

" By the powers then," replied the Major, ** but, if it was her Lady- 
ship's ghost, she brougfadt half the church-yard alone with her ? For there 
was the ghost of the Count himself — and his clerk, and a cratur of a waiting- 
maid — let alone the shost of a travelling carriage and horses-^whips, 
postilions, saddles, and other moveables !" 

The Marquis looked in the speaker's face — ** He has gone mad 1" he 
cried in horror. '' A sudden attack* I have read of such cases, in Profiin* 
dito Moonshine -a-gabalusl" 

*' The Count Rozelli I" said the Marchioness seriously. 

** I countersigned his Lordship's passport, with my own hand," returned 
the Major. 

'' How di4 you know it was the Cpunt, Sir 7" gasped the Marquis. 

f* Sure, wasn't he in his official robes nay Lord, and didn't your Lord- 
ship's own steward personally introduce me to him 7" 

** The Count Rozelli— rand in l^i? robes I" e^dainied the Marchioness 
in terror and astonishipent — '' Good Heaven^, what can this mean Majojr 
O^LiiFey ? The nobleman of whom you speak died thirty leagues hence, and 
has been dead these three months I" 

There are points at which joking ou^l^t to cease ; but here, the tni0 
meaning of the parties only added to the difficuli^ 

*' In die name of miracles ! — ^my steward I — Who waits there !"exclaimed 
the Marauis. " Where is Terratmto 7" 

** My Lord, the tables have been laid some time ; but he cannot be 
found any where," said the domestic who obeyed the call. 

** Is the Countess Rozelli — stay ! I will go myself to her apartments," 
exclaimed the Marchioness. — ** There is some reality in this I" 

'* The Countess's carriage was ordered to the south gate, for her 
Ladyship to go abroad an hour ago," returned the servant. ** But — I beg 
your Ladyilup's pardon,"casting his eye from a side vnndow — ** There it is 
BOW standing in tne Court-yard." 

One step carried the Marauis and the Major — and the Marchioness hardly 
Pfu^e two — to the window. T^efe was the carriage— -the next movement 
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was, naturally, to the door ; for people do not fathom mysteries by waiting 
till the iK>lutions come down the chimney. On this occasion, however, the 
wonder would hare dissolved itself. Before anyone could reach the door 
of the apartment, it was opened from without. The ** Colonel," in a dozen 
Toices, was loudly called for. Jeunesse, the orderly serjeant, who had been 
dispatched to take post at the inn of Benevente — hurried forward with new^ 
fhat he had " apprenended a deserter.'' And, the next moment — ^followed by 
the whole fugitive party — the Countess Rozilli, Jacintha, half a hundred 
male and female seriraiitSy and Viyaldi, in the Judges robe&^-Pedrillo, se- 
cured between two file of Fusileeri, was marched^^-as the victim-T4nto the 
(partment. 

'' The Count Roxelli I-»«nd, is it alire or dead he is now?^ ezdahned 
Major O'liffey. 

** My pew gardeners, and tlM9 dress I are w ^ al| pf us mad— or 
haunted I'' cried ti^ Marouis Mimno. 

The Marchioness looked at V iyaldi. Her wonder wi^ over ; and A$ 
crossed to give countenance to her cousin. 

** One word I'' cried the Chevalier, as he threw off his judicial robeSi 
** It is the Captun !" exclaimed Jeun os a o. ^* I knew it 1'' 
** Allow me but one moment," pursued Vivaldi, ** and the whole will 
th#n be known to all. Disguise, Major O'Liffey b no longer possible— rto 
you. Sir, I surrender. — My first remaining duty is to the poor fellow whf) 
stands already here your prisoner ; and to him — as his crime has merely 
been an attachment to his Officer^-I am sure you will be disposed to shew 
favppr. My next debt," he added, turning with an air of the deepest respect 
^waids the Countess Roselli, *' is to this lady ! Circumstances may seem 
to p^ft that a fit subject fqr inirUi, which has, in truth, been a matter of 
d^^p distrefii and suffering ; but I take Heaven to witness die is innoceni 
of a)l favour towards her unfortunate loverr^-beyond a desire to preserve hi^ 
life. For the rest, continued the Chevalier, I must now abide my hazard. My 
quarrel with the Baron Albini, was a soldier's one. There is no man who 
has more regretted his death than I have ; none done more justice to hi^ 
memory. The laws of my country mav condemn ; but the voice of my 
antagonist himself could he live again— if I know any thing of his character 
—would be the first to ext^nuf^te my conduct." f* Bioom for the Colonel !^ 
cried the Orderly Serjeant. Once more the room door opened. With hi^ 
last words to the Major, Vivaldi had presented his sword — and it was the 
Colonel Baron Albini-^ralive and recovered — ^who received it. 

Then if the fortunes of opr soldier, are not yet completed, at least they 
look forth from hence so plaiui that he who runs may read them. Proffering 
his master's false pfusporta^ the guairdrhouse of Benevente, Pedrillo had been 
recognized by the Orderly Seijeant, Jeunesse, who had come with Baron Albini 
from Silvino's own regiment of chasseurs. Too manly to abandon his fol- 
lower» Vivaldi had returned to share bis fate i but had forborne firom 
disclosing his real condition until he should hp \n w presence of a competent 
iauthority. But this fair resolution haying turned out so fortunately — m the 
Captfun s full restoration to rank and safety^— there needed but one circum* 
stance to complete his haf^uness ; and it had bef^ pi^ th&t that one had 
been withheld f 

** For me," said the Baron Albini, mildly, but serioinly— Jeunesse I let 
Pedrillo be set at liberty.—'^ The Chevalier has done me such liberal justice, 
believing me dead, that I should feel loath to stand worse hi hb estimatioa 
bjMnf living.— Captain Viv^dit let os exchi^ng^ opfigratoltftfons^ our q«fam| 
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wiM a hasty one. Yon will before now, I fully beliere, have regretted it ; 
and I am very happy to be able to tell you personally, that I regret it too." 

** Captain Vivaldi !" said the Major of Fusileers, *' I shiUl be proud of 
the opportunity of making your acquaintance. Dicing and dueffing are both 
habits to be avoided — ^but then, how the devil is a gentleman and ^ soldier 
to avoid them. And now — in regard to an observation of your's just i|ow— > 
1*11 give you a small taste of reasonable counsel. That laaye-*her Ladyship 
^e Conntess, I mean, ha8, in my preeence, acknowledged herself yo^f wife. 
And, by the powers, if it was on behalf of myself she had made that cQ|ife«- 
sion, I'd not make so ungratefjul a return as not to keep her tooth Hn4 
nail to the text of it," 

Thus, how could the lady escape ? It was worth while to consent, 
only to get rid of the argument. The apell of widow^s grief was broken ;-^ 
it would have been impossible, with prOper gravity, to haye returned to the 
ir^Hc of cypresses, and the ornamented tomb. 

The Marchioness Migrano, who was not ill-natured at heart, whispered 
fliat she was ready to believe her bonsin to be Tery sorry to be forced iq 
tnarrythe object of her earliest choice. 

The Marquis looked at the robes, the recoIlecti6n of which had caused 
p. certain indisposition ; and — ^yonr people who believe so much of virtue 
are always illiberal — he thought, like a booby as he was, a great deal worse 
of his cousin's heart than it deserved. 

To have capitulated for a liberty of three months — ^it was worse thaii 
putting the question out of court uppn the sudden. As bad as dabbling for 
an hour upon the brink of a cold bath, when one plunge — and all oyer — ^i^ 
so much better. The case was hopciless for victory — and the Countess sorr 
rendered at discretion. 

Upon the immediate disposition of his minor characters our 
Italian author is brief; it appears merely, diat Pedrillo and Jacin« 
hta were r^ward^d for their services; that Terratinto crept out of th^ 
Migrano dust.-holjs ftg^n into th^e pantry ; and that Dr. Grenouille sailed for 

£olland, turned danping-ma^ter, and pade a large fortuue, being the first wh^ 
d ever been seen in that cpjintry. The ulterior doingti even of hn leading 
peraonages, the waiter agaip refjuses to relate ; the historian he says, of 
tfiehr ** Twelve flours *!MaF viill have tiresomeness enough to answer for. 
frithout exceeding the letter of his undertaking. All that follows is one lin4 
df declaration, that the Chevalier Vivaldi, though he knew no Greek, proved 
tt agreeable a husband to the Cgnnte^s Rozelli as his more learned prede» 
<Jessor. And that her Lady^hip^ both as wife and widow, would, no doubt^ 
have obtained the honour of cannonization ; if the kalendar of female Saints 
had not been unluckily filled upr-(%t leaat. no additions have since been 
JuiQwn to it)Tr^everal centuries before her application. 



SKETCH FROM PIETRO BERETTINI. 

The annexed Plate is from the Gallery Panfili at Rome, which waf 
Minted by Berettini, for Innocent X., and the pictures in which have beei| 
fidmired for the spirit and variety of the compomtion. 

Pietro Berettini, commonly called after the place of his birUi Pietro df 
CortoMt, WM bom at the close of the sixteenth century. At a very early ag§ 
he was sent to Florence to receive instnicdonsfrom Comodi, who took his yoong 
fi^fpiple^ not yet fip9rtee»> tp Borne. When Gpmodi, who had only visjiei} 
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Rome on businefls, returned to FloreBce, Pietro was left under die care of 
Baccio Ciarpi, a Florentine painter, to whose advice he may hare b^en 
indebted for an improvement which he certainly conld not receive from tiie 
jmitation of the works of that master. It appears, indeed, that Beretttni, 
whether under the direction of Baccio or not, pursued the best course of 
instruction which he could have adoped. He laboured most asaiduoosly ai 
making sketches from the works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, to which be 
loined the study of the ancient statues and bas-reliefs. He devoted much of 
his time to drawing from die Bas-reliefs on Trajan's Ck>lumn» by which he is 
fupposed to have acquired a taste for th<>se massive proportions which ara 
observable in many of his works, and which are, in some degree, apparent ii^ 
tj^ specimen we have selected. 

The e^ly essays of Berettbi were patronized by the Marchese Sacchetti 
and his brother, the Cardinal. By the latter he was introduced to Cardinal 
Barberina, a nephew of Urban YIII., who aff<»ded him a very extensive 
field for the employment of his pencil. He also enjoyed the friendship of Uie 
celebrated Marmo, and the praises of the poet contributed not a little .to 
spread the fame of the artist. Marino possessed a Gallery of Paintings an4 
Sculptures, each of which he made the subject of a set of yerses, and these 
poetical effusions being collected, were published in one one volume, under 
the tide of ^' La Galeria del Cavalier Marino." 

There is no complete biography of Pietro, bat it appears that soon after 
bis ariival at Rome, he was, through the recommendation of the prelatet 
we have just mentioned, employed along with Agostine Ciampelli, to paint 
some pictures for the Pope u Uie Church of St. Bibbiana. But what lai4 
the foundation of hb fame vras a Nativity which he painted for the Church 
of Salvatore in Lauro, now called ** of our Lady of Loretto." 

Pietro spent a few years in Florence, whither he was invited by 
Ferdinand II. to paint several of the rooms in the Pitti Palace. He had 
completed three of the Chambers, and was making arrangements for painting 
the tourth, when, in consequence of some offence, which he received frtmi 
a Nobleman of the Court, he suddenly relinquished the work and returned 
to Rome. The paintings of this chamber, and other works which Pietro 
had begun at Florence were completed by his pupil, Ciro Ferri. It was ob 
bis return to Rome that he adorned the Pannli Gallery with a series of 
paintings, into which be introduced the History of JSneas. He also 
assisted in completing the pictures of the Cupola of the Church of the Padri 
deir Oratorio, and embellished the Colonnade of the Church Delia Pace, 
On completing this last work he received an order of Knighthood frxxn 
Alexander VII. He died in the year 1669, and was buried in the chnich 
dedicated to St. Luke. 

The ceiling of the great hall in the Barberini Palace may be regarde4 
as Pietro's principal work. It is astonishingly rich in figures, and notwith- 
standing thehr abundance, nothing like constraint or confrision appears in the 
composition. The colouring is also yery fine, and the effect ot the whole 
is magnificent. Twelre years elapsed before this work was finished, and yet 
h seems to have all the ease and freedom of a piece painted in a day. 

Nature had endowed this artist vrith a great talent for composhioB^ 
but he was deficient in expression. He appears to have considered that 
branch of art in which he shone as the most important, and to have sacrificed 
every thing to it. He lored to occupy a great space in his compoaitioiiB^ 
and frequently introduced figures for the sole purpose of filling up. A 
critical eye wif 1 discover a sameness in the lur of his ^^guries and in * * 
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draperies. In short he was a mannerist, but his manner was easy and 
graceful. 

Ptetro da Corfona tras the founder of a considerable school. Fiorillo, 
hi speaking of the extent to which the imitation of his manner prevailed, 
not only in Tuscany but in Rome, obsetves, that ** from many causes it was 
at first resisted in tne latter. In Florence, however, it was otherwise ; for 
the first specimens of his painting in the Pitti Palace obtained for him the 
decided approbation of the most eminent masters. In a short time the imita:* 
tion of his style became general, and it may be said that about the middle of 
fhe seventeeth century both the Florentine and Roman school overflowed witli 
partizans of Cortona. But the Florentines overlooked the best properties of 
the model which they wished to reach, and those who aimed at ease, became 
superficial. That slulful ordonnance which depends on taste, aiifd of which 
Berettini was so great a master, degenerated into affectation. With respect 
to the course which art took at this period it has been truly remarked, that 
Just at the time when the Caracci school was silently closed, t?ir^' doors of the 
Cortonian were thrown wide open.'' 



IL NOCE DI BENEVENTO. 

llie grand Ballet, entitled II Noce di Bemevenio (the Nut-tree of Bene- 
tento), has recently been revived at Milan. This piece, which in Italy and 
Germany has enjoyed popularity for a long series of years, was orii^nally 
produced at Vienna, by tne Ballet Master Vigano, a man of considerable 
^putation in his time. He filled the situation of Ballet Master first in 
Venice, and subsequently in Vienna and Berlin, and he was the husband 
of the celebrated dancer, Madame Vigano, He himself composed music 
for several of his Ballets; but he was deficient in scientific knowledge, 
and frequently violated the rules of composition. Of the Noce di BenevaUo,- 
liowever, only the dances and the pantomimic actions were invented by 
Vigano, for the piece was set to maac by Siissmayer.* The recent revival 
of this ballet inducer vut to present an occomit of it to our readers. They 
will immediately perceive that nothing but the excellence of Ae music^ 
could have recommended such a piece to public favour. 

The ballet itself is an absura allegory^ apparently intended to repre- 
ient the conflict between reason and error* Tne first scene exhibits a view 
6f a forest, in which stands the Nut-tree of Benevenlo. This tree b nighly 
haunted by witches and evil spirits, who, on the rising of the curtain, are 
discovered engaged in their fearful incantations. A uniform succession of 
notes performed on the t>boe8, violins, and violincellos, comically represents^ 
the harsh accents of the witches, whose hobbling motions are marked by the 
second violin and hasp. Nett eomes a dance of the witches, one of the 
most admired pieces in the whole baUet. (See No. 1.) A st<>rfti suddenly 
arises, and the.witches take to flight* The L«dy Dorilla, who has joined, 
her husband, Roberto, on a hunting party, looses herself in the Forest of 
Benevento. She wanders to tli^ Nut-Tree, beneath which she sinks 
down, overcome by fatigue. She soon falb into a profound sleep, during 

* This composer, Who died at Vienna in 180S, at the age of thirtv-seven, was a pnpil 
of SaKeri, and the author of a conslderahle miinber of Dramatic ClSompositions, ah df 
which have been performed with moeeas. The Opera of I dite Gobhiy which he oom- 
ppsed in cotnonction with Paer, was broaght out In the year 1706, and proved very 
attractive. ' Sussmayer, derived no inconsiderable share of his repntadon from the admira* 
Me vray in which he fiUed np the Instmmental accompaniments in some passages of the 
Mlebrat«4 ReqttUmf which Mcteart, by his premaCnre death, warpreventediVom compledny. 
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which a beautiful Andante movement in six-eight time is performed. Two 
Pitches, Canidia and Martinazza perceive Donlla, and each determines on 
carrying her otf, Martinaxza transforms a bush into a large lantern, which 
is destined to represent the light of reason. At the command of CnnrSdta 
there appears on the opposite side of the stage an enormous stag, w^hich 
b made the representative of error ; but why that animal should be selected 
for thb purpose we must leave out readers to discover. A violent dispute 
ensues betv^een the two bitches, and a very original All^o agitata is per- 
foru.ed by the orchestra. The contest ends u the triumph of Canidia» wli# 
draws a magical cirele round Dorilla, and rouses her from her slumber. The 
motion of the witch is here accompanied by a beautiliJ Andante, in which 
8iissmayer has employed th^ open E of ^ violin in a shigularly expressive 
manner. Dorilla perceives the stagy and attempts to shoot it ; but by the 
art of Canidia she misses her aim, and she is eonveyed by a ^irit into the 
body of the animal. Roberto, accompanied by his retinae; enters in searchr 
of his bride. On beholding the stag, he,- in his turn, takes aim at it, biiC 
Martinazza, who steps out of her lantem, acquaints him ^ith Dorilla's sin- 
gular place of concealment. She invites hhn to enter her lantern and tc^ 
witness his wife's infidelity. 

in the second act, the scene, which is snppoaed to be within the bod^ 
of the great stag, represents a beautiful cabinet, where Dorilla, who has 
been corrupted by the arts of the witch, receives by turns the addresses 
of three ditierent lovers. Here the composer has in^odnced a beantifuf 
Adagio nan tanto, quite in the style of llaydn. The lovers represent the 
three ages of man. The first recommends himself by youth, the second by 
strength, and the third by riches. The oM man, presents to the fait 
huntress numerous splendid dresses and ornaments, wUch are brought in by 
iiends, disguised as milliners, jewellers, Soi. Here a grotesque dance tf 
Introduced, the music of which we nuty hereafter give. DoriUa, after re^ 
eeiving the presenu, ungratefully turns her back upon her old 1ove^« 
Roberto, who views all this from the magical lantern, rushes furiously t6 
take vengeance on his faithless wife. Dorilla flies for protection to her ottf 
suitor, who draws his sword upon Roberto. At thit moment all three are 
struck motionless by the power of Canidia, and/ as the magical lantem 19 
now abandoned, it is impossible to see what ifterwafds takes place in Ih^ 
stag's body, and the scene again changes to the Forest of Bifnevetito. In 
iik» third act Martinazza despatches three of her attendant spirits to restore 
te Dorilla and Roberto the power of motionr and t6 furnish the ktter witK 
ttie means of killing the stag. A pm$ de troi$ h here introduced^ which, oilb 
4very representation <rf the piece, elicits the most vehenkenf applause. A 
portion of this bold and original composition wil^ be' found among ou# 
•elections. ( See JVo.i2.^ A shower of fire' wlueh i s i ncs from the mouth of 
the stag, alarms Roberto's attendants, who take flight without waiting to 
render him assistance)/ Martinazza conducti him altoe into her lantem, bmS 
provides him with arms for attacking and subdutne the stag. Robert^ 
offers up a prayer, and the melody which is here intibdnced/ is performed with 
a difierent accompaniment, when the attendants of Roberto testify thei^ 
remorse for having deserted hinu 

TVe will not trespass on the patience of our readers by any ftiiiber detail 
t( the very absurd and uninteresting incidents of which this piece is com - 
posed. The above description suflkes to point out the nK>st renmrkablflT 
portions of Snssmayer's composition. We have only to add, that the diird 
act concludes with a beautiful Allemande (gee 2Vb. 3) ; and that the best 
piece in the last act is a danecj in the waltz ntyla, in thie^'^^ight time^ 
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WINTER, THE COMPOSER, 

The above eminent musician died at Munich, on the I7th of October 
hist, at the age or 71 years. 

Winter, who has been celebrated throughout Europe for the space 
of half a century, was a remarkable example of profound, various^ 
and prolific talent. Many of his works aire generally known and justly 
^appreciated in England. Those of his Operas which have eijoyed the 
Bighest popularity on our stage are Cattor and Pollux and // Rata 
di Proserpina, The exquisite duet of Vaghi Coilu in the last-mentioned 
piece, would, of itself, suffice to immortalize its author, independently of the 
numberless masterly productions to which his name is attstched. But of all 
Winter's compositions, that which attained most celebrity in London, was 
the Ballet of Orpheus, which was brought out many years ago at the King's 
Theatre. This piece was totally novel in its kind, beins: a pantomime in- 
terspersed with choruses. The descent of Orpheus^ into Hell was a subject 
which afforded admirable scope for the genius of a composer ; and the ex- 
pressive music which Winter adapted to the the pantomimic action of this 
ballet produced effects for which, perhaps, lani>ua^e its'^lf would have been 
inadequate. The piece produced an extraordinary sensation. 

In the year 180*2, Winter composed the Opera of Tamerlan, for the 
French Academic Imperiale de Alvsii^ue. One ot the characteristic beauties 
of Winter*s dramatic music is, that its style always accords with the sceae in 
which the action is supposed to take place. lu the Opera just mentioned, this 
local colouring, if we may so express it, is carried to the highest perfection ; 
and on Tamerlan's entrance into Adri inople, the music, when combined in 
the reprepresentation of the Opera, with the splendid scenic accessaries, and 
the dancing of the baya eres, renders the dramatic illusion complete. 

After the successful production of Tamerlane, some of Winter's musical 
Mends proposed to him the story of Castor and Poll ix, as the subject of an 
Opera, To this suggestion, however, formidable obstacles opposed them- 
selves. Winter felt that to undertake such a task would be bold and 
hazardous, in spite of the high reputation he then enjoyed. '* I know/' 
said he, to a friend, ** that the French are fond of comparing and criticizing. 
They will recollect that their celebrated Rameau first composed music to 
Bernard's drama of Castor and Pollux in 173;), that he retouched his work 
in 1736, and that the Opera was brought out with ^reat s|>lend(>ur when the 
Court visited Fontainbleau in 1748. After all this, I must inevitably fail 
were I to attempt the subject." 

Castor and Pollux had, indeed, already been treated by various musical 
composers, besides Rameau, and with different degrees of success. Operas^ 
. on this subject, had been produced by Trajetta, Candeille, Bianchi, Sarti, 
Vogler, at.d Federici.* But what Winter dreaded was the prejudice of the 
French in favour of him whom they stile the Xewton of Music. He was 
however at length prevailed on to undertake the arduous task, and in L803 
his Opera of Castor and Pollux was brought out in London, where it was 

* Tnyetta coinpo(>ed an Opera on this subject at Turin ; and in 1701, M. Candellle 
newly arraviged the muAic of Hameau's Opera, bianchi composed ao ('pera entitled 
Castor and i'oihix at Florence, and SartI produced one on the same subject at St. 
Petersborch. In 1787, Vocler composed music to an Italian venion (^ Bernard'i text } 
and FedeAci brought out bU Castor and PoUos atMilan in ldl>. 
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hi^y admired. It did not, as might be expected, meet witk die 
racceas iti l^aris, wl^re Wiater't masic was pnmoaiiced to be inferior to that 
of Ramean. 

To eaamerate die works of thia distagaMed compoMr iwrnld aarail liie 
present artkie to an inconTenient length. His Operas alone aaKMBt to 
about thirty b nmnber, in addition to whi^ he has piodiieed a o o n aider * 
able qaantity of highly-esteemed Chnieh ssmI Chambtir Mosic Wiater fPas» 
in Us yonth, a celebrated perfoimer on the violin, and was leader of the bnmd 
at die Opmm of Munieh. For many years pnes^ediag his decease, he hod 
filled the sitnation of Chapel Master to the King ot Bavaria. He 
natife of Mankh. 



GOETHE S LETTERS FROM ITALlf. 

VKNBTIAN COLOURING. 

Vmice, October Q. 
Yeitirday I visited the palace Pisani Moretta to see avaloaUe pictnie, of 
Paul Veronese. The wonMa of Darius are on their knees bdbre Alexander 
and ^>hestion. The mother of Barios kneeling in the foreground of the 

K' tare addresses the latter, whom she takes for ^e kiag. Ephostion directs 
attention to Alexander by pointing to him widi lus hand. A story is 
told of thb pictare. It Is said that the artist having been well received, and 
treated with great distinction in thb palace, in which he lived for a loi^ 
time, painted this plctore secredy» and left it rolled up under the. bolster o( 
Mm bed as a monument of his gratitude. The work is unquestionably worthy 
of a singular origin^ for it gives a eon^plete idea of the extraordinary talenia 
of the painter. His great art, independently of the &ie tone of ooloor 
which pervades the whole composition, is to produce a ravidiing harmony 
bv the skilful distribution of light and shade, by the employment ot 
Cfhiaroseuro and the judicious blending of local colours : thb b the 
merit which b eminenUy con^icuous in the familv of Darius. Tho 
picture b in excellent preservation. It seems as if it had been painted but 
Yesterday. Thb b an inestimable advantage ; for when a painting of this 
kind has been iiyured, the same pleasure is not experienced in contonplating 
it ; though it b difficult to explain what it b Uiat disturbs the ei^yment 
we receive from it. 

To excuse the artist for hb infidelity in costume, it must be supposed 
that he chose to represent thb scene as if it had happened in the sixtemitk 
Oentnry. The ^^adation of the three female figures from the mother 
to the daughter of the Persian Monarch, b perfecdy true to nature, and 

Coduces the most exaubite effect. The young prbcess, on her kneeSr 
hind her mother ieiud ner grandmother b a charming creature ; an ex- 
pression of refractoriness and pride, wonderfully becomes her fine coun* 
tenance. It is easy .to read in 1^ face the dissatisfoction she feeb at her 
situation* 

Aceustomed as I am in observing nature, to borrow, as it were, the 
eyes of the artist, whose pictures deeply interest me, I pause here to make 
a particular observation. The eye evidently forms itself according to 
die obj^ts which it b in the oonstant habit of seeing from in&ncj up^mds, 
and thua itjs that every thiag.in nature presents itself to a Venetian psiatar» 
under a clearer and puiev lagM than «• other aittstB^ How, indeed, can^ 
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i9»y wko ai« eandttMied to lifB om % soil altenistel^'ditstyjuid muddjj^efi/ 
% MBbre idiT wkioh dftrkens aU the reflects, and ^^| J i MH^l fiQS^i>y 
confined irithin contracted and melancholy dwelling placed^^nniMiMlrt the 
appearance which ofc^jeels assame nnder a pare and favourable light ? 

It was by traversinf the Laganes, under a beautiful 8un»-^y looking 
at the Ck>ndolterB9 in their yariegated dresses, moving freely about, or rowing 
in theb boats, — by considering how agreeably their forms were set off by 
liie green eolonr of the liquid plain and an asure sky, that I formed to mv- 
•elf a perfect idea of the beautiful colouring chT the Venetian school. The 
nm of the son really giro a dasaling brilliancy to colours, and the objects 
which are in the s}iade still throw out so much light that, in comoarison with 
real obscurity, one would belieye them to be luininous* The reflects of the 

Kien of die waves produce the same effect. It is a picture all over light, 
e froth of the waves and the flashes of lightning are Uie only salient trailSr 

Hiis magnificence of light is diqplay^ in the highest degree in the 
works of Titian and Paul Veron^. VFhen it does not appear in thmn, the 
picture has been iigured, or the artist bas been negligent in its execution* 

The cupola^ the roof of the church of St. Mark, and its sides, are filled 
with pictures. All the figures are variegated and painted on a golden ground. 
The woriunanship appears a kind of Mosaic. 8ome are fine, others of infe« 
rior merit The latter have dsubtless been executed from the cartoons at 
the master after his death. 

It is with relttctanoe I reflect that the whole of an art often dqpends en 
its first inventors, and that they alone give to it te direction and tvM 
spirit. It is thus, witii painting on glass, whidi formerly prodneed suck 
iMrilliant specimens. That art, so useful to the progress of aiKHent paiirtiag» 
and which decorates wlA each lustre onr christian temples, now serres in its 
decay only to adorn tobacco boxes adid braoelete. Our modem ages«fe net 

00 distinguished fm improvemeot as is generdly thoo^t. 

BVBTa 49rD 8CULPTURM. 

The palace Farsetti contiLins a ridh collection of tststs from the anti^; 

1 diall sav nothiag of those which I have already aeen at Manhdm. I con- 
fine myself to those which are new to me, vix. a Cleopatra of Cdllossal siie. 
She is in her death sleep, with tiie asp round her arm : a Niobe covering with 
her mantle the youneest of her daughters, to protect her from the arms of 
Apollo ; some Gladiators ; a €knius, with the head under the wings ; pome 
Pnilosophers seated and standing. 

These are works capable of giving plea^re and instruction to the Ukrorifl 
for ages, without reflection being ever able to exban^ the merit of the itftiM, 
A number of busts transport me into the beautifol periods of antiquity. I tod 
senribly feel how far I am behind in the study of those magnificent remains, 
but I wall beccmie more ridUuL 1 know at least the riffht road. PalkuHo 
is my guide m all the arts^ He teaches me wl^at gives uem life. This col- 
lection also contains a firagment of the cornice of the Temple of Antoninuft ifcni 
Faustina, at Rome. TUs siqierb specimen of arehiteeture remihdisd ln« 
of the capital of the Pantheim whkh I «aw at Manheim* Thtee filih 
fragments are quite different from the poor Sdnts of ridiculous forUs, 
heaped one over the other in wretched niches, or stuck in the wlJls 6f our 
Ootiiic Churches. They are also very different from our tobacco-pi^ pillars, 
our little pointed spires, and loop-holes for lu^t, lliaiik Heaven, I h9i^ 
vviw elernal adiM to the study ol aU those oq}aets of bad taste. 
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A few words more on a production of the art of aculptnre whioli ba* 
mstonished and charmed me, though I had only the opportunity of a traM-' 
tory Tie^. I neah the two encmious lions in white marble, which staad 
before tite i a«e oi the arsenal. One of them is raised on his fore feet, tlie 
Other is cuuehini'. These two magnificent objects form a nioKt agreeable 
contiast. I'beir rran^eur makes everv thing around them shrink, and would 
reduce hin , v ho comtemplates them, to nothing", were it not that one feels 
one's seir elevated by the examination of works so sublime. These lions ara 
doubtless of the 6nest age of art in Greece, and must have been brought 
ffom the Pimtus to Italy, when Athens shone in. her greatest splendour and 
Ivstre. 

The bas-reliefs in the wall of St. Justin, in which the Venetians cele-* 
brate the triumphs obtained over the Turks, were, doubtless, also brought 
from the city of Pericles, I^n fortunately they are, in some aeasure, hid by 
the stalls. The Sacristan pointed them out to me, because, accirdittg to 
tradition, these bas-reliefs supplied Titian with models for the beautifbl 
angels with which he adorned his picture of the Martyrdom of St, Peter, 
These nodels are genii, bearing Uie attribates of the gods. They are 
truly charming'. 

A rollcissal Statue of Marcus Agrippa, erected in the court of Ap* 
peal, has produced upon me a powerful impression. He is represented 
naked. A dolphin which is by his side, and which seems to plough the 
waves, indicates his naval victories. The image of a man so magnificent as 
this is, seems to elevate him to the rank of the gods. 

I have had a very near view of the Horses placed in the Church of St« 
Mark. It appears evident that they have been injured. Part of their 
bodies has all the lustre of the most brilliant of metals : others are spoilt by 
Terdifcfris. On a close examination they are discovered to have been com<» 
pletely i ilded, and here and there are to be perceived the mark of the axe> 
emplovfd by the barbarians to remoye the gold which they might have filed 
off. But their brutality has allowed the forms of these beautiful coursers to 
subsist. None but a connoisseur can fully explain their beauty« By a 
singular contrast, when closely seen they seem heayy ; but when yiewed ' 
Trom th^ square of St Mark ^ey appear to haye all the lightness of Deer* 

THE UDO. 

October 9, 
I made an excursion this morning to the Lido, that tongue of liauid wfaich 
terminates the Lagunes and separates them from the sea. We landed and 
trayersed the tround. I heard a very loud noise, it was the sea, of which \ 
Boon had a view. The waves covered the shore, and when they retired the 
reflux was nearly one-hnlf of their first flow. I haye seen thf n this beautiful 
spectacle, and have followed the traces of the liquid element on the fiae 
•and v^hich it abandoned. Bow I should have wished to have had scmie 
children round me, and to have seen them gathering the shells. I became a 
child myself, and gathered a nun ber : I shall cause them to be dried for the 
purpose of preserving them ; for they are impregnated with the humid glutine 
of ush, which the sea here throws up in great abundance. 

The English are buried on the Lido, at a short distance firom the aea^ 
imd the Jews a little further off. These two descriptions of heretics are not 
flowed to be buried in consecrated ground. Here I found the tomb of the 
Enfflish ConsuU Mr. Smith, and his first wife. It was in his edition tliait I 
ffiad Palladio^ and I did homage to him oa his tomb, though it waa not oi| 
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atcred ground. But ibis is not the only misfbrtuue the tomb is destined to 
suffer; it is already half buried. The Lido is a sand-bank formed by ih« 
wind» and the sand is constantly every where encreasin§^. In a short time 
this monument will no longer be found. At present^ only a small portion of 
it is seen. 

1 i t^nd to en(::age a boat to enjoy, at my ease, the magnificent spectacle 
of the sea, for the Gondolas never venture out of the harbour and the canals. 

i have found by the sea-side several plants, the uniform character 
of which enables me the better to understand their properties. They ani 
all rich, vigorous, succulent, and viscid. These difterent qualities are appa^ 
rently derived from the salts of the sablonous soil, or rather those with which 
the air is impregnated. Like aquatic plants, they abound with sap, and are 
Tiscid and resinous, like those of mountainous district. Their leaves tend 
to the elongateil form, like those of the thistle, and are sharply pointed 
and strong. 1 found a bnshy plant, formed of a kind of foliage whiob 
appeared to me like our coltsfoot, but armed with prickles. The leaf has 
the consistency of leather, as have also the capsules aud the stalks. All 
these parts are rank and well nourished. I have Drought away some of the 
seed and some of the leaves gummed on paper. ( Eryngium maritimunif) 

THE DIKES, FORMATION OF THE LA6UNE8, ScC^ 

This has been a happy day to me, from morning to night I have beett 
at Palestrina, opposite to Chiozza. I'here are the great works known by 
the name of Murazzi, which the republic hc^ caused to be constructed to 
jierye as dike^ against t^e ipjoads of the sea. These dikes are formed of 
hewn stone, and are destined to protect the Lido against the fury of the 
waves. 

The Lagunes are the work of time and of nature. The double effect 
of the action of the flux and reflux on the land, and of the continual fall 
of the waters, doubtless formed at the upper extremity of the Adriatic a 
marshy bottom oH considerable extent, covered by the flpod tide and (eft 
ps^rtly dfy ^y the ebb^ Human ind^stry seized upon the mpst e)evated 
points, and thus was Venice formed, which is only a numerous fi;rpup of little 
islands, surrounded by a number of others. With great labour and incalculable 
expense, deep canals have been cut in these marshes, by which even ships of 
war may pass by the tide to the principal stations. Great care und constant 
▼igiktnce can alone preserve these works, conceived and executed by the 
genius and activity ot the antient inhabitants. The Lido is accessible only 
jat two points, near the Citadel and Chiozza, at the opposite extremity* 
The flux and reflux brings the water thither, and carries it back again twice 
a day^ always by the same passage and the same direction. The flood* 
tide cjpvers the lower parts of the marsh, and leaves the elevated points, if not 
dry, at least visible. 

It would be precisely the reverse, if the sea, seeking a new direction^ 
Were*«to assail this tongue of land. Palestrina, St. Peter, and the other 
little villuces on, the Lido, would be washed away ; their ruins would fill up 
the canals j}f communication, and, in the revolution produced by the 
encroachment br the water the Lido would be converted into islands, and 
the islands that now lie behind it would become so many marshes. To 
obviate this misfortune, precaations have been adopted for the security 
f»f Ae Lido* Tli« actioa of th« wares is opposed by every obi[tacle oapabt# 
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of prolectiiig the land ttkl tlie erta Mbhio nti wbich Iramui ittiiHij km 
created upon it. 

It was wisely delemmed to leave only two inleCs for the e«tnuMe <if 
^e Ma, and to obetruet ito advance at every other point. Thns^ m the flMst 
extraordinary swell of the water, there is nothing to be feared from the moet 
violent action of the waves ; and their fary most necewaiily abate in a lew 
hours, widi the tnm of the Me. 

However, the Venetians have no^ng to fear ; for the downess with 
which the sea mahes its encroachments most ensure thebsecntity for Meeto 
fsome, and a due degree of atteiition will keep theai in poawsiion m their 
canak. 

All that is wanting b the adoption ot better rsg nl a li oa s for cl e nBi 
ing the streets, which wonld be as easy as neceesarv; for the waflt «f 
vigilance on this point, nay, in course of time, be attended with fetal eenso 
quencea. To enrptv any kind of fihh into the canals », indeed, prt Jii h i ted, 
nnder a heavv penalty ; hot, daring heavy showers of rain, the S ff wp iny of 
tiie streets, which are heaped up in oomers, are washed into the canals, and 
what is worse, into the pipes oestined solely for the eonveyanoe of water; 
and these pip^s being obstructed, the streets run the risk of being innndsited, 
I, myself, witnessed an instance of this, when bolh the Piazsa and the 
Piassetta of San Marco, were nearly flooded, in consequence <rf some drama 
being stopped up. 

In rainy wea^rar, the mud in the streets of Venice b faitideraUe. !■ 
frossing the bridges, the men^ cloaks (ttAarri)^ which are worn in Venice 
ril the year round, are covered with splashes. The Venetiatts do notwear 
boots, but shoes and stockings, which are very iU calcinated for walidng m 
the dirty streets of this city ; for the mnd here u worse than the onfinary 
kind, in as much as it possesses a corrosive quality. In this state of things 
the pedestrians are continually nrarmuring and v^iting imprecationa on eacli 
other. However, on the r^m of feir weather, nobody evflir thinks of 
cleaning the streets. It may well be said that the pubUe are always com- 

Slaining of grievances, without ever att em pting to reoMMty 'Amwu Hereit 
epends only on the will of the Sovereign to ol^ate all tfa« evils arising oot 
of (he neglected state of the streets. 

This evening I again went up to 'die tm of St. Mttk^ tower. Fran 
Ais elevated point I recently had a view <rf tbe liagnnesin an thdr beanty, 
at flood-tide ; and I now wished to see them under a less brittiant a^ect, 
during ebb-tide. In order to form a correct idea of these two pictorea, it 
is necessary that the imagination should embrace them botii at once, it is 
fmrious to .observe in the surrounding proqpect nodiing but land at ^Miae 
points which before pr^ented one tram^iarent sheet of water. The islands 
90 longer appear tike islands ; they are merely rising spots on the sorfeoe dt 
^ vast marm, vrhich li intersected bycanab, and whidh m colomr b aumethin|^ 
lietween ft^^n ^^^ P^- Thb marsh b overgrown with marine lAats, the 
growth of which b gradually increasing, no^thstanding that they must fat 
continually disturbed by the motion of 4e water duringthe tAfh esid Heir 
frf the tide. 

The stone-work erected here to oppcee the advance rf the iSh whsbl^ 
txniiit a few steep steps, then a gently incfraed plane. Abofe tkoe are % 
fecond soooession of steps and an inclined plane, similar to die flint; andlAie 
Whole b surmounted by a peipendbular waB, wHh a ]pK9ectfa|g j&tnkm. 
YhipB M|» a^d in<^ed pl«nes«e amailttf trjr Oe-wnrntflxibd tidn; oilai 



^mUniBfiimMj swells^ the waTM ereii break against the npper wall and its 
ix>fiiice. 

At high WBter, thousaiids of shell-fiBh are wfl&hed up againftt these dikes ; 
ttiey coMHst chiefly of pertiwinkles, single-shened^iatelltt, and small crabs, 
B«t no sooser ace these animals settled in their new lodging place, than the 
itayes begin to recede ; and the inhabitants of the sea, thus forsaken by 
their native element seem, at firdt, to be lost in astonishment. They look 
hi vain f(Mr the retem of the waves, until the rays of the sun, drying up their 
temporary abode, eiNnpel them to retveat* Meanwhile the crabs hunt afte« 
tMr prey* The method they pursue in tUs operation is most curious. I 
%as highly diverted in observing the motionsof their circular bodies, and loii|( 
daiwsy whick they employ like pincers ; for there is nothing very remaricable 
ia theif spider-like toes. *rhey advance as if they weie raised upon stilts ; and 
as seoB as a patella^ protected by Its shield, begins to move, they endeavour 
to slifi their efatifs into the little aperture between the shell and the ground, 
With the desigtt ot turning the animal upwards, and devouring it. Th» 
patella, however, fiMtens itself on a stone as soon as it perceives the advance 
t>f tho enemy. It is curious to see the artful tricks practised by the crab, 
while he moves round the little roof beneath which his prey is securely 
shdtered ; but all his efforts are Insufficient to force the little animal to quit 
Us hold, such is the strength of muscle possessed by the patella. At length 
his patience being exhausted, the crab renounces his intended victim anA 
advances in pmeuit of another ; and the patella finding itself thus at liberty* 

rly continues his retreat to the sea. I never once saw a crab succeed in 
attack, though I passed a whole hour in watching the motions of these 
Qurioiis animahi ae they descended along the two . inclined fdanes and the 
iatertenang steps. 

A. VSNBTIAN COMBDY. 

Odober 10. 
At length I may say I have seen a comedy. I went yesterday eveninic 
t» the Theatre of San Liica, where I witnessed the performance of & Baruffii 
Vki§xaiMe, which may be translated ike Fray of Chiozza* It is the produc- 
tioa of Goldoni. The dntmatu penmuB consist of inhabitants of th^ port of 
Chiosza, male and female. The clamourous manners of these people, whether 
la joy or in anger, their vehemence, irritability, honest frankness, and natarat 
humour are heve admirably pourtrayed. As 1 was yesterday at the port o(? 
^hiosxa, I had the manners of the inhabitants, as it were before my eyes» 
a»d th^r voices still resounded in my ears. I was highly amused with th4 

inece, and though many of the details escaped me, yet I was enabled t^ 
bllow the connection of the whole. The following is a brief des<;ription of 
it* Some women of Chiozsa are seated before their doors at the sea-side, 
spinning, luulting, sewing, and ^;oesipping. Presently, a young man passes 
by, and salirtes one of party with §[reater cordiality than the rest. The 
female thus sisgled oat is immediately assailed by the coarse jeers and abuse 
of her oooqpanions. One of the women utters a reproach, the justice of 
tihieh cannot be denied; this is the rignal for. a general uproar. The dispnlaata 
prec o e d from words to blows, and at length the interference of the poMco 




In, the second act toe soene represents the rittings of a covrt, where a 
dark pseaidos in Uie the place of the absent Podesta, who being a'NoUe^ 
taaa, cannoi with propriety be broui^t forward on the stage. Before tha 
tnwraliaalian ofthe buiineas oommencea, it is the aaoretary'a taak to tak* 
dk>wa dm depoaitiois of the different witnessea in priority. He happens ta 
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be a lover of the first ivitness viho presents herself. H« is deli|!bt«l at 
of^ortunity of having an interview with her ; and instead of taking 
l|er evidence he begins to n.%ke love. A woman, by whoO' I be clerk », m 
bis tarn beloved, urged bv Jealousy, bursts into the room. The U»\et of th* 
first won.an al^a enters in a ras^e, followed by the other chan|jL*ters. Ail 
launch into a torrent of furious abuse ; and the uproar of the port 19 renewal 
IB the justice room. 

The comic spirit of the piece is maintained with increasing force, vmiSk 
the third act, which terminates with the indispensable dtnomememt. 

The most happily conceived character of the whole was that of mm ^Vt 
boat-man, who has partly lost the use of his limbs and speech, thcoiifji Ae 
effects ot the rou^h sea-farine life to which he has been devoted from his 
youth, lie makes a motion with his lijjs, ams, and hands, before he cam 
succeed in giving utterance to his ideas. lie can articulate only a few wofds 
in succession ; and fiom theeflects of his infirmity he has acquired an mir 
of laconic gravity, which fotnis^ marked contrast to the daaaorova mti 
vehement manners of the characters by whom he is surrounded. 

The audience manifested the most enthusiastic delight at seeing their awn 
ntmnneis exhibited in such natural colours. Shouts of laughter and contimied 
acclamntions accompanied the representations from beginning to end. The piece 
was adn irably perfoimed. The actors entered ctmpletely into the spirit of the 
parts allotted to tliem. The principal actress was charming ; she wa9 sees 
to infinitely crreater advantage in comedy than in a tragic character, in which 
1 had previously seen her, It is impossible to conceive a more perfect 
imitation of the voice, gesture, and manners of a Cemale inhabitant ci 
Chiozsa. The other actresses were also deserving of praise. How 
nuch honour is due to the author who could produce such a rich conie 
treat from such scanty materials. The piece indeed, cannot be truly relished 
eicept by the Italians themselves ; but it bears throughout the impieaB ai 
masterly talent. 

I have seen some of the performers of Sacchi's company, for whom 
Crozxi wrote his works, but who are now dispersed. Smei^dina is a lit^ 
plump woman, full of vivacity and spirit. Briffhella is a thin well 
made man : his gesture and action are excellent. The masks, which to i» 
appear to be destitute of all animation and meaning, produce a very dif<- 
lerent effect on the Italians. The mask is here a native of the country. 
Individaals of every age and rank are seen in masquerade during a great 
part of the year ; and therefore nothing appears more natural than the Mack 
ntoea of the actors on the stage, 

THE FRENCH TRAVELLEIU 

October XL 
Amidst this crowd of men solitude is impossible. Chance has intio- 
dhiced me to an old French gentleman, who, undertanding no Italian feels 
himself lost here, and who, notwithstanding his numerous letters of intro- 
duction, appears to be in an unknown world. He is a n.an of rank, and is 
a ver? agreeable companion ; but he cannot derive amusement fiom his own 
intellectual resourses. He appears to be about fifty years of a^e, bnt he 
has a son in France only seven years old, res|>ecting whom he is very 
solicitouB. I have done him some trifling acts ot service. Le is traveUing 
in a very commodious style, but with great rapidity. Bis olyect seems to 
be merely to enable hinuKlf to say that he has seen Italy ; and perhi^ lia 
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{Vckt np all the informatioii which his hasty journey affords him the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining; I gave him some hints on dinerent subjects. As -wq 
were conversing about Venice^ he asked me how long I had been here, t 
told him only a fortnigiit, and that I had nevei' been here befote^ to which 
be replied by the obsenration : ** U parait que voum n'avez pa$ perdu voirt 
tBmpM," Thb is the first-testimony of my industry -which I have been gabled 
to adduce. This Frenchman has been here only a week, and he sets but 
hgean to-nnnrrow. I wa|S very much graUfied by thif opportunity of seciine 
a genuine inhabitant of Versailles in a foreign country. I was astonished 
t^ find that' a man may travel without observing any thing * around Ifim j 
and yet this Freoehman u a polish^ and a sensible man in his way. ^ _- 

HIS JOURNAL, &€i 

OctoUrli. .f 
. I have just lodked ov^ir my jonhiai» to which I have added a few notes* • 
I am now about to pack it up and send it off to be submitted to the judg- - 
nent of my friendb. I ought, perhaps, to add a few explanations and 
l)6rrections ; but I prefer leaving it as it is. It presents throMghout a memo^ ' 
Kfal of first inmressions ; and if Aot'always cori^t, it is at least worth «ome«^ ' 
thing. How I wish I could waft to my friends a breath of the- lig;ht fr^sh* 
ak diat I inhale here I . The charm of existence, in this genial climate^ ^ 
readers ow ultramontane life a sort of enigma to the ItalianSi Indeed I * 
can now scarcely comprehend it myself. However, tfie foggy atmosphere on * 
the other side of the -Alps, cannot veil from md the features of my beloved *» 
frieads. It i^ only the delightful cUmate that woUld induce me to prefer 
tjie regions I now inhiibit; for habit, and the love of one's country are - 
powifernil ties. I could not pas^ my life here^ or any where Without some^ 
thing to call my mental faculties into activity. At prcisent the novelty » of i 
every surrounding obj^t affords ample Exercise for my mind. Here- 
architecture irises like an apparition from the tomb of antiquity. .iMudy 
her smblime art, as I would the rules of a dead lanffuaffCi, .not for the 
purposes of ordinary use or pleasure, but because all that relates to ve - 
nerahle -antiquity is to me an object of pious adoration.' As Palladio 
cofitinQally refers to Vitruvius, I procured Galliani's edition of that author i? 
but it is 1^1 packed up among the rest of my luggage, and the. study of 
that volume remains a project in the domer of my brain. The observations and * 
the works of Palladio, his conceptions/ and his. productions/ are to me a 
belter commentary on Vitruvius than the Italian tranriation; Jt is not an easy* 
task to read Vitruvius in the original ; the work is obscurely written, and* 
Would require critical study to render it intelligible. However I am going* 
tjirough it, and it affords me matter for interesting reflection. I read it an' 
One would read a breviary, from devotion rather than for instmction* Buf 
Ibe nishts are growing long, and I shall have more time ft^r stiidy. 

JEtery tiling diat I learned to admire m my youth hiis agaiil become 
dear to me. * What happiness it affords 'me to renew my aoquaihtaace witk 
th^ classic anthdrs! I may noir venture to confess the moral disease with 
whieh I was once affliotedi A few years ago I dared not cast my eyes 
on a classic author, nor look on any thing that might suggest a thought of 
Italy. If from any accideblal circu^tastfuice im[HreSsions of this nature were 
excited in my mind I sufferedan absolute martyrdom. Herder used ofteff' 
So jeer me for having learned all my Latb from Spinosa; He had reftariMd 
that this was the only work I read in Latin ; but he little knew that I wan 
a^apelled to banish from my mind evepy impiessi<» relating to antiqaityi 
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mud that to mt^ myself from painM feeUngs/I aoaglH i«Aip[^ fii Ihe'flMf 
Iipii9 of SpinoBtu Wieland's trandatioii of Horace's Satires wn dc rc d 
■iiserable. No sooner had I read two of llMBm than I was ihMBt ^Mtetf 
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In a eoofttry hf whkh a taMe fer teadtac haa paaatnted A nlsMia, mut 
become abaom vniweiial^ the ante ol^j^af a gBeJUiMoportkMrof tkahpalM 
publi^ed will be eatertakimeat. It is not therefiire saipriang, thai the 
German pres sbooldf akmg wMi it» mitis^r aiidt erudite productioiiay ftre 
Urth to a muHitnde ef NifmteHMei or titUe Stories. Considerable iMril 
cannot be deoiAl W ann^ ^^^^^^ *^Ertiyung<n,^ as the O DimaM qj Aens^ 
thonah tkey tM too often tinctared wilh liie myatieism and obnc ar ity to to 
found i»some of thcr merer lAofie«s works ^ that flufsniona feople. in 
other eoontiiea ef Enope, a KoTel is^ or at leant H bf the avihor, ■tondnd 
to be, a repieasntatfen* of |ea^ lifcr}' bnft in Oetaumy paina oileo aeema to 
be taken to ditcafd the eo m bl attc n of reaHtjr, and the awkward contrrvnaen 
of snpematiiral agencies is ellnt anbstiliited Ibr what eerlahilgr 1^ a inr HMnr 
dUknlt task^Mhe natural {mw^ ^ ehaMctor md msnnsis, aowrtiiieif 
the norel has refnence to a parlioalar art oruMienearthe anther'r kaowMgsr 
Of qpiniona fespectiiig whkh, it aertea to display ; and a uouniin j ^lj ^ 
Paiatera and Masidaaa fremeatly form ptiaei^ cjharatlsai. SapMsinf 
that aotioea and speoinMns of the diffiBrent kkds ef Qeman storiea wUI aM 
be nnacceptnUe to onr raadera^ we shall, w i l h s u <ftHrthsrftoftwe,eailthafc> 
atlentien to two, of which Mmdo fortts the aubjeot^thawatbeNrof bodi^KT 
men of Utemry rsputatiott ; and the fisst, pablishad dMwC a year s|;oi -Ir 
writtai 1^ li. Tieck, aad entkled :-^ 

MueicAUscHB Tebudkn tJN0 Lbidi^n (Jfatieol Jbyt auf Sktr&ms). 

A yoant Coaail paiiinnatnly fand of mnsioaad afairmtealHlwiAo 
attuned the Uam «M of aon|^, nad 




are aeoaaniariial ^f 
liai kind of aendiBMntaKty UrUeb aMT^ be eapeeftedtoWlewto thft hemiw 
cf a GtetinKi NoTeI,r form tha principal eharaeisffa. 'Bie Lady ia said* tcf 
i^g fsom' ihci eottlt "bol hsc smging deea ne4 y^aasa an ohi ItelsAi^* 
OfMia TCffimaet, who it an admiier «f the BtaaTma sljde, aad wf 
VsQul tnn^^ as a ekehnan i a waa thrt n nakaawn *a oihercennlrie&'' 
the other chkraalen ar* aCStoel Master, who has always besa tha 
iaim arttfices aad pteteasienwofaome PriaiaJBoBaa or other ; a 
whb hto a partia a aear Oaeta ao mp sii d by dm Chapat M ai tcr ^ a 
Enthnsiast, who» reafiy haa M tasta fet anwic, bvfe roaataal ^ 
MEtacy when be hears any thing whldi he snpDossa.oaghilo'baptaiBad; wmi 
a sansihle jiidicbns maa^ yety fead of mim, batwfaa hneara .Bnfthiag:af 
k aa an ait. Thia last chafaotor b aoUe d the* lAyamn* Hasaag llms Ji 
seribed the a6*asa«, wa preosed to gsfiiabritff aaanant e£ thaStaiyla 
Iriucb Aey l^forau > 

Barfy oaa fiae harvast aairtiUfr toot <rfeadiL(tha Ghapab Blaster wdT 
Urn Tekore) arnirea in a diligeaee at tha gatas^ef atoanuia ftii mmif t . flhaw 
HuBf alighMl ftbrn the eaachy mtoidiag.ta wait, thiongh Iha almeiiiaiii 
tooe^edelifeottodiaresidaaaeaf Ihwaa Bamatfc» ^laehtwaa ■ieiiUi afca. 
ii tta aca ftamtiia towa. Hm^ had aoe goaa far os 
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Mm^OB wt» arrMteibj the Toue of a femals, lingiDg exqvidtoly in 
%,i|B>fill hooH on the roftd-^idB, qear a gtove oi fir-trees. The voice mn 
]|0 exceadin^y beautiful that tlw travellers Btooif for eome minutw Ust^aing tO 
it vitb astoniidunent and edinintion. " Who livea there V aaid tbi 
ClnjKl Hatter, tddreflain; hiBwelf to a penon who happened to be paiiittg 
hj. " The Devil aod Ue g ia ad mother Uva here I" exclaimed a voice from 
tma of the upper windows ofthe house, and, at the same moment, a lute-caw 
was thrown at the bead of the iaqoirer. The Chasri Master looked op and 
heheld at the window a little grey haired man, wDosa oounteaance beapoka 
(ka. Boat faifcms indignBtioo. For a mouait the Chapel Haater kae^ not 
V^aHar. te BMMM or to laugh at the affront be had TQoeivad» but tiiece waa 
•nwduagso uUraiordinary la the appearance of the old man AattheChuiel 
Master, ut hikperptoxity, raiaad his hat, and with a raq^tfiil bow wished 
Jtaa goad aawaiig. 

Ths Iravdlmi joaneyed m oonvarsing together on the si 
the acane they had just witnessed, until they reached ao ion, a 
pnpoaed talaag some n^esbmeat. JaM aa they were abt 
tte jwi, they pameived at en npp^' window, a young man 
■llwMi ng gowa and night cap. Iney iwtiediatefy. reoogniz 
9aad>hmnDU(ad QoanteBanoa of the snUtHsiaBt KeUetman, who 
-■MW down, and with an. axbravaipnt theatrical air saluted bii 
The Chapel Mastai nude anxiaus iB<|U)riea remeoting vauous 
«wa to perfiftfiA Jn his new Opera which was that evening to 
j^.Barau feraov's. 

** They an all arrived replied Kellennaa, asd are as well in health aa 
■they tttiah'paopar to be. Th^ have, however, been grumbling as usual, 
l^eHt the parts alloUad to dwn. Oae has too much to sue. and another too 
little. J^ ait sboald' he jji O sharp when the oompoeer has thought fit t» 
*e» iv A «at," Ac. &o. 

, At the Buraastioo of the Tenore alt three enter th» inn to baft soma 
rebeslvaent pxi further oonvsrsaddii on the wbjeot of the Chapel Master's 
Mw Opera, 

.. In the areaiag a nnnMroMa. muMcal par^ is aesembled.at theieeidenca 
«f Baron Fenow, where KeUemuut is seen bu«ly,rUnaijigalipnt, and pro- 
«lMning the merita of the Chapel Master's qew oovposi^ian. tho^jfa be nis 
JMAjpetheasdasi^tle bar of it. Btit the atteatioa of the conutany is 
- ■idansly averted frvn this BntbuHa«t by lik» MAraoea of a young laify, wHct> 
in iqifto of a siagnlariy nmpio style of dress, attracts the notice of all 
pBsaant by her graoeAil fignse aBd depbttmant, wd her beautiful bud highly 
aTpwarivB cauptonaneet. Tbis is Julia, the daughter of a fo6t diusiciaa. 
fibeadTaoees modestly to the daHghtoE of Banm Pemow, to whomAa 
apriogises for the ahsenda of her £mar, whoae illnsas aad 4epr«s««i of 
' ^NEits dte ar^, compels him to avoid society. 

Ne perttOn «f the new Opw» has, as yet, been heard, for the Baron 
doeawot wiah the muaieal. peiformaafceetocsauBenoe 
Caant* Altsa.' who. is momeatarily expeotod. Bama 
Chapd Master that t^ Ooairt is k mad of very ec« 
has an extraordinary passslan for mnsic, iritich is his o 
meal. Ha hravek ahwU from plaee to i^«ae aWmdiag 
uren Bern sfatfer and new mmfoMan t yet with all h 
ia^oCso rastlsas a tan thafcfae nildoB-hna palisnaa te he 
•B«dli:an4hia taatoia to atlipwly wsiiwa— *«fcl 
arilhaay « '-^— 
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At length the Ccmnt arrives, and alter hastily salntiiig ^e Battm and 
hii'fainily, he sits down and enters faito conrvertation "with an old ItaKon/ hj^ 
whom he is aooompanied. Suddenly' tammg his e3res towards JnKa, her 
•tclaims with emotion, ** Heaved ! whom do I beh<$ld.'' The Tenore had 
just concluded a song frdm the new Opera, widi which ih^ coilfpany wcie' ' 
all enr^itnred. The Count, however, had not heard a singie note. He 
dfe\9 his chair near to Julia, and seating himself addressed a few words to' 
her. As she tiimed to reply to him, he exdaimed, ** Ah ! this exceeds M 
that my imagination ever pictdred.'' *' Pardon me, Madam,^ he eontinned,' 
''you, no* doubt, ' think my conduct extraordiniLry. When I 'first cast my 
•yes on yon, a few minutes ago, I thought I recognhsedafoHrier^acqnain* 
tance, and now, on a nearer approach, your exquisite beauty daxzles aa^ 
ddnfoundtf me* ! Heavetas'l how* divinely you must siyig.^ * 

** I assure you. Sir, you are greatly deceived," WjfBsd JNAs. ^T 
yeall^do'not'sing.*^ I possess neither a v6f€ 



v6fce* nor a Icnowledge of htnuic t^ 
qualify me for a singer.'* - 

Thd Count gazed earnestly in her fttce and shook his head. In dia 
nieanwhile a duet was protfoifed. The" piece wal extremely difficult, and the'. 
principal female singer declared herself unable to execute it. She wished some 
{Passages to be altered to suit her voice, but* the composer positively refused 
to sacrifice ex'pressioii and energy to the caprice of tf performer. In conse^ 
sequence' of this little dispute the duet Was relinqui^ed, and while th« 
Chapel Master w|» selecting another piece, the Count said to^JuKa, " I tai 
convinced that'you could with ease execute all ^ose passages af sight." JuKa 
^hce' more declared 'herself utterly iinaWe to sing," upon which the Oonn^ 
in a tone of earnestness said : — ** It is useless. Madam, to pei^tst in denying 
tiie position of an accomplirinnent in which every feature bf your 'expres- 
sive countenance proves you to excel. Could that round full mouth,' thai 
beautiful swell in the centre of your lips have been produced 6y any oth€f 
ckuse than tfete constant vibratlonr of pure and melodioils tones. Observe, on 
jthe contra^; the frightful angidar month of yonder celebrated Prima Donna^ 
whose shrin unmusical tones are with difficulty forced out from her flat and 
compressed lips.*^ He earnestly entreats that she will favoui* him with a 
single strain ; but Julia, on her part, positively alleges her inability to 
complv witii his request. "• 

The party 'breaks up, and all depart, widi the eitception of tile 
t%apel Master, the Count, the Italian, and Enthnsiast, who are invited t& 
slay and siip with Baron Femow. The Chapel Master, who is very minft 
dissatisfied with the mansfer in which his Opera has been performed, 
breaks forth into bitter complaints of the miseries which*a musical com-' 
poser has to encounter ; and the other guests, in turn, relates ther Joys and 
sorrows which they have^ at various times, experienced through their love 
of^nsic. ^ * ^ * 

A man of middle age enters, and b introduced as a particular friend qf 
the Baron. * He apolonzes for not being present at the concert, alleging 
that he b too much of a' Layman in music to mingle with connoiaBenra. 
Kellerman,*who listens with astonishment to thb candid confession, observes, 
that had he himself possessed sufficient courage to make a similar acknow^ 
ledgement, he might have been spared a worid of annoyance- and mortifica- 
iion. Nature, he says, created him without any taste for music ; but ho 
' fell in love widi a young lady who was 'moved to tears whenever she ImiiPa 
Iftelsiicholy air. In the hope of rendering himself agreeable to • OSr* ifevir- 
ija^taa-fauroile, ha iMSumad the chlkracter of an» ^tfaVpi gi ii ^^fWB^ 
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l^huuast«* 3ut this served only to make bad worse. Her friends, whq 
at first lool^ed upon him as an insensible doit, now pronounced him to be a^ 
iotcdlerable coxcomb, and even his mistress quarrelled with him, because, 
on one occasion, when listening in rapture to the performance of a piece 6t 
mnnc, he iihed tears, in . the wrong place, precisely at the least pathetic 
paaaage in the yrhoie composition. i 

*' To me, also, said |he Layman, music has proved the source of niim-» 
bedesB vexations. ^\\ the years of my childhood were embittered and. 
Tendered miserable by music." He then relates, with a considerable degree 
of humoar, how, at the age of jkwelve, he was placed under a teacher of the 
violin, and how both master and scholar continued uselessly to torment eaol| 
other for the space of six long years. 

The old Italian next related in his broken Oerman, how he had in hi^ 
ymrth been a fi&vourite Tenore in Naples. At Rome he beeaoe enamoured 
of an Opera singer, whom he marriea. They lived happily togetlier mtil 
his wife got engaged in a town in Germany, where a ceiebrat^ musicfan, 
named Horten^io resided. Hofiensio undertook to teach the lady to 
m^'froM the ioul in the new-fashioned Oerman style, and for it she aban-r 
doned the Italian manner. From that moment the conjugal felicity of the 
prima donna and her caro spbso was at an end^ Disccmi arose between 
pern. Their disputes on style in singing ended in a separation, and thu^the 
poof Italian's happiness and hopes of prosperity were ail anuinilated by diQ 
p^rman taste for sQul singing. , 

Baron ' Femow then ^addressing himslf to Count Alten, inquired 
whether he had any musical sorrows to relate. *^ For my part," said the 
Count, *' I have been, from my earliest boyhood, passionately fond of musio. 
My fekther, a seriops old fashioned man, strongly disapproved of my enthu-r 
siasm, which he feared mjght divert me from more important pursuits. 
'At ah earfy age I w^ sen^ on a diplomatic Mission to a Foreign Court, 
from whence, after a short period, I was recalled. On the evening preceding 
my departure a concert y^^3 g^ven, in which a young fsmale singer made her 
'fkbut, I attended the concert,' but the audience was sq numerous that X 
conld only now and then catch a transient glimpse of the Lady, and 
1 could merely discern her white neck shaded by clusters of rich browii 
ringlets. I however* listen^ with rapture to the enchanting tones of her voice, 
^d in that bappi^t moment of my existence I made a solemn vow, that the 
'wonderA]11y'g}ned being who had so captivated me, should alone be my- 
wife. Berore the conclusion of the concert I was obliged to take a hurried 
farewell of the Premier, and to set out on my journey home. On my arrival I 
tbund my father oq his death-bed. He did not lo^g survive ; and, aftet 
rendering the last melancholy honours to his memoiy> and arrangidg my 
family a§iEurs, I again returned to the city where I had lately discharge my 
diplomatic duties. I made eager inquiries respecting the syren, whose 
^fascinating strains still seemed to vibrate on my ear.' But no one could 
fnfonn me whither she had gQne. - Since thai time I have exeried every effi>rt 
to* discover her, but without success. ' This evening, however, I thought 
I recognized her in a lady whom I met here. I fancied I once more 
beheld the fair neck and brown ringlets, which were all I ever saw of the 
ipnknown being ofi who^ my f^iture lutppiness in life depends." 

It was now late, and the litde party broke up. Here the author as re? 
oofune to a most awkward and unntitural expedient for bringing about hi^ 
demmtment* On the way home, the Italian abruntly asks the Count io«do 
^is^tbe^fiK¥iHir-taeccompejiy hiiiinextinQrm^ firrtrec^!^ 



jCount that he has formed the resolution of shootii^ hhaselfy hecauee il^ 
pecollactioii of his lest wife rendered life iii8V|iporlaUe to Uau Th^ Gmmtp 
iritbottt BUieh hesilalioD» ccnpUes with this extrai^Fdiiiary ro < m ert » ,,lwit be 
jpropoees that the Chapel Master shall be gne of the party, is order, daft dua 
lwt«£ 8^-destiuctioii laay he proved od gapd evideaoe. 

On reaching the grove ^ fir-treeiv the CkMuit asks the Italian wbethof 
M i^Ul adheres to Ini siagnlir dMenunation. The Italian repliea^ ul tbi 
MBnnatiire, and begs that we Coufit and the <^hapel Master will xetire.to % 
littlsL.tiilance and leave hiiK for i» few aopepls lo ipeieot en Us appBOipbr 
lag end. He adda that he will give a fignai ft^ thsif return when k^ 
lids hinself full^ prepared for the event which they have pcune to. witness 
•The Count and his companion penetrate into the thickest jpart of the «9Qd^ 
ffhaat on a sadden^ their alteiitien ia arrested by the sound of soft nuisic, ai 
a little distance fircnn thenu ' At this moweiit t^e old ItaUen &^i» the sipntt 
.isv their retutn» and calk out lo acquaint them that he if neMly to blow o«l 
jUa bimins. The Count, however, is now VkQie intererted in discovering, tb^ 
invisible musician, than witnessing the miid Itaiian's suicide E(e fiwpedhis wax 
through the thickets, followed by the Chanel Mafter» and mxm came withia 
pght of the hoese which has been described at the opening of the tale. He 
stood for some moments transfixed with adiaixation and snrpriss, whib 
^arcello's Quai tmeka^e was sung by a fine female vnice« wnti tfw- most 
lonohing simplicity and exprctasion. 

^ «'lt is she I It'is my only bekyvedP exdaimad the Cwmt^ wid| 
yiolent emotion. He knocks furiously at thf door o( the bonne, bnt an on# 
j^taswe#s him. At length a vnndow is thrown up, and an old nnaAhraitiBf 
ptK hi^ head inquire9, in an auRry tODe» the cause of the i^roar« <* Ilani 
ieneio ! HorteniN(> ^*^ exclaims Uie astoniriied Jtaliaa,. who iias come in xnui 
enit of the Count and Ctiapel Master. *' Now shall I die ha|^py after t^hig 
yiMffeance on the villaiii vrho perverted my wife'ii talent by tekcb her sonb 
ein^g, and ndned all my prospects.'^ 

These unexpected recognftions are sncceeded by seveial verv^innpioha? 
|»le and absurd incidents. At length the Count solicits Julia^ Jmno^ and 
tMHy obdune h^ father's con^nt to their union. The father is asked 
^wby he se long Mrw^d in concealing frpm the world his danghtes^ 
yronderfttl U\eat. in reply he give* a detail of his musical soorovnu He 
relates that he marked a favourite public singer^ vrho died diortly after their 
imidn. Sh danriiter Juliai ihen became his only consolation. He gavin 
an accomplished education, and iu particular bestowed great ftiiui ott 
cultivation of her musical talent. After seymd years <»f dtligant-etudj 
was engaged lo sing at me Court of a great Sovereign ; and hi 
Br hoped to enjoy the reward of th^ amdcMs years he IumL spent in thi 
Issk of qalifying b^ fpr a public ainger. But, to his astonishmentvahe w«i 
peldly*reeeivedv and tie was advised to pla^e h^ under a celebrated singing 
mnster, in drder thai ^ might aeqnii^ the st^ of a p^rtioaUr scMok 
f%iswas*the eeceeion on ^ch tim Count heard Jnlisu Sack wan tha 
inorlliication and disapp6intm«if of her father, that he immediaiely wiA» 
ftew his daughter firom pubUc lUe^ and d^«||mined ttuit £rom th«4 meaMui 
Wne but him^lf should ever hear her sing. 

^ eta tha evenmg preceding that fixed for th^ nuptials of Count Altea and 

I^ImM^, it ie proposed th^ ^lia Aall take ue sopcana |»ri in 4jh$ 

Olhapet MhsWf^a liew O pei% vrhiohris to be, fisr.aeeeoad tiiM» grifalilir 

^jpi^etaied. Her staging enraptures all who hear her with thaaseqptionoi 
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Ike IttMiii; who, thdi^ now ^iteMcikNl lo ndgtonee/liftt not yot loarnedW* 
ftjmira Gorman mW «t^$ritt^; 

Next day the miofiago oeremoiiy is celebrated, and Ab Coont eete off 
tot his paternal oMate^ there to enjoy unintemipted happineflB in the societj 
terf bis accwmplisbcfd- bhde %nd a choice oircle of nntsical friends. 

The musical ciitidsai introdvced in the cowrse ^f thb norel b not of 
imeh vake. The anth^ appear to hare a strong predeli^on for old music* 
Among modem musicians, he JuMly admites Mosartf but admbea Urn ahnoat 
i^zdusirely. Of Krhig oottpownrs m is not ibnd. He is, howerer, eomovirhat 
hielltted to fatoilr C( M.Ton Weber^ imthe is not Well ^eased with Beethove* 
and Spontini, and he is Rosshif s decfakd antagoniA. some Italian words am 
oeeamonally tntrodneed, but not alwayt appropriately^ and not with du^ 
anention to the ofthogrAfthy. 

' The second Norel has for its author fte Aaron de la Moite Fooqn^, m 
Ifttte writer of Kttle stories, nmny of which make their first appearanoa^ in 
flie manner in whidi this was uiihered into the world, thnm^ the medimn * 
ef periodical works, and arei afterwards coUectod into volume Tfaetitkr 
4if the present tale is :-^ ' 

Dbr UNMUSK^ALISCHB Mu^IKKJIU 

Abinrd as it may appear^ w# must translate tUa, .'* tbe, Unmusic^ 
iiiMiciau.** 1W wofda ave, indeed, Tory ra^pidy use^» for the hero ei thtf 
itory is not unmusical, fhoa^ he is no musicum, end playa no. iastrumenti 
Wm snppeee, hocwever, that the atitber means no inference to be drawn front 
this inoongnKma oonosptionof his brain. It would certainly be singuhui enoog^ 
iNha Oermmu,. who IwTe cultiioaled the scienee of mu«c more assiduondj^ 
than any other^people of Snrope> were toplaoe^ as.by their novels they are^oftetf 
Hmda todo,. sfaigner tafaieon some inda6ril>Bhle meimgi or a susoentibili^.ttf 
tteeive nere sensational impressions, to a tasle foanded on solid knowledfjf' 
Uid>flm ezMcise of the mentalfaenlties. The Unmusical Musician of this tabr 
is a person ^iiu> possesses a wonderful sort of inward n^se^ which he oaU# 
hin««intenMlCMr«'' tW Baion begins hinErsiiblung thus :-^ 

** in that happy and intsresting period^ when German genius^ f6stmr#a 
by te growing pswperity of the Hans-towns, dione in the brightest Uistiar 
tbene lived at Frankmrt on the Mayne, a worthy and fair-famed Master of .th< 
iM>le aitof Music* His ftame wan Ansdmus t but he was not displease^ 
Ivhen profosrional contemporaries^ who came from Italy to visit hiia, and 
nsihap s to mv^eive instrnetions from him, csfled htmy in conformity wiiif 
nwhr own awce ennhoaious idiom Anseteo/' 

Ansebnus had a house withont the walla of th6 town, in a pleaeenl 
nmrdett on tha banks of the Maynci and used oftmi to play on a hiop or it 
Me ata window which had a fine mew of the conntcy and the riYer.-r>At 
imsnrala he observed between Ui window and the Mayne, a man of milita^ 
pMsence^ not sltoffether grey^ bni whose darii looks were beginnin|^ to mT 
iilasMd, taU, rimer sfendler, with a venerable connten«ice> who listened 
ittUBtiwjly to themwK* iW dnssof the stfanger^ whidi wasof a military 
lidbion, and far from new, seemed to indicate that the wesxer was by mof 
isenna weakhy^ but in the elannnnw and neatnew of atery thing about him»- 
one might easdy perceive the cootinoed influence of the disciplined habit^' 
tad predsien of a soidw^ life* Beside him lay oouchaat a laign and 
%lgnnMia d#g, wUeh with stwiTching eye and ereci earn kept watch. lik#i# 
•ia<lnel» Titian h> niasis i sss mn i l wiapped up a»d kmt iaJh^ n m l odi ts qif. thf 
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tB^ttciaii. Antehniis wasBOi aymin Rvm, bat he had the feeliagfi of av aditU^ 
aad the manner in which the satisfaction of the stranger ynj^ rTprtytri j , 
iSould Qot fail to g;ratify hin. He ^as therefore much pained when, instead 
of the expected gestures of approbation, hie aged auditor sometiintt mani- 
iesied a sudden disgust, or ind^sd an offBnsite indigiiation. 

Whea Anselmus, giving himself ap solely to -the dictates of his own 
faiaate feelings, <»r excited by the beauties of the blooming scene arround . 
bun, mdttlged in crxtemporaneous symphonies,r his singular auditor not only 
■ever app^ured diseased # but gatcf signs of the greatest satisfaction and de- 
light. On the eontrarv, when our musician brought to die window a piece of 
regular written composition and began to play it, the old man testified all the - 
dkapprobation that gestures oould express. On one occasion the manner in- ^ 
which he shewed his disgust was so striking, that Anselmns snatched up his 
kat and haslend out^ kiteadiiig Uf have some" coaversatioa .on moaic vritk a 
person who$ in listening to him, seemed to assume an air of extraoniinary "^ 
•aperiority. r 

Arrite^ at the plaoe where the old soldier was sitting, Ansebnua finds 
1dm resting his head on his right hand, which concealed his face, and holdjag., 
Irith his left the end of a striogf the other extremity of which was fastened to 
his dog's collar. The* dog snarls, and rouses his master from his reyeiie, aad 
Anselmus finds that the man who had S9 strcmgly excited his carioelKy ia 
Mind. A dialogue ensues^ from which we learn that the old wafrior, wild' 
names the Musician ** Anselmo/' has been in Italy, but that the living bar* * 
laon^, It'htch, he says, exists within him, did not first, visit him thane. It 
bad a higher origin. He was gifted, with it soon after his birth i for ha 
d6uld not recollect the time in which he had not felt this internal song^— - 
this echo from Heaven — humming and murmuring through him. 

One might suppose that this explanation would have convinced Anaelmaa . 
diat his new acquaintance was crazy, and that it could lead only to comnuH » 
aeration for his insanity. But visionaries of all kinds are dentmed to aieet ^ 
vrith indulgence and respect in Germany, and it is thereCore not unnaturai 
that the Musician should be represented as filled with admiration at the.. 
Mtravagaitees of the old soldier, who speedily falls bta a kmd of extaey^ 
aad exhibita an example of hia wondeitul faculty. He seems to listen to 
aoands, perceptible only to bimselL The musician expects to hear him aiag, : 
lAit his lips<r covered by his bushy nuistachioes, remain immoveable, ua^ '• 
at last he opena them to aay, vrith a sigh--*^' it is gone by." '' And why da / 
yM not imitate it ?" The veteran excuses himself on account of hb voice, . 
and under a misunderstanding of what is said respecting inatranental per-' 
fikmance, Ansehnus takes him to his house. * - 

They had scarcely crossed the threshold, when Anaelmus asked hia^ 
l^est what inatrument he would choose, for said he, ** You will .fini. 
^ery kind of inatrmnent here." ** They are all .the same to me," cepliedr 
the veteran. This appears to Anaelmus either .affectation or quackery, but 
It soon comes out that the poor man means he .can play on* no, instriuBeaty « 
tiot even on a Jews-harp. He is at last prevaikd on to relate hia straaga 
gnd wonderful history. 

His name is Florence Kraft, a labourer's son, and bom on the cdaat of the 
ICorth Sea. His parents died when he was an infant, but asiiegrew up4ie oftwft v 
akw them sitting in Paradise on seats of gold, overshadowed by beaatiful . 
ffis^treea.' His father had a silver flute, on ifri^ch he fdayed jtlkB .aiveelavl : 
tante in the world to his mother. They looked beautiful bke .aagel|« J^ <. 
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Cfttbd to hit falber t» take hin up, ythith wu with ft serioDS smile d^clUi^ 
Hw mother plucked & nmaU Blender purple flower^ aHid trfaile she coUattd 
off^ft leana Mng the follotring Roug :— ' 

Many yean must jiaaa awa;f 
Ere we may meet in joy ; 
Till then contented stay, 
Tbou dear beloved boy. 

AU duB occurred to hint »a he lay sound asleep in a flhed ^hbre tlM 
bade kept two cows, of which he had charee. On one occsmod be *aW 
in die gky a heavmly sonnding iostnimeDt, which seemed to be made of hud* 
beams and moon-lignt, and to consist of little pillars. His mothet dropped 
H to him. Delt|;httul sounds issued from it as it fell down through the 
spheres. At last it reached bis breast, into which it entered. Sinot 
loen the intemai cAotr had been actively at work and bad alwaya rs> 
sounded within him. 

This sort of sentimental childiabnesa seems to be considered very fine it 
Germany, and it may not be thought uninteresting to see the extent t« 
which the writers of that country carry it, but beyond this we apprehend 
tU description can aSord little gratification for Englbh readers ) we sftdlli ' 
therefore, be very brief with out abstract of this story. 

Our hero now gave vocal utterance to the inspirations of his inlcmal 
choir to the great delight of all his companions) the young cowherds, main 
and female of the district ; but his yncle and aunt reproached him wiA 
neglecting the cows for carrolling and trilling, which grieved him mhchi 
However they ought not to have had this opinion, for in consequence of one 
of his visions and the operation of his internal choir, he awakes in the middM 
6f a dismal dark night, just in time to save his two bedfellows, the comj 
firom being stolen. He knocks down the tiiief, but in the confuskm tM 
cows break loose and run olf, and his exertions to recover them cause tlM 
loss sf bis voice. Finding himself unable to give vent to his inward choirj , 
he grew mopish and dissatisfied with every thing at home i he tiwrefori 
takes leave of his uncle and aunt and sets out on his travels. 

Alone in the wide world, poor Florence had a lohgiog for Min^thing, 
but what it was he did not know-— only he hoped somehow or other to fiaa 
an echo to his inward choir — somebody cftpable of understanding it, arid loving 
it. What might have become of him it is bard to say, but he fell iit with * 
party of [mperial troops marching to Italy. The sound of the dnnn strwA 
a chord in unison wit£ his intcmu choir, and off he marched in tbe fear of 
the Austriui banner. He served several campaingnA in Italy, whire ba ki 
last lost the sight of both bis eyes, being wounded id tbe face by an 4ct0# 
— for all these wonders occurred, as well may be supposed, Issg before oat 
degenerate and unromantib gun-powdi^r tuns. 

After the loss of his eye-sight, 
Iranderad about widi his doz always 
ihaater wbo might understand his inw 
dictAles on paper. Anselmus is ei 
tetter to enable him to accon^lish 
•hall be domesticated in his hoise. 
but to little purpose, in as far as raga 



Kraft wu not ready at explainingi 
'"^^ It a^er hiuf acquired die liap 
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aU^wirdfcrtslitUe of the iawmid choir was brought to Kghi,«ttd itBgrMlMt 
bf ■!!« reflMiBed bdihid. 

The philosopher. Dr. Eulogius Cryptander was a Sea^j visitor of Aa- 
aelmas. This learned fvi^Kl, wishes to esMUicipate the masician from the 
dehiaioii which he coaceiv^es eathrals hin respecting Florence Kraft aad his 
choir. While walkiag in the garden one eTeniag, a long dialogue takes 
place between them on this subject. Anselnitis at last confesses hioMelf 
conyinced that he has got out of Floience every thing of value that was in 
him, and that he ought not any longer to torment the aid man and himself 
with vain efforts to attain an impossible object ; but, at the same time, he 
declares that this conviction is far from being agreeable, that the Doctor in 
undeceiving him, has deprived him of something that seemed indbpeasable 
— somethang most dear to him — and that he feels a void in his soul which he 
knows not how to fill up. *'8o would you fbel,'' replies the Doctor, ** after the 
extraction of an aching toolh ; there would then be a void in your moath.** 
In another illustration the philosopher compares the nmsieiaB to a man, who 
believes his house to be haunted ; a friend conviiipes him that bis £eara ai^ 
iiiifbunded» and the ghost is laid for ever. The |ood man is tranquil, sleeps 
soundly, and recovers his health, which anxiety had deteriorated, but after 
all he fetis a certain inward want — a longing after something indefinite. 
The inference drawn from this is, that man reluctantly parts with what 
mentally interests him, even though it give him great uneasiness.^ 

This dialogue is one of the best things in the novel. The characters of 
the imaginative musician and the reasoning doctor are well sustained ami 
eonlrasted. Still dissatisfied, though convinced, Anselmus after the departure 
of his philosophic friend, takes a seat in his garden. With emotion he touches 
his flute and plays one of the melodies, which he had with so much trouble, 
extracted from the bowels of the old soldier. He is soon interrupted. 
During the argument which we have just described, Florence Kraf^ was 
waiting for his dog in an arbour, which the two dbputants approached. Of 
course all the conversation ira^ overheard by tne subject of it. Pocr 
Florence finds his wav to the plaice where Anselmus is fluting, and viadi^ 
cates the lichuess of the musicul stores which remain in the posbessicn of Lis 
inward choir,' and of which all the demonstrations of ten doctors shall not 
deprive him. The scene, which takes place, is, in spite of the absurdityconDect- 
ed with it, worked up to an affecting pitch. After the old man's explanatitn, 
a fit of inspiiation comes on him. His choir works more powernilly than 
ever ; but though the flood of harmony is in full tide, he can communicate 
none of the celestial tones which rrsound within hip. His cxtacy is great, 
bat he gives no external signs of the nature of his inward sensations, except 
that the motion of his head changes, keeping time with the measure of the 
music perfonned by his choir. He expects to carry his choir to the foot of 
the throne of heaven, and, if he should be called away soon, warns Ansehnua 
B9t to attribute his sadden departure to vexation, on account of what ha4 
passed between him and the doctor. This foreboding is speedily realized^ for 
next morning Florence Kraft is found dead in his bed. 

- Having waded tfirough these stories, and come at last to a condusion, 
wa must confess that in the course of our progress we have often been inclined 
to think bett^ of them than wa did on the vie# wa at first took. In both 
wa bava XMt with passages which exhibit much talent, but still th^ is not 
suffciant to remove our objections to aither, ragavded* na a whale.' CoaM th* 
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ttie first be supposed to contaiD a true representatioi of the existmg state «f 
society and manuera in Germany, it would in that respect be interesting^, 
bat the picture, we are persuaded, cannot be genuine, — ^The reseniblauce, if 
4here be any, b surely only . that of a very notent caricature. As to the 
second story, there is a silliness in the fiction which forms its i^ound-work,* at 
which it was impossible not to revolt, and which consequently, reodered our 
first impression very unfisvourable^ 



MISCELLANEOUS L^TELLIGE^CE, 

RELATIVE TO LITERATURE AND THE fINE ARTS. 

Signer Ambrogio Minoja, director of tl»e musical conservatory at 
Milan, died a short time ago in that city. Minoja, who studied comp<tsi- 
tkm under the celebrated 8ala, at Naples, produced several Operas, wbieh 
were performed successfully at Rome and Milan. He also composed several 

C' Hies of Church and Chamber Music ; among the latter are four quartets, 
own by the title of / DiverHmenti della Campatfna, In the year 17M, 
Minoja obtained a gold medal, wortli one hundred ducats, which Eon&parto 
awarded as a prize for the best rimeral Symphony to the m'^mory of Oeneral 
Hoche. When Nappleon wss crowiif*^ Ymv of Italy, Mitiofa compose^ 
for the occaston, a Veni Creator and a Te £hum, which were ux«M:nted by 
two hundred and fiily i/erioioieis in tiie Cathedral of f«Iilat:. A eantetJ, 
of his ccn:positicn, was also perforrcecl ct Ta Serlr, at the time of the 
marriage of the Vice Roy of Italy. Minoja was the author of several 
tstters on singing, which were printed at Milan in 181^. 

The celebrated Buffo RaffanelH died lately at Milan, at an advanced 
age. During the latter years of his life he was chiefiy engiaged in giving 
instructions to singers in the art of acting. He held a situation at the 
Opera <if Milan ^ which he Icbt^\lien Mr. GIos^op became mar.ager of the 
establishment. 

A selection of airs from // Crociaio in Effitto, arranged t6r the Planor 
Forte, has recently been published by Messrs.- Boosey and Co. These 
arrangemjents, which comprise all the best portions of Mayerbeer's justly 
celebrated Opera, possess so much merit, that they will, we doubt not, become 
exceedingly popular. The author, who does not appear on the title-page, 
has combinea in a singularly perfect vray the effect or the orchestral accom- 
penimeots and vocal parts. In *^ Giovinetto Cavalier,'' Mud particularly 
IB the duo ** II tenero affectio/' the emplovment oi the upper octaves of the 
piano-forte is very ably managed ; and when performed pn a brilliant toned 
instrument, those pieces really present a min^ture likeness of Velluti's extra* 
oirdiaary vmce. 

The same publishers have lately brought out some oUier piano-forta 
pieces, which abo cleeerve to be noticed. First, a Grand Concerto, dedi- 
cated to her Grace the Duchess of Hamilton, by J. B. Cramer. This, 
like most of Mr, Cramer's compositions, combines, the useful with the 
agreeable, for it abounds in passages, firom which even a practised f^^ 
former may derive improvement. The piece contains three movementi, 
Seeoad, an air, with variations, dedicated to her Royal Highness the PrinceM 
AugiiBta. A short largo movement serves to introduce a very oHgtnal aiid' 
plegant tema, out of which Mr. Onslow h^ worked eight variations. This 
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fkect^ is ctlculated to sait tbe Uate of piaao-forte plajers in gwMtal, M It 
re uires no great powers of execution, and contains many passages of sngiH 
lar besuty and brilliancy. The second vartaiion, in triplets. wiA passafeft 
kit the left-hand aJternately in the treble and baas, has a very pieasif 
aiiect. 

The Roval 8ocii.tT of Mu^icianii has recentW received a donation of 
£1000 from Captain Crosdil, the son of the violin performer. It is men* 
tioned that Mr. Crosdil, when on his death-bed » verbally directed his son to 

fre»ent the above liberal gift to the society as a token of his rei^teci for the 
n8tituti4m, and his wish to promote the interests of the profession. Mn 
Crosdil, in copsrquente of hid marriage with a lady of large lortinie, declined 
all professuonal engagements except inhere his presence was required at his 
Miyesty^s concerts, for he was appointed first violin player to theKing. He 
died a short tine ago, at a very advanced age. 

Among the annual works just published, in the form of the GenMii 
Litei^ry Almanscs, is one entiilr^d the ** AmHlet," addressed mere partic«« 
eularly to " the Religious Public." Much talent has been employed ia 
preparing its contents, wl^ich consist of moral tales and poetry. Bnt we ans 
tnainly induced to notice the work on account of its affoniiag a ntriking 
proof of the extent to which literature is cultivated in this country by tiM 
fair sex. The eontributors are chiefly ladies. Mrs. Hemans has some besati-^ 
ftkl poetry. Miss Mitford, whose tale of ** The Vicar's Maid" b extremely 
irell written, has also furnished a sonnet on Mr. Hoffland*s picture of 
^ Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion." Mrs. Hoffland, the wife of this 
itf tist has enriched the collection with an interesting story entitled ** Infatna-^ 
tion,^ wliich is distinguished by that good sense and correct feeling for whiek 
all this lady's writings are remarkable. The book also contains sereral 
pictorial 1 illustrations, amongst others, two fine deMgns by Mr. Martin, en- 
graved on steel, in the manner of his illustrations of Milton. 

A little work, partly musical and partly medical, has lately been pub* 
Kshed at Milan, under the following title > — In/imetuaJUi»ioyica e p&tmbgiem 
del mono, del canto, e dcUa declamazume tuW uomo. The author, Dr« 
Giueseppe Ferario, who treats on a variety of interesting topics in an ex* 
ceedingly agreeable manner, recommends music as a cure for disorders of 
the nerves. He mentioas the case of a young girl, who was a short tim« 
ago received Into the Clinical Institution at Milan in a stale of mental 
derangement, and whose cure Dr. Ferario believe to have been broo^^ 
about hy the practice of the guitar. 

Dnring a tour, last sutnnMV, in the Highlands of Sootland, Mr. Ed^iria 
Landseer took the opportunity of making several fine sketches, which, takes 
m ^ whole, form ad interesting pictorial representation of the Htfntin§ of tfa» 
Deer in all its itaifea, frMi the starting to the death and carrying home. Thin 
artist is at present occupied in painting a large picture on the subiect of 
Chevy Chace. 

Mr. Haydon is exercisrng kis pencil on one of the Plagaes of £gjpt« 

Mr. LesUe is painting anotller pictttre from Don Quixote. The subinct 
la Dototbea in disguise breeching the Knight to becenM her .ChampiOA. 

Vellati h to have the direction of the OperU during the ensuing naaaon» 
lifttch» it is said, will eontmence in the course ef a few week*. 

Mr. Hyde's Comedy, which hma reoeiv^ so much appkHMe on the Sta^si 
i# abont to be ahM> submitted to the puUioi UnP9«^ the tiodiu— of the ncaat 

Mr. Green, th^ aeir Profess^ of AjMtotff In th^ Royal Acadeviiyv 
aommeneed his first Course of Lectures on lYednesday, the 17th of November. 
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TITANIA, PUCK, AND THE CHANGELmO, 

BY ROMNEY. 

FROM SIR JOHN LEICESTER 8 GALLERY. 

In No. 13, of the Parthenon, we inserted a Pen and Ink sketch from 
ihe Cottage Door, by Gainsborough, and we now lay before our readers a 
Lithographic drawing in the chalk manner, from one more of the many 
▼aluable pictures which Sir John Leicester possesses. In a collection of 
the finest specimens of English Art the task of selectmg would be difficulty 
were we bound to follow an order corresponding with the relative merit 
of the works. It was not, therefore^ any preference of this kind which 
directed our choice ; for when the drawing of the Titania, Puck, and the 
Changeling was commenced^ it was intended; had circumstances permitted 
us to proceeds to go through the whole pictures of the Gallery, taking them 
in the succession most convenient for our publication, and giving of each a 
print executed in the same manner as that which we now insert. However^ 
this picture, which has for its subject one of the wonderful creations of our great 
dramatist's boundless imagination, justly holds a high rank among the pro* 
ductions of the English school. It affords a good example of the Artist's 
inventive talent and happy style of composition. He has not endeavoured 
to represent any particular passage of the Midsummer Night's Dream, but to 
paint in the spirit of its wild and fantastic scenery, and with this object in 
view he has succeeded in producing a charming sketch, full of fancy and[ 
imagination4 The archness of Puck, who is tying a ribbon round the ancle 
of the Channeling is very fine ; and Ute expression of Titania, and her easy, 
graceful, and playful attitude are quite enchanting. 

There is no account of this Picture in the life of Romney» written by 
Hayley ; but this b not surprising, for in that mass of prolix dulness and 
effotism, the writer has taken care to say more of himself toan of him whose 
biography he professes to give. Romney seelns to haVe been fond of paint- 
ing Titania, and some pictures in which the Fairy Queen is introduced, are. 
slightly mentioned, but this is not one of them. Romney's life, which wa# 
^ ~ * and interesting, has been miserably handled by its historian. 

« T 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

About the middle of the last century. Signer Phraneu published at 
Rome a work, entitled '* Delia Magnificenza d'Architettura de' Romani.'^ 
The view, taken by the author, of the state of the Fine Arts in ancient Rooie 
gave occasion to the following avtkle, which appeared at Paris m the 
Varietes IdtteraireM^ a periodical work conduct^ by MM. Amaud and 
Suard. The observations added to the letter of M. Mariette, are by the 
Editors of the Karie^es.— As the opinions of Piranesi have been often re- 
viewed and have been adopted by some reeent -travaUecs, the iniierrian of ihi» 
article, which, we believe, has not before appeared ib EngliBh, may not be 
.nnmteresting at the present monient. 

Letter froui m, Xtttiefie* 

Among the many works on Roman Antiquities by tbe ce lcbrate j l 
Piranesi, he has published one, in which, contrary to your opinion and mine, 
he constitutes himself the apologist of the Romans ; and asserts, that with 
respect to the arts, and in particular architecture, that people not only owed 
nothing tg the Greeks, but obtained a ffreat superiority over them in the 
solidity,, the grandeur, and the magnincence of the edifices which were- 
formerly the ornament of the capitau of the woild. He contrasts their 
Vforks with those of the Greeks, some remains of which still exist in 
Athens and other places. None of these edifices, he contends, can bear 
a comparison with the Cloaose of Rome, the foundations of the ancient 
Capitol, the Outlet of the Alban Lake,* and some other ancient works, which 
were constructed of immense blocks of stone in the first ages of the Republic, 
and which still answer the uses for which they were oripnally destined^ 
Signor Pirattesi has also collected a considerable number of capitals, shallBy 
and bases of columns, entablatures, &c^ These specimens, from the variety 
of their forms and ornaments, afford, he contends, convincing proo& of the 
ieoitndity of Roman genius. That genius he observes is manifest in the 
grandeur of the edifices, the ruins of which still cover inmiease spaces of 
ground in Rome* In support of his opinion he reasons thus : — 

The most ancient edifices of the Romans were constructed before any 
tommnnieation had taken place between them and the Greeks. Hie more 
recent are loaded widi onHunents, imd are distinguiriied by fantastic fomw 
on parts of the architecture, which, by no means, resemble the same parts ia 
the architecture of which the Greeks were the inventors. He therrfore coa* 
eindes, that the Romans learned nothing from the Greeks ; that it was not 
from them they had their architecture, Uieir skill m building, or their taste 
for decoration* 

But this reiisoning does not prove that these arts were originally of 
Roman growth. Piranesi admits that when the Romans vnshed to con- 
i^nict those massive buildings, the solidity of which astonishes us, they were 
obliged to call to their aid ^e architects of their Etruscan neighbours. Thi» 
is^much the same as saying that they were assisted by the Greeks; for the 
^truscanq, who were of Greek origin, knew no arts and practised none which 

* The apprehension of a mat inandation made the Roaans suipeiid the seige of 
Veil to execute this work, which, difficult as it mast -faave been, wa^ promptly completed. 
It was, however, necessary to cat through a monntaio and form a tannel of considiera hie 
length, lined with masonry. In modern times, a work of each msgaita^e f o aM scarcely 
he undertaken in Italy, iLivy ghres some accoant of it. 
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kad not been taught them by their ancestors in the country from whidi 
they emigrated. 

You see that these Romans, who thought their government from the ex- 
Aelleace of its constHutton destined to be eternal, conceived the design of 
constructing edifices to which they assigned the same duration as to their 
Empire, but that they could only order and had not the talent to execute. 
When they afterwards carried their arms out of Italy and conquered Greece, 
they found the arts in a flourishing state in that country. They were struck 
with the novelty of the scene in the same way as a rich and powerful man 
destitute of taste might be at a fine work, which he hears praised by con- 
noisMurs.^ By a very singular revolution the conquerors submitted to be 
directed in their taste by the vanquished; and the fruits of their victory were 
introduced into Rome. 

Having perceived the elegance of the houses of the Greeks, and 
admired the grandeur of their temples and other public edifices, they imme- 
diately began to consider how their own country might be embellished in 
the same manner. It certainly was not superior genius which dictated 
this wish. They merely consulted that natural instinct which prompts 
men to provide for their own comforts, and they were, above all, influenced 
by a feeling of vanity which made them scorn the thought of being surpassed 
tn magnificence by a nation subject to their own power. 

In Order to attain the more speedily the full enjoyment of this magnifi- 
cence, they scrupled not to appropriate to themselves the principal ornaments 
of the Greek edifices. In this, the Consul Mummius, who took possession of 
Corinth, set the example. He transported to Rome an infinite number of 
master pieces of Grecian art. The private houses and public edifices into 
which these works of art were received, though, in themselves, insignificant 
buUdiags, were thus transformed into palaces and splendidly embellished. Not 
content with enriching themselves at so cheap a rate, the Romans conceived 
the idea that it was unworthy of men devoted to the conquest of the world, 
to turn their attention to the fine arts. They had neither leisure nor wish to 
separate them from mer« mechanical professions. They consigned the culti- 
vation of the arts, to mercenary Greeks, who, attracted by the hope of gain, 
were easily induced to emigrate and to quit a country where, after the 
Romiin conquest, the opportunities of acquiring fame and fortune were not 
certainly such as they had formerly been. It soon happened that slaves 
were Uie only professors of the fine arts in Rome. Persons, whose wealth 
enabled them to possess a great number of slaves, had principally in view 
when they purchased them, utility and profit; and, accordingly, slaves 
endowed with talent were in great request. The slave merchants, on their 
part, being guided by interest, early endeavoured to ascertain the qualifica- 
tions of those they exposed to sale. If they discovered any talent, they 
encouraged its cultivation ; and to excite emulation they gave the slaves to 
understand, what indeed was the fact, that the more they improved them- 
selves, the more consideration they would acquire among the masters they 
were to serve. Of all the nations subject to Kome, the Greeks were the 
most industrious, and they consequently supplied the greatest number of 
slaves, who were artists — a set of men necessary to the state, but forming 
a degraded class, and, with all their talents, regarded as much inferior to the 
towMt Roman eiiisens. It is thus they art represented in those beautiful 



* Oraecia capta fcmm victorem cepit, et artet.. 
lotullt agreftCt Latio.^ Hon. 
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renes which Virgil puts into the mouth of Aachises when thai heio eon* 
pnlied by iBaeas, predicts the destiiy of the RomaD peo|^e. 

Excndent afii spirintia mollidB era 
Credo eqmdeni : vhros docent de narmore y^taa ; 
Orabnnt caiuaa m^ils ; codiqne meatiu 
Detcribnnt radio, et Muqgentia sidera dicent : 
Tu regcre imperio popoloi, Romaney nrameafeo : 
(Hm tibi emnt attet) padflqaeliiipoiiere moreaiy 
Farcere tot^ectU, etdabeflara superbos. 

This sentiment, dictated by pride, necessarily tended to stifle in thc^ 
Romans all love andnredeliction for the cultiyation of the arts. It most hare 
appeared to them suttcient to keep in their pay, men whom they could com* 
in and, and who would be always ready to serv^ them in their projects. 
This assuredly was not the way to encourage emulation, nor to raise the 
arts to the degree of perfection to which they bad previously been carried 
in Greece, when free-meo only were allowed to make them their profession. 
Honour has indeed more power than rewards in giving life to the arts ; for 
even when the demand for works of art b the greatest, taste, instead of im- 
proving, is found to deteriorate. Taste had reached that degree of perfec- 
tion to which it is possible it may be carried when the arts first passed from 
Greece to Rome ; that is to say, it still followed the laws which a pure and 
dignified simplicity prescribes. Experience teaches us that things do not 
continue long in the same state. Every thing in thb wo^ld is periodical. 
Fashion governs and exercises a sovereign and tyrannical sway^— every one 
seems ashamed to walk in the footsteps of aPoiher-^-the love of novelty pre- 
vails over all considerations — every om tries to surpass his models, and 
always at the expense of good taste. Ko work is then produced without a 
load of superfluous ornament. Luxury triumphs over every principle, and 
men make themselves the partizans of a manner which soon becomes ridicu- 
lous and barbarous. This is precisely what happened to the Romans 
with regard to architecture, as is proved by the very examples which M. 
Piranesi has supplied. They exhibit a pronision of ornaments and revolting 
licences, which, whatever may be said, mark a total decay in the genius <u 
Ithe architects vrfao made the designs. I have already observed, that the 
most beautiful specimens of Grecian art had been removed to Rome, and it 
will doubtless be thought extraordinary^ that the constant presence of so 
many excellent works did not create a good taste among the Romaas, aor 
(direct them into the right path. It may seem that it was only neoer^ary to 
iBultivate the beauties which were constantly before their eyes ; but besides 
that, it is in the nature of man to wish to distinguish himself, and that the 
objects most esteemed and roost worthy so to be, produce at last a sort of 
satiety, I maintain that too great an abundance of master-pieces, and par- 
ticularly of such as appear to surpass mortal powers, is frequently ii\pirious 
to those who yrish to take for their models works which have reaehed so 
hdgh a degree of perfection ; for they are viewed vrith a sentiment of respect 
pgA admiration which fetters mind and talent. We accordingly find thai 
tiM modem artists, who have displayed the most genius, are not those who 
have had at their command the greatest opportunities for this kind of stwlj. 
Mature alone working within them, and the endowment of a creative genius 
made Conregioy Raphael, and Michael Angelo great painters. Perhaps had 
fhey been praeeded by men of genius like themselves, they would have only 
(1^ tp do ^ t)Mir masters had done be^e them, aad would have remained 
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10 the class of faithful disciples condemned to mediocrity. Whoerer 
measures his footsteps by those of men irvho hare already won the prize in 
a like carreer^ will always move with timidity and embarrassment. 

Hitherto I have only applied my observations to. the taste of the 
Romans in Architecture. The false opinion of M. Piranesi, which it wan 
my wish to combat and overthrow, turned my thoughts in that direction. 
What I have said, however^ is referable to the other arts, for they all depend 
pn each other, and advance in one and the same manner* However, in a 
pleading respecting architectiire, we can produce all the documents ne<?es* 
sary to throw light on the c^ee ; but this cannot be so easily done 
when we propose to examine and bring into parallel the taste of the Greeks 
^d the Romans in painting. Here we have to depend solely on the 
authority of authors, such as Pliny. Yet he, who must have felt an interest 
in the glory of his nation, in his list of painters, mentions only one Roman 
name : all the rest are Greeks. It is the same with regard to sculpture and 
the engraving of precious stones. Wonders of art, in both those depart** 
inents have descended down to us ; but those wonders are all of Grecian 
workmanship. Here I beg to observe, that if on any statue or engraved 
3tone the name of the artist appear, he is invariably found to be a Greek. 
I have never yet seen a Roman name on any such work. If this be not a 
demonstrative proof that the Roman works were not thought fit to carry 
4own to posterity the names of thoise who executed them, it is at least a 
strong presumption that a marked distinction was drawq between tb^ 
artists of the two nations. 

I am, &c. 4'c- 



OBSERVATIONS. 

ITiesc reflections, which are worthy of the great learning and philofio* 
phic spirit of M. Mariette, ought not to be exclusively confined to the arts of 
design, for, in certain respects, at least, as far as regards invention, they are 
equally applicable to the eloquence, the poetry, and the philosophy of the 
Romans. 

The first Romans knew as little of elocution as of architecture. Their 
language, like their manners and customs was rude, and they only succeeded 
in embellishing it by borrowing the forms and phrases of the Greeks, in the 
same manner as they embellished their edifices, by transplanting into them 
the ornaments of which they stripped the buildings of Greece. They also 
borrowed from the Greeks the whole mechanism of their versification, and 
their poetry presents few sentiments and images, the germs of which are not 
to be found in Greek authors. Such of tiieir dramatists as attempted to 
pourtray the characters and manners of their own nation were never suc- 
cobAiI. Their works were neglected, and the Romans took delight only \m 
the dramas of Plantus and Terence, though, following the example of Livins 
Andronicns, these two authors did nothing more than translate Greek 
Comedies. Angelas Politianns confesses that, in this respect, the Latins are 
faulty, cktudicat kic LaHum^ and he pretends that the cause is to be foond 
in the seriousness of their character, yravita$ Rcwuma repugnat BciUeii. But 
it was precisely this gravity, so natural to the Romans which rendered them 
}efli.fit for tiie cultivation of the arts« Poetry^ — and this word should ba 
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extended to all kinds of imitation, Caterer may be Ae means and the 
object — requires flexibility, a feeling heart, and a delicate and lively imagi-^ 
nation. The poet, says Flato, is a sacred, buoyant, and volatile being. 

Quintus writes to his brother Cicero that the poem of Lucretius ap- 
pears to him wanting in invention and genius. This, Cicero admits, but 
remarks that it is a work of much art ;* a eulogy more frequently bestowed 
on a certain portion of ingenuity and industry than on imagination and talent. 

VirgiTs JEneid is merely a happy compilation from. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey. In the six first l>ook8, says the Abb4 Fraguier, we continually 
recognize the Odyssey, as we recognize the Iliad in the six last. The wan- 
derings of JEneas are like diose of Ulysses : and the Trojan wars are retraced 
in the Latin campaigns tn which Tumus filb the place of Hector, and .Xneas 
that of Achilles. The whole poem is a tissue of inventions, incidents, and 
pictures borrowed from Homer. 

We confess, that Virgil is not always a mere copyist, or even an imitator, 
and we are far from being inclined to withhold from him the glory of having 
proved himself a man of genius; but we are here alluding to invention, and to 
that which constitutes true originality. Even allowing Virgil to have surpassed 
Iris modeb, which is true only with regard to Hesiod, it is evident from ha 
works, that if he had not had those mc^ek befbre him, he would never have 
become himself a model. But to come to Horace. 

That writer aspired, above all things, to the glory of being ranked 
among lyric poets : — 

Quod si me lyrids vatibos iaseres, 
Sublimi feriamsidera vertaoe. 

It even appears that he was less proifd of the ideas and images which 
might belong to himself, than of having succeeded in introducing nto his owa 
language the bold flights, the nitres, and the harmony of a style of poetry 
which had not hitherto been attempted among the Romans, and he pridea 
himself most of all on having transfused into Latin poetry the beauties of his 
Greek models. Such, at least, is the idea which he himself su^;ests to ua, 
when he represents Pindar under the image of a swan, soaring by a rapid 
flight to the clouds, while he compares himself to a bee, humbly coUectins 
from flowers the ingredients for composing his honey, by dint of labour ana 
industry. This acknowledgement would appear excess of modesty, if, in several 
other parts of his odes, Horace did not betray feelings of poetic vanity. Il 
must be borne in mind that, at the period when Horace wrote, most of the 
works of the Greek authors, of which only the titles or trifling fragments are 
now extant, existed in their perfect form, and that it would nave beea 
awkward and dangerous to claim the honour of passing as an inventor 
when the passages copied or imitated were before the eyes of every one. 

Among the ^Greeks, poetry was held to be the instrument of religion, 
law, and morals. It was regarded as the language of the gods, or of men 
inspired by the gods. Extreme sesibility which was a distinguishing 
feature in the national character of the Greeks, daily lent new strength to 
superstition, and superstition in its turn continually supplied new food for 
that extreme sensibility. Greece was filled with temples, in which Apollo 
delivered oracles, and these oracles were in verse. In Greece the earth and 
the waters exhaled enthusiasm. Nothing of this sort existed among the 

* Poemata Lacreti, at seribis, nen sunt maltis iofeaii liuBinilms, sunt malti^ 
t9ii|ei| artis; • 
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Romans. That graye, 8teni> and ambitious people certainly had no reason 
to fear that the changes which might take place in their music might 
bring about changes in their morals ; and to induce them to love virtue their 
legislators were not obliged to tickle their ears. They were even forbidden 
to worship the divinity under the form of any created being, and though, 
during the hundred ana seven ty^first years of Rome, temples were built and 
altars raised, neither statues nor images were employed. After that time, it 
is true, the worship of foreign deities was introduced among the Romans, 
with M accompanying superstitions ; but that which marks the character 
and the turn of mind of the Roman people is, that those new opinions and 
different worships gave no umbrage to the government, and produced no 
political effect. 

When the Greek poets invoked the muse in the commencement of their 
works, it was because they really imagined they owed every thing to the inspi- 
ration of the muse ; but what did the Latins mean by invocations of this sort ? 
With them they were mere formalities, which signified nothing. Besides, 
Horace every where recommends study, application, and labour. He 
advises authors to revise and correct their wntmgs over and over again, and 
Virgil, who spent a whole day in polishing two or three verses, well knew 
that neither Apollo nor the muses had dictated them. 

We shall not here insist on the philosophy of the Romans. On this 
subject Scaliger, and particularly Muret, may be consulted. It vrill be suffi- 
cient to quote the K>llowing passage from the last-mentioned writer :— ^ 
** The Romans, happy opulent conquerors, and masters of the universe, in- 
tent on acquiring dignities, canvassing their fellow-citizens, and lulling into 
tranquillity foreign nations, with the view of afterwards more easily robbing 
them, consigpied philosophy to their slaves, to their freed-men, and to » few 
indigent and unfortunate Greeks. As for themselves, if they employed the 
Httle leisure which ambition, avarice, and luxury afforded them, in listening 
to a Greek sophist, or in reading and compiling some phUosophie 
work, they thought they had attained the height of erudition, and were supe* 
rior to the whole Greek nation.'^ We know that Cicero preferred the 
Twelve Tables to all the writings of the philosophers. But this same Cicero 
affirmed that his language was more rich than the Greek, when, a moment 
after, he was obliged to employ a Greek word to express hb idea. The 
only style of writing, therefore, which might be said to belong to the Romans, 
would be satire, if by the acknowledgment of Horace him^lf> Lucilius had 
not taken Aristophanes and Menander as his models. 

The true glory of the Romans consists in their legidation. For thie 
indeed, they were in a great measure indebted to the philosopy of the 
Greeks, and particularly to the school of Zeno ; but they gave to Uie prin- 
ciples which thev thus obtained, a luminous, extended, ai^ durable form* 
In the tovnis of Greece the law frequently expired with the legislator. 
Whatever portion of it happened to survive was eitner buried in the darknese 
of the schools, and was lost in useless, punctilious disputes, or was inter* 
preted by the orators according as their interests or passions might dictate, 
but the Romans restrained the mutability of morals by unequivocal and 
rigid sanctions, — by arming wisdom with popular power against vice^ and by 
investing vurUie vrith public dignity* 
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EVEN TERiMS. 

A German trayeller, whose name need not be mentioned, bni who it 
well known in all literary and scientific circles, arrived, in the summer of 
1013, at Spenser's Hotel, Holyhead (after passing some months in England), 
on his way to Dublin. The breeze blew stifly from the Irish coast, as 
the voyager descended from his seat in the mail ; and the being kept 
sine die at Spenser's Hotel, as the house then stood, carried with it 
almost the moral certainty of being kept Hne every thing eke. But 
the practical anion between the two coontries-^the steam-packet system—^ 
was not yet organised ; and all that the stoutest spirit could accompli^ was 
ia tmprec^ate and to snbmit. 

'* This windjustsuits the Irish gentlemen who come oter here,'' obsenred 

Herr C , looking wistfully upwards as he walked towards the entrance 

of the garden. 

" Very well indeed Sir," answered the waiter^ as he opened the door;-^ 
^ We have every place in the mail for London, taken forward for these 
three days.'' 

'* But they swear heartily at a west wind when they want to go back 
to Ireland," continued the enquirer. 

** I never saw one want to go back Sir," bowed he of the napkin ; 
'* but I have only lived here four years and a half." 

Musing how England might have naerited such prefefcnce and happi- 
ness, and still continuing his walk, our Herr stumbled upoa a small woocKa 
building, much like a watch-box in shape and dimension, but which was 
pierced in an extraordinary and irregular manner, all over with little round 
holes. 

** What are these holes meant for I Wonder ?" said he, opening the door 
oi the box, which turned out to contain a shower-bath. ** What the deuce do 
the holes mean ?" — for there was a pane of glass, besides, let into the roof in order 
to admit light. But just at that moment the observer took it into his head 
that he felt the wind change ; and, as the stronger feeling — like the stronger 
man — loves always to destroy the weaker, the question of the holes, and their 
intent was forgotten. 

Herr C was wrong in Uiinking that he felt the wind change ; but, 

though it was a nice matter to feel, he might hate felt it, and been right* 
For an acute anxiety upon any given point sharpens the perceptions upon 
that point infinitely. Blbd people, ft is well sworn, frequently distinguish 
colours by the touch. And there was one man in the jSotpiM da Avemgla^ 
at Paris, whose sense of smelling was so improved by the loss of hb sight, 
that he could actually smell what day of the month it was. 

The Herr, however, was Wrong for -that time, for the IreaAer-cock 
lemained still obstinate. So he dimd and looked at the wine ; and shook 
kis head — ^*^ Even water would be better than this," said he. And, while 
thinking alternately of the banks of the Rhine and the vines of Johannisberg 
the shower* bath popped again into his head ; for the weather vras sultij, and 
he would have enioyed a plunge into the sea amazingly ; only that m the 
first place he could not swim ; and, in the next (l^ing a man of retired 
habits), he disliked the developement of his person among half a dozen-~or 
perhaps half a hundred— other profane bathers upon the beach. So, carrying 
a linen dressing-ffown with him, but letting no man into his councils, the 
Herr C took his course again towards the shower bath ; and, finding 
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Che cistern charged, he undressed himself within the closet —which was a 

matter of some trouble, for people commonly undressed themselves, for 

convenience of more room , on the outside. But he did this, because all his 

thoughts were chaste and noble. So he stripped, even to his linen gown and 

nankeen trowsers ; placed his coat and v^istcoat prudently m a comer for 

ihelter, and seated himself upon the stool (altogether paraftf«), after looking 

to see that the machinery above was in proper order. "When, behold — 

Just as he had taken the string, that was to release the impending cataract, 

into his band ; as he was squeezing his lips togetiher, and shutting his eyes, 

and making a horrible grimace to endure the shock — (wondering still by 

times what the little holes had been made foiv— al1iK)ugh they certainly did 

let in the air all around le plvs prapre du momde), — In short, just as he had 

stooped hb head in order to let the concussion come plump upon his neck and 

shoulders ; and was holding his breath, and giving a preparatory gulp — for 

dropping one's handkerchief when one's going to be hanged, and pulling 

ihe string of one's own shower-bath, are two of the severest trials to which 

a man's courage can be exposed — -just at that very moment, a gun went off 

almost at our Herr's ear ; and a brace of bullets lattled through the closet — 

in at one side and out at the ' other — ^passing along the very line which his 

imtpee had ceased to intersect not the hundredth part of a second before ; 

and which, if he had piqued himself upon sitting always uprightly, as well as 

acting to that intent, would have cut the centre of his ear ^t that moment I 

'* Missed it by G-^ I" cried a pagan full nine feet high, standing 
about a dozen paces from the door of the bath, and raising a second 

pistol to take aun, just as the HerrC managed to roll, rather than rush 

eut at it. It was the very pet mark, that watch-box, at which the Irishmen 
who were detained at Spenser's for want of carriage, used to practice ball- 
firing, against they met their friends in London. 

** By the powers then, but this beats Banaghan !" said Sir Larry, 
dropping his arm after a pause of half a minute. 

" In the name of all that is infernal. Sir ,^ roared the Herr, 

what are you about ?'* 

^* Upon my honour and conscience now,"' cried the Irishman, " but it 
was a mistake— just a mistake." 

" A mistake !" ' 

** Sure it was ! How the devil would I know you were inside the 
door?'? 

" Know ? — ^why you infaipQua assaasin ! — ^I h^ard you say you had 
missed me." 

*' Sure I had, because I took aim five inches lower than I hit." 

** That would have been through my body," screamed the Herr C 



** By heaven, Sir — ^but this is too much — I'll have satisfaction Sir , and 

that upon the spot." 

** Och, be asy ! Now what's the use of thinking so much about a 
trifle ? And there^s no harm done — but just starting you a bit — at all at all." 

** I'll have satisfaction," said C , *' before I put on my coat." And 

there was something about '^ Irish booby'^ mixed up in the proposition, which 
induced Sir Larry O to give his immediate assent to it. 

The discharged pbtol was reloaded ; the Irishman handing his own to 
Herr C , who sullenly and determinately examined the flint and prim- 
ing of it. 

'' Sure you had better put your clothes on," said Sir Larry, 
■^^ I'll do that after you are dead," replied C. 

3u 
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''OchbotlMr! Dead! ItlhMneasiirgeOQ bow dye )uiowi«tiieTiUafsT^ 

" There's an uBdertakecIdare8ay--AMl ihatwiube sufficient f(Mr yen.— 
You shall jperish.'' 

Thia nnished the loadingof the pistols ; but one or two bkhv {Nrelimi- 
aaiice h^d to be looked to-^The gnmnd for one point was to be measured ; 
though this Sir Larry said was ** unnecessary," as he could tell ten paces to 
the eighth of an inch with )us mer^ eye> at any time ; — and, in the mean 
time, the Herr C ■ , who was a gooa natur^ maiitf began to doubt that be 
was going rather to an extreme. Ue paused for a 9M>ment therefore, in his 
assent* as his antagonist marked the tenth pa^e* and asked with great 
cocJnflM ** if that distance was perfectly 9%e9»%bl^ V* To thai question the 
Herr gave no answer. 

** As we are to fight without secotids»" pursued Sir Lany, ** we mnsi 
loss up who shall have the first fire.'' . 

C still made no reply. 

'* So, will you haye head or tail ?" coatiniied the Hibernian, balandng a 



gu i ne a a s though the east had been far siip on e o ro a d y lo spin i^ npcm hie 
thumb and fibgc^r. 

*' No, by G— d !'' relumed the Herr, <' I'll haye neitb^. If we are 
lo fight, we'll 4ght npon fair teims. So-^o you go into that bath and shut 
tW door^^^it down on the seat-— lake hold of tfie 8tring***and let me haye a 
tfiot at you as you had at me ; and then, when you come out, the accouni 
will be eyen, and we'll prooeed with or withoiit second* — as aoon as you 
ttiink proper." 

A^<Hce« in time» has sayed a man at the gaUowt; m4< mm times in 
ten* if either party dared resort to it, it might put an end to a cpiarrel. To 
have convinced the Irishman that he had been wrong would have bees 
impossible ; but the suggestion as to reciprocity^ restored both Bides to 
good humour, 

** And sure,' when I fired at the watch-box, my jewel," siid Sir Larrey 
— -'' it waano fault of mine— for I never )oo)ced. in th^ inside." 

^* That, my excellent friend, u very true," returned Herr C , aa 
they walked in togetb^; '* which is the very tUng that I complain of.** 



OBSEkVATIONS ON MUSIC, 

And on the Matmer of Teaciing tl. 
By D. DUMINIL. 

Of all the arts, Music peAaps requires the longest applicetion, and Hs 
study is the most tedious and diiGcult. In the other arts considerate pro* 
gress may be made by sagacity and address, but to succeed in music, par-^ 
ticularly in vocal music, certain natural qualifications of yeiy rare occurrence 
are indispensible. By natural qtialincations, I certain^ do not mean 
languid softness of articulattoti, an affected motion of the head, and a pre- 
tension to ornament; but a powerful voice, an agreeable tone, flexibility, a 
good memory, judgmentr— in a word every advantageous natural endowmentl 
Grimace and mannerism destroy singing, while by a natural styte it is always 
embellished. / 

But of all natural qualifications the most uncommoui end that in wUeli 
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llie liability to self-deception is tke greatest, is taste. It will be said that 
good taste is necessary in all the arts. It doubtless is, bnt in music it is 
more particufairly requisite. A fine yoioe, without taste, is like beauty with- 
out graee. 

There are two sorts of tastes, the natural and the artificial. Artificial 
taste is manifested physically ; as fbr example, by twinkling the eyes, forced 
sighs, shrugs of the shoulders, nods of the head, &c. : it is perceptible in 
high-flown ornaments, disagreeable jerks and bursts of the voice, or forced 
transitions from one note to another, as from a third to an octare. Natural 
taste, on the contrary, prefers what is gentle, light, and consonant to tnm 
feeling. It has bnt little phyakal influence, except indeed as far as regards 
the expression of the eountenance. It is manifested in singing, by an 
appropriate swell on a fiEiisa fiflh or its inyersion, and by a peculiar 
manner of execnting expressiye modulations^ and toucUng phrases of 
an ariette. This taste is not to be acquired ; it must be bom with the 
possessor ; it is merely susceptible of derelopement by dtnt of study and 
mbonn This is the taste which determines wmthet alnan be reaHy whstis 
termed a musidan. It is this natural taste whid| charms, and which alone 
appeals to the heart. 

Eyery one must be oonyinced how rare it is to find the oualides of taste, 
yoice^ and judgment, combined in one and Ae same indiyiaual. But ther» 
is anodier quaufication requisite to form a musician, and which, like natural 
taste, is not to be acquired :^<-this is exactness, precision, in a word ther 
power of correctly obserying time. Though this quality may, in some degree, 
be gained by study ; yet it must be in the ear before eyen the gamut in 
learned. How many cleyer peifomrars, and eyen Composers h&ye I seen, 
who could neither pmy nor sing in time f I haye known others who weror 
more correct, but still yiohtted the time, and some who, though they could 
follow time yery well in a solo, were unable to do so in a chorus or score,^ 
These last possessed the right feeling for time, but they had no head. What 
may be termed head in mu^c is that sort of sagacity, that penetration of 
n^nd, which enables one to embrtu^ twenty objects at the same moment, 
and that, without any risk of perplexity or interruption ; like a man before 
whom twenty persons might recite, at the same time, twenty different 
pieces of poetry, and who would haye suficient presence of mind to follow 
diem all, and to prompt them without interrupting them. Such is a musician, 
0t at least, such he ought to be. 

I have detailed the natural endowments which are necanutry for leana^ 
ing music. I can now clearly demonstrate that the principles of yocal 
music are much more diflb^ult of attainment than those of instrumental munc. 
A yiolin master durects you to place your finger on such or such a place, 
by which means you obtain the note dr. You may, when the master is 
gone, place your fingers in the same way and repeat the note. But in singing 
tfie matter is yery d^erent. The master desires you to sing sing «o/or do, 
and he, himself sings the note with you. You must catch correctly the 
▼ague sound which he describes, and which is not conyeyed to the ear by 
any particular sign. When the master is gone how is this sound to be 
eonyeyed to you 7 Bow will you be able to proceed correctly from do 
$0 re, frooi re to me, and from me to fa, which latter b only a semitone, &c. 
You will catch yourself making the tones flat or sharp by mere chance, 
sometimes pitching accurately on the interyals, and at other times, after 
ihfiag da correctly, anging re like do sharp or re flat* Hence arise fredi 
4jmculty and trouble, and Ae risk of singing out of tune is greatly increase<|^ 
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Thus a siDgtng master would do well to prohibit his pupil firom pcactid« 
ing the gamut in the iaterval from one leeson to another. 

It must be further recollected, 'diat all voices are not alike. A pcTaoOy 
who knows scarcely a note of music, may sing correctly, beat time correcdy, 
and follow with his voice or foot any piece of music he may happen to hear, 
while another, possessed of considerable technical knowledge will, perfaa|in» 
be unable to sing a simple air, and will lose himself in endeavouring to follow 
the time of a piece of music. This is certainly very extraordinary I Bnt 
what is still more curious is the contrast which exists between the v<Hoea of 
men and women. How is this to be accounted for? The vocal organs are 
alike in both sexes, and yet male voices present differences which are not 
found in the voices of females. Male voices, for example, are divided inta 
contraltos, tenors, and basses — ^female voices are almost all of a high pitch* 
and they difler chiefly with respect to volume and compass* If we were 
to attempt to form a notion of the voice from personal appearance, we 
should often be led into error. It frequently happens that a tall^ ataut, 
muscular man possesses a sharp and fieeble eontraJto voice, while, on the 
other hand, a little delicate man has a deep powerful bass, which will dmkB 
Tooh and shiver windows. Other persons again, who have harsh and discor-^ 
dant speaking voices, sometimes display brilliant and melodious tones in 
singing. Whence can these differences arise ? 

I conceive the cause is to be found in the degree of rigidity of the 
larynx, add the little flexibility of the glottis. The letter to understand this» 
I must enter into some anatomical details, which are by no means, foreign 
to the subject. 

in the fauces ate two ducts, the anterior of winch is called the L«pynx« 
and the i>osterk>r the Pharynx. The larynx which forms the protuberance » 
commonly named ** Adam's apple" is, properly speaking, the superior pari- 
of the trachea^arteria. It serves the purposes of inspiration and expiration ; 
and, as to its composition, is partly cartilaginous, paitly muscilaginous. The 
cartilages which enter into the structure of the larynx and of which it ia- 
essentially formed, are five in number, and they are united together by • 
different ligamentous, and mucilaginous parts. A small bone b interposed be- 
tween the upper part of the larynx and the root of the tongue, whieh it 
serves to sujpport. It is called the os hyoides, and in form it resembles a 
little pab or jawbones. It is suspended to the apophyses of the temporal bonea. 
by two ligaments, which permit it to follow alternately the tongue and the 
larynx in their different movements. 

All tones or accents, depend on the state of the aperture of the glottis. 
In the speaking voice the larynx is settled and in repose with respect to its. 
attachments ; but in the singing voice the larvnx, being suspended by its 
attachments is constantly in action ^ in a way which produces up and down* 
motions and certain undulations, which do not exist m speaking, though, in 
conversation, the voice always proceeds by incommensurable intervals. Thus 
the voice, whether for song or speech, or a simple cry, comes entirely from the 
glottis with regard to sound and tone. Consequently when we have not 
heard a person sing, however well we may know his voice in conversation, 
we cannot know his singing voice, because there is in it more than in the. 
other, a movement of the whole larynx. It is not, therefore, difficult for &'> 
fair lady to be proof against certain flatterers, who will say on hearing her 
speak diey are sure she can sing like an angel. At the same time, it must 
be allowed that it seldom happens that a person, whose speaking vobe ia. 
agreeable, has not also a pleasing voice in singing. 
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It win not 1)6 departing from the question to remark that there is nothing 
more striking, and the cause of which is less known, than the difference be- 
tween the voice of one man and another ; a difference so marked that it is 
as easily distinguished as that of the countenance. - 

But leaving the physical organization of the voice to be farther investi<» 
gated by anatomists, I may vesture to assert^ that whatever difficulties there 
are in the study of music, they are greatly encreased by the incapacity and 
neglect of masters, who fail to obterve ^ particular talents and constitutional 
tendencies of their pupils, and know not how to instruct them according to 
the degrees of aptitude they may possess. 

We are all bom with different predispositions. One individual is formed 
to succeed in the tender and pathetic, another in the grand and majestic. 
If the former be forced to overcome mere difficulties of execution, to at* 
tempt bravuras, his peculiar talent will be perverted and he will never be a 
good singer. Such is however the conduct of most teachers. Slavishly 
following an absurd routine, they proceed with their system of insUtiction 
without well considering the style in which a pupil is likely to succeed* 
Thus a youth is often forced on in a study very unpofitably ; his natural 
taste is corrupted, and pursuing by habit a course with which he is never 
pleased, he finds himseli at last a very indifferent musician. How may un- 
fortunate instances are there of this kind ! And yet people are surprised 
that there are not more great musicians. But can we expect to create great 
men by an erroneous system 7 Certainly not. Assuredly the method for 
each pupil ought not to be the same. Were this essential principle adverted 
to, our music would not continue so monotonous. Every one would compose in 
the style for which nature had destined him, and the pieces produced 
would be as delighfol as varied and learned ; for music follows musicians — ^its 
progress conresponds with the improvement of those who cultivate it, and if 
they degenerate, it must necessarily degenerate also. How different is the 
art now from what it is represented to have been among the ancients ! It is 
said, and the accounts cannot be altogether without foundation, that mnsio 
sometimes produced singular effects both physical and moral in those who 
listened to it. They were differently affected, exhibiting marks of tenderness, 
melancholy, or fury, according to the modulations which were heard. In that 
case what must have been Uie power and sublimity of the music, or how 
great the skill of the artists who knew how to make it produce such effects ? 

The history of Tyrtaeus is known to every one. It is also well known 
that the Spartan commanders on going into * battle made airs be played 
to their solaiers which roused them into a kind of fury. In Persia, two 
brothers, wishing to procure the release of a third brother, performed before 
the Judges several pieces of so affecting a nature that the Interpreters of 
the laws shed tears, and delivered up the prisoner. 

Music has been known to overcome the fury of the roost ferocious 
animals. To say nothing of the fables respecting Orpheus, I shall relate a 
fact of modern date, which has been well authenticated. A shepherd 
having lost himself in a forest, was on the point of being attacked by a 
furious lioness. The thought struck him to play his pipe. The touching and 
plaintive sounds moved the ferocious animal, and falling down at his feet, 
she shewed by singular caresses how much ^e tones delighted her. To mark, 
more stronglv the pleasure she felt, she turned to her two whelps and brought 
them forward to the shepherd, a compliment which doubless did not afford him 
much satisfaction. HoweVer, by continuing to play his pipe, he got out of 
the forest without being in any way iiginred by his auditors, who followed 
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hba to tbe emtnaot of a Tiilagey wfaenee ihmj wei>o itiren back hy a moM* 
iude of amed 




presence oi 

bat oD Um contnyry it hae "somnliawe piodacea dreadfal efiecta, lliere is 
a story of a Kiaf ca Thebes^ wl|o nrack a ^etobraled muaidaii be Imagbt ta 
his Court to play t» bim. AAbt psssiaf lbroa|[b a yariel^ of afectiaf lao* 
dulationsy tbe nwitiiriaB struck with sach astonishiag poiror laiadM ohrcnaatia 
scale, that bis Royal anditoc was traasparteit with faqf. At Hust the tyraat 
suddenly drew his dagfer and laid the aafertnaateyi^iple oi Ealerpe pves- 
trate at his fiMt. 

The art of powerfulbr excitiaf the pasnoas is bow last. Ta iriMt is iti 
loss to be attributed ? Is it to oar amatc, or out laasiriaas ? Or, Mayitaol 
be to ourselyes? Blanled as all oar feeliags aow aia, we, parhapa, caaaol 
be powerfully moyed without a kind af efecteio shocks of too fjmt a fnca 
for music to produce. Hare we lost that delicacy, iknt seasibutty (Aough 
nerrous sensibility is oae of oar bshk>nable diseases) which auikes the slightest 
sensation affect the whole frame f Whether tfiis be the fiict or not, or 
whether such an indiffureace be adraatageous or not, I shall not at preaeat 
atteinpt to discuss. 

Ptthaps the long habit of hearing and feeling may baTe produced this 
Idnd of insensibility. We become feuaUiar wi^ tlM fiaest pieces ; they gat 
fixed in our memory, and no longer stiike us. Bat may aot oar chaage be 
owing to a degree of sublimity which music has laoohed ? Be this es i| 
may, the finest master-pieces do not now seem to gire^that extatic pleasara 
ao exquisite an art ouriit to excite. We may, howerer, console oarages for 
this decay of music, if decay there be. If oar chords do not prodaoe miraoa-* 
lous effects, our concerts are not disturbed by fnrntic gentloaea and hysteiie 
ladies. Such scenes would be very iaconveaient aow a days, aad masio 
would become the torment of iti votaries. Up^ Ab whole, it is better t|L 
interest the feelings genUy than thus to disturb the brain. ^j^^^^l'rT'*^^ 
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ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS4 \ . 



awMctt EtrnMOB UMm.— Clapb. S 
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The annexed plate, which represents one of tho most celebiatedkaHhar'^'''^ 
adventures of Ulysses, is copied from a print in a work entitled Jfateaat 
Etruscum, exhibau ituiania veterum JEtrutoorum numnmefUa; florentim, 1737* 
Few things have contributed, in a greater degree, to the formation of a puia 
taste with regard to the fine arts than the Etruscan Vases ; and the artist and 
the antiquary availing themselves with equal advantage of those ridi stores 
have drawn from them materiak for the delight and instruction of mankind. 
The fable of the Sirens, so often represented on the Etrusean cinerarial 
Urns has been supposed to embrace tl^ whole system of the ancient .moral 
philosophy. The early Tuscan Sages, made it their study to instil into the 
minds of their rude countrymen the precept — ^that he alone is entitled to be 
called wise, who, despising and settmg aside pernicious pleasure, the root of 
all evil, seeks virtue with the prudence and perseverance that Ulyssea soaght 
his country — 

^Vitanda est improbs Siren 

DiB4idi«.~Hoiu 
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We leftrn from the work thare ottei» that the iirn» from which this com- 
ion is taken, was in the Museum of the Marquis Nicolini at Florence. It 
is by fttr the most elegant of all die representations of the subject that are 
to be found on yases, and has suffered least from die ravages of time. Of 
its merits, as a work of art, much oannet be said, except indeed we iudge of 
it in comparison with other works of die same sera, to which it will be found 
greatly superior. T*he principal figurei Ulysses, is the best; there is more 
irigour andexpresnon in the action than is usually se«i oo the very ancient 
Tsses and baa-reliefii : but the Sirens are arranged with little attempt at variety 
or elegance of attitude, and it is curious to observe the awkward form and 

diminutive size of the vessel sent forth *^ to ride upon the broad back of 

A^A ^^^^ '^ 

%mm DUO* 

|t^ In this very ancient monument, it may be observed, that the Etruscans 
have not given the Sirens the wings and legs of birds as the Greeks and 
Romans mive generally done,* but have designed them as very fine women, 
set off wkh all the charms which beauty and art can supply, highly decorated^ 
wearing earings, braeeletB, necklaces, and a scarf which han^ from the head, 
a virginal tunic and shawl. The common description, however, which 
makes them like our Mermaids, half fish, 

Pe^nat in pifcem mnlier formoia mpcme.'— Hen* 

appears to be the most consistent, considering they were inhabitants of 
thesea — 

Dulce malmn pelaigo Sirente, YoluGreBqae pnellae 

Syflaeos inter fremitus, aridamqae Cbarybdim, 

Musica saxa fretis, babitabantdnlciaMonstra. — Claudian. 

Homer describes them sitting in delicious meadows, but the Etruscans place 
them on rocks. In the composition before us they are endeavouring to allure 
tJlysses as he is passing them in his ship. The centre one is playing on a 
seven-reed pipe, another strikes a lyre with the plectrum, the thira plays on 
a single pipe ; but Homer makes his Sirens vocalists alone, and tells us they 
were wont to sine such strains as enchanted the passengers. Their address to 
Ulysses we give m the words of Cicero, who, in his treatise de FinUms^ has 
thus translated the passage in Homer — 

O decQs Argolicam, qnin poppfan flectis UlyMes, 
AarilKii at nottrat poaris agnoMsere cmntat. 
Nam nemo hsc anqnam est transrectiu caemlacunai 
QoiB prins acUtiterit vocimi dnkedine captns ; 
Pott Tariis arido satiatns pectore nnuis, 
Doctior ad patiiat lapms pervanerit ores. 
Nos graye certamen bdli, dademqae tanenwn, 
Oreda qoam Trojae dirino nomine ve sit ; 
Onmiaqae e tatis reram vettifia terrif.t 

* In one of the plates in tlie Moseom Etnucom, there are, however, birds claws nndet* 
tiie feet of two of the Sirens. 

t The foDowipg is Bir. Pope's translation of the same passage:^ 

Ohstay! O pride of Greeee I IHystesstay! 
Oh cease tiiy coarse, and listen to oar lay ! 
Blest is the man ordained oar voice to hear, 
ne song iastmcts the seal and charms the ear* 
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The Sirens are said to have been the companioas of Proserpiiie, aad the 
rivak of the Muses in sonsr. They were» according to some accounts* Uie 
dauf^hters of the River Achelous and Melpomene, according to others 
Calliope* Pausanias describes Jono holding effigies of Sirens in her hand. 
Speaking of the temple of Minerva at Itonia^ he says — *' A little lower 
down is a temple of Juno, with a very ancient statue of the goddess, done by 
Pythodonis, the Theban. She holds Sirens in her hand. These were 
Achelous's daughters, who, it is said, at Jnno's instigation challenged the 
Muses to sing with them, and being vanquished, their conquerors plucked 
the feathers from their wings and mi^e crowns of Uiem to decorate their owa 
heads." The fable goes, that all who listened to their aliuring melody, be- 
came victims of that imprudence. Ulysses instructed by Circe, ordered 
his crew to stop their ears when they approched them, and ladling himself 
t# the mast, as is seen in the plate, was proof against their bewitching strains^ 
i^nd passed them without stopping. The story says, that in despair Uiey 
threw themselves into the sea, and were changed into rocks. It is probably . 
in allusion to the irresistible influence of their strains that the figure of a 
Siren is sculptured on the tomb of Isocratis, to typify his eloquence, and to 
intimate that an eloquent orator charms the minds of his hearers and monlda . 
them as he pleases. 

The author of the work above-mentioned (Ant. Fras. Gori) states, that 
trithin his knowledge there are liiree other representations of this subject. 
One at Volterra, tl^ other at Florence, and the last in the Gallery of the Me« 
dici. Francesco Bianohini in his Istoria Universale says, there was a bassa 
relievo in the Gardens of the Vatican, representing Ulysses bound to the mast 
of his ship. Indeed this remarkable incident in the adventures of Ulysses, 
was a favourite with the ancient artists, as appears from the testimony af 
Vitruvius, aad was frequently attempted by' them, 

F. R, 

Approach ! thy soaT shall Into raptures rise ! 
Approach ! and learn new wisdom from the wise t 
We know whatever the kings of mighty name 
Acheiv'd at Ilion in the fieki of Fame ; 
Whatever beneath the son's bright joomey lies. 
Oh stay ! and learn new wisdom from the wise! 

The snbjoct has been handled by many poets of modem times, and it was seized &tt 
by some of the early poeti of our own country. Daniel, who flourished in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, has wri^en an entertaining poetical contest l^tween Ulysses uid a 
3yren, of which the first stanza begins thus : — 

Come, worthy Oreeke, UlyBses come 

Possess these shores with me, 

The windes and seas are troublesome, 
And here we may be fl^e. 

To this invitation Ulysses replies ;— 

Faire nymph, if fame or honour were 

To be attained with ease, . . 
Then would I come and rest with thee 

And leave such toiles as these. 

The Poem is carried on in alternate addresses and rejoinders to the extent of 
nine stanzas. 
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ON THE NAMES 



GUELPH AND GIBELLIN. 



An essay on these names, lately written in Crerman, has been trans- 
mitted to us by a correspondent. So much learning has already been ex- 
pended in investigating the origin of the terms Guelph and GibelUn, that 
€Ten all the patience of German research cannot be expected to throw an 
entirely new light on the subject ; but as there is some ingenuity in this 
author^ conjectures, we shall endeavour to state them in a short abstract. 
It has been supposed, that these names owe their signification and derivation 
to German families : 1, Welf, from the prinoely house of the Welfis. 2 : the 
term Gibellin from Weiblingen, the ancient seat of the family of Hohen- 
titauf. After considering die historical grounds of this supposition, and 
shewing their insufficiency, the author supports the opinion of those who 
believe that Guelph and Gibellin were first used by way of reproach, in the 
same manner as the terms Whuf, Tory, Ultra, EnragS, Servile, Sec. have 
also been. It was the Emperor Frederick who brought the term Welf into 
vogrue, and it cannot be supposed that in doincr so he meant to compliment 
his opponents, by applying to them the name of a German family of dbtinc- 
tion. On the contrary it is very probable, that his purpose was to treat the 
partizans of the Pope with scorn, in the same manner as he called the Pope 
Antichrist, and, as his Holiness in return, proclaimed h|m the Beast of the 
Revelations. The author observes, that the party which has on its side the 
brilliancy of a court and the splendour of nobility, and makes the mainte- 
nance of ancient privileges its object, is naturally disposed to reproach its 
opponents with low birth or poverty, and of course to style them Geusen or 
Bettler (beggars). Sansculottes, Descamisados, &c. In the same manpcr the 
term Welf or Wolf was employed to excite the idea of a cruel, licentious 
artful man, forming a striking contrast to what the heads of the Church 
should be, namely, good Shepherds. In Latin, and still in Italian, Lupa 
(swabicin Schlupp) is a prostitute. The monitor in German schools was 
formerly called the Lupus (see the regulations for the Baireuth schools 
in the 15th century). Bastards and Welfs were synonimous, and in the 
Salvonic Week, wolf, and Wilzeclk, a young wolf, have the secondary 
meaning of illegitimate. 

What then is the origin of the term Gibellin. The author says it 
comes from Zobel, German, or Zibellino, Italian (a Sable), which he consi- 
ders equivalent to Fox. That the derivation of Gibellin from Zibellino is 
not forced, particularly in latinized phraseology appears from Du Fresne, — 
voce Si^btm, where it is said, ** GibeUinicapeuis, apud Petrum Damianum. 
Lib. ii., Epist. 1.^' 

Again — ** Hie itaque nttidulus et semper ornatus incedebat, ita ut caput 
ejus nunquam nisi Gibellinicapellis detegeret.'' — lib. v. Epist. 16. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO AND RAPHAEL. 

On the rivality bktwekk Michael Anoelo and Raphael, FROit 

THE Un OP THE LATTER, BY QUATRBMERE 1>E QuiNCY. 

Hating anrrived at the Transfiguration, we cannot withhold from the 
i^eader an account of some detaib, which, though not generally known aiv 
perfectly authentk:, and intimately connected with the history of Rapkael 
and thb celebrated picture, 

Raphael had now carried his talent, as well as his reputation and credsi 
to the highest pitch. There never was before and there never has been 4iaoe# 
any ioitance of an artist elevated by the power of his genius to the soikb 
degree, either of that universal distinction, whi^ converts an ordinary Bane 
into a name of permanent renown, or of that personal consideratioii wbadh 
raises an individual from the common level of society, and fixea him fay 

fublic opittioB, in that eminent position which is usually reached only throng 
irth and fortune. 

The immense number of works which spread hiai cdebrity through. avtiy 
part of the world, was created by the unexampled competition of bmb of 
talent whose master he was, whom he inspired with seal, and who, proud 
of being his pupils, shared among themselves part of the glory wUoh e&* 
Tironed the cnief of the school. They were eager to form h& suite whes he 
went to Court, where he held an office of honour. In short, his. «)ctal 
existence resembled that of a prbce. — Viveva da Prhicipe,* 

Michael Angelo the Stoick, who loved to live in solitude, and to irtck 
in solitude, formed, in consequence of the gloom of his temper and asperity.of 
his character, a contrast to Raphael, no hm striking in his persoa tmd 
manner of living than in his works. 

Between such men it was not possible to prevent the existenoe of a Kal 
rivality, in whatever sense that word may be understood, or whatever charMfter 
or colour may be given to the sentiment it is employed to express* In speak- 
ing of the controversy on the question, whether Kaphael was or waa sot 
indebted to Michael Angelo, we have expressed our opinion, thai he 
could BOt have received from him any impulse whatever ; — ^hat in the acuri 
of inflnence which one artist exercises over another, many degrees may ha 
distinguished ;-^but that nothing tends to shew any dispositioa in Raphael 
to copy or in the sli^test degree to imitate Michael Ang^, or to appropriate 
to himself, in any way whatever, hia taste aqd manner. There waa an evident 
incompatibiliW between the two rivals. Besides, if any inherent property 
be recognizable in the character of Raphael, it is that of being. alwa3rs hki- 
^If, of being constantly original, even in the real imitations vvhich he made 
in the style of the antique^ which accorded far more with hia taste tham the 
fttyle of Michael Angelo ever could. 

One of the causes which elevated Raphael so high, and which gave to 
bis works so much celebrity, unquestionably waa that at the point of hia 
life and hidtory, to which we are now arrived, he stood, ill public opiiiioa, 
decidedly without any competitor. 

After the paintings or the Sistina Chapel were completed in 1512, 
Michael Ancelo did nothing remarkable at Kome. He was, in the fiiat 

J lace, for a long time engaged in discussions respecting the MauaoleBaai of 
ttlius II. He waa afterwwla, in 1616, aent by Leo X. to Florence, to 

• Vawi. 
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superintend the facade of St. Lorenzo : he next deroted his attention to the 
working of the Quarries of Seravezza, which, according to Vasari, occupied 
him seyeral years. Now the whole of this time was employed by Raphael 
in encreasing the number of his works^ improving his manner^ and adding to 
his reputation. 

Raphael was the otAy nam^ which engaged public attention. Fame 
had no voice but for him. It wa3 the general declaration of his partizaas 
and innumerable admirers^ " that his paintings were snperjor to those of 
Michael Angelo in beauty of colour, invention, and grace^ and not inferior 
in design ; that on the contrary, Michael Angelo, except in design, could 
bear no comparison with htm ; — so that Raphael was at least equal, if he 
did not surpass Miehael Angelo in design, and was certainly his superior as a 
.colourist.'' This opinion gradually spreading, tended to produce as usually 
happens, a spirit of opposition. But we may assert that it excited to excess 
in Michael Angelo, the feeling of rivality, or rather of envy. One b tempted 
.to believe that the latter predominated, on learning from Vasari the pupil 
and passionate admirer of Michael Angelo the trick to which the fatter 
resorted, in order to contend with Raphael without either shewing or com- 
promising himself. 

It is to be recollected that Michael Angelo, who was born a sculptori 
who was a bold, learned, and profound designer, only became a painter, 
if it may be so said, incidentally, and because design conducts very naturally 
to painting. It was contrary to his own inclination that he abandoned 
■the sculptural works of the Mausoleum of Julius II. for the fresco paintings 
.of the Sistina Chapel. Painting in fresco acords well with the practice of 
design, especially for subjects which, being placed in a dbtant point, require 
neither the charm of harmony nor delicacy of execution. Let it besideB be 
recollected, that Michael Angelo obstinately re&ised to paint the Last 
Judgment, in oil. It is, indeed, very doubtful whether we have a single 
picture painted in oil by Michael Angelo. 

Raphael, on the contrary, practised with equal success all kinds and all 
modes of painting. If we refer to the latter period of his history, it will be 
evident that his last pictures in oil> such as the St. Michael, the fine Holy 
Family, for Francis I., and those which daily issued from his school, must 
liave propagated in every quarter the glory and renown of hb pencil, 

Michael Angelo being only able to support his competition by the 
science and boldness of his drawing, could not advantageonsly contend^ 
except by furnishing forms and inventions to be associated with the ooloor? 
,of an artist who had practised painting in oil. This he well usdevstood. 
Accordingly he made choice of Sebastian del Piombo, a Venetian and good 
.oolourist, whom Chigi had already employed in his Palace of Traastevere, aad 
who afterwards finished the paintings of Uie celebrated Chapel of Santa Maria 
del Popolo. Sebastian earned his predelietion for oil«-painting ^o far, that he 
wished, on all occasions, to substitute it for fresco^ by changing the nature 
of the plaster destined for pictures. His plan had, at first, some soecess ; 
Mi4 there is reason to believe that it was in conformity with the new fiishion 
that Raphael tried the same process in painting his two Virtues in the H^ll 
of Constantiiie* Vasari, in fact, boasts of the fine p r ese rvation of the 
Christ alia Colonna, by Sebastian, at S. Pietro in Monterio. Time has^ 
Ikdwover, but tdo well contradicted this eulpgiiuaii^ and dl tiie promises then 
iield oot with regard to the new practice. 

fie this as it may, Michael Anffelo secretly attached himself to Sebas- 
tiati, ^1^0 ^v^^ alreaay inclined to favour the party agl^nst Raphael. He 
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persuaded Sebastian to paint from demgns 'whi<^ be pade for bin* He. 
nattered himself that his design, acquiring under tbe pencil of the VenetMB, 
harmony and beauty of colourings would prove victorious in competition witb 
the painting of Rajpbacl ; and of this be bad the more certainty, as behimteMV 
under the cover of a third party, 9otto ombra di terzo,^ aughlt have beea tbe 
umpire in the contest. Michael Angelo, however, was not satisfied willi 
p1a\nng so passive a part. Being the first to proclaim tbe superiority of tbe . 
work, in Wnich h^ took so deep an interest, be found many ready to eeko 
bis opinion, and the reputation of Sebastian rapidly increased. 

] t wad in consequence of this contrivance that Sebastian was en^Uoyed 
to pamt the Chapel of Francesco Borgberini, at San-Ptetro in MoBterio 
which contains the Christ alia Colonna already mentioned, tbe design of 
which is now openly attributed to Michael Angelo. In tbe same Cfattpel^ 
the subject of the Transfiguration is painted. 

It appears that the secret of this association was not long kept. It 
may easily be conceived that Raphael was not tbe last to recognixe the 
drawing of Michael Angelo under the colours of Sebastian. Mengs reports, 
though without stating whence be derived bis information, an observation of 
Raphael, which does honour to bis head and bis heart. Far from appearing 
vexed at this petty conspuracy, he said — ** I thank Michael Angelo for tbe 
favour he has done me, sinoe it shews that he thinks me worthy of competing 
with him and not with Sebastian.'^ 

ON THB WORKS IN TAPESTRIES AND THEIR PESENT STATE. 

From the same. 

Dr. Piles informs tis that Bernard Van Orly of Bmssels, Midmel 
Coxis of Mechlin, and other Flemings, ^ pupils of Kaphael, were coamtis- 
sioned, either by him or by Leo X. on their return to Flanders, to snpefta- 
tend tbe working of tbe Tapestries. These works required, indeed, a 
double superintendance ; but the most important was that wbicb related to 
fidelity in the expression of tbe forms, characters, and style of the design. It 
may well be supposed that Raphael, who could not attend to tbis in person, 
tooK care to entrust the superintendance only to artists formed by biBMelf. 

Witb respect to tbe technical management of the materials, no works 
ncem to unite in a higher degree the qualities of richness and perfection, 
(iold and silver threads were, at tbis period, much employed ut tapestry. A 
great sensation, as may be conceived, was produced when these tapestries, 
then in full possession of all the freshness and lustre of which tbeir tints 
were capable, were first brought to Rome. Vasari speaks of them in terms 
of enthusiasm. He eajs that tbe work appeared to bim rather tbe effect of 
some supernatural art than of human industry ; and it seems as if be never 
could cease wondering bow it was possible witb mere threads to produce all 
the details of the figures, all tbe softness of tbe flesh, and all tbe acc«Bsorien 
of plants, animals, or buildings, in such a nuinner as to deceive the eye and 
malce tbe whole, at first sight, pass for a woric of the pencil. 

Making allowance for all the additional admiration wbicb mav be 
supposed to be.due to tbe novelty of tbe sigbl, it nrast still be acknowled^edy 
after three centuries have elapsed, that many parts of these works are capa- 
ble of producing an illusion wbicb even painting cannot eqaaL Tbts illnsiea 
is owing to the nature^ or to speak more clearly to the material of the imita* 
tire process of tapestry, which, in every kind of drapery, in all «tnllb«nil 

♦ See Vamri. 
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Cresset, employs as a copy the very reality of the substance^t of which the 
models in nature are formed. We may apply the same observation to arms, 
cairasses, bucklers, and other parts of military equipment, in the manufac* 
ture of which metal is used. It is obvious that no colours which might be 
employed by a painter can, in such things, equal the illusion produced by metal- 
lie threads of gold or silver, which may be said to render the imitation dientic. 

Accordingly all those parts of the tapestries have, down to the present 
day, preserved a most surprising force of tone, and power of effect, while 
the otners have suffered more or less from the mere operation of time. The 
colours in the carnations and bright parts, where silk-thread has been used, 
is, in several instances, faded; and hence there often arises a want of harmony 
occasioned by the contrast with the other parts in which the mineral colours 
jretaia, in full vigour, their primitive tone. 

But notwithstanding the changes thus produced in these tapestries, they 
must still be allowed to form one of the most brilliant monuments of Ra* 
phael's genius. 



GOETHE'S LETTERS FROM ITALY. 

PROM FBRRARA TO ROME. 

October 16. 

On board the passage-boat my fellow travellers, of both sexes, all of 
them very pleasant people, are still fast asleep in the cabin. For my part, 
I have, for these two nights, kept on deck, wrapped up in my cloak, and I 
have never found it cold except towards day-break. I am now, at least in 
forty-fifUi degree of lattitude; and I still sing my old song ; — I would not envy 
the mhabitants of those happy regions if I could but imitate the example of 
Dido, and measure out with a btUPs-hide as much of their land as would 
unbrace the dwellings of my friends* How much happier would our 
existence then be ! The weather has been fine, and our passage agreeable. 
The views, though they presented nothing striking, were beautiful in their 
kind. The Po glides gently through extensive, and the distant prospect is 
fdint out by the trees and bushes, which line the banks of the river. Here, 
as well as on the Adige, I perceived some of those rediculous constructions 
on the water, as absurd and ugly as those which disfigure the Saale. 

FBRRARA. — PICTURB OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

October 16, Night. 
I arrived at Ferrara at seven o'clock this morning, according to our mode 
of reckoning time, and I hope to be able to set out again to-morrow. Here, 
lor the first time during my journey, I have experienced to my surprise a feel- 
ing of discontent at the sight of this fine, large, and well situated, but depopu- 
lated city. Those very streets were once animated by the presence of a 
brilliant Coart. Here dwelt the discontented Ariosto, and the unfortunata 
Tasso, and we fancy we learn something by merely visiting places which 
were once the abode of genius. The monument of Ariosto is distinguished 
by a profunoB of marble inappropriately employed. The place, which is said 
lo have been Tasso's prison, is converted into a wood and coal shed. But 
tfurely the great poet was never confined there, and the occupants of the shed 
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seem scarcely to understand the object of the visitor until their memory if 
refreshed by the sight of the usual fee. I could compare this preteoded 
place of Tasso*s imprisonment to nothing but the -spots of ink which are re- 
presented as having fallen from the pen of Luther, in the Castle in which he 
was confined, and which the keeper takes especial care now and then to 
refresh. In fact I was so possessed with ill humour, that I felt but little in:^ 
tttrested in the sight of the fine Academic Institution, founded and endowed 
by a Cardinal, a native of Ferrara. Yet I could not help being struck witk 
some remains of antiquity which I saw in the Court-yard. 

I was also pleased with a picture I saw here, and which I thougint 
very happily conceived. The subject was St. John the Baptist before 
Herod and Herodias. The prophet, habited in his usual costume of the 
desert, is represented as aadressing, with great vehemence, Herodias» to 
whom he points with his finger. Herodias looks with a calm indifference to 
the Prince, who is seated by her side, and who, in his turn', surveys the 
enthusiast with a quiet expression of earnestness and cunning. Before the 
King stands a tolerably large white dog, and a small dog of the Bolognese 
breed, comes from under the foot of Herodias's robe ; they .are both barking 
at the prophet. I think the conception of the picture very happy, 

OUERCINO. 

Cento, October 17, Ecemimg. 

I write in a better humour to-day. The birth-place of Guercino now 
claims my notice. The situation of this place is altogether different fn/OL 
that of Ferrara. Cento is a small, agreeable, well-built city, containing 
about five thousand inhabitants, and situated in a finely cultivated plain^ 
According to my usual custom I commenced my observation by going up to 
the tower, which overlooks an immense forest plantation of poplars, amongst 
which are a great number of small farms, each surrounded by a piece of land. 
The soil is excellent, and the climate mild. It is seldom so fine with us in 
the middle of summer as it has been here this evening. The sky, which was 
overcast during the day has become quite clear ; the clouds have gone off tp 
4he north and south-west, towards the mountains, and I expect a fine day 
•lo-morrow. 

From this place, I, for the first time, distinguished the Apennines, 
which I am fast approaching. The winter here continues only during 
December and January; April is a rainy month, yet the weather is fine, and 
Ihe showers do not last long. The mondi of September has been finer and 
warmer here than the month of August in Germany. I welcome the 
Apennines with all my heart, for I begm to grow tired of level ground. Tor 
inorrow, I will write to you from the foot of the mountains. 

Guercino ^as fond of his native city ; the Italians carry to a fpreai 
.extent this feeling of local attachment. To this laudible sentiment is to be 
•traced the origin of so many excellent institutions, and of the multitude of 
Mkints who are patrons of each particular town. An academy of painting 
was formed her^, under ^e direction of Guercino. Of his works his felloWr 
citisens are justly vain. His name is here held sacred, and is repeated with 
pride by children as well as by those of a more experienced age. 

I was very much pleased with one of his pictures, representing Christ 
after his resurrection appearing to the Virgin, who, on her knees, gazes o^ 
htm with inexpressible tenderness. Her left hand touches the body of 
Christ, above the fatal wound, which spoils the whole picture. The left 
jiaad of Christ encircles his mother's neck, and he leans a little backward t^* 
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enable him to see her better. This attitude gives, if not an awkward, at 
least a singular air to the figure, which however is, on the whole, extremely 
pleieising.' The calm and melancholy look which he fixes on her, has an ex- 
ceedingly fine expression. It seems as though the recollection of their common 
sufferings were not effaced by his resurrection, but still hovers like a dark 
cloud over her sublime soul. Strange has engaved thb picture, and I should 
wish my friends to see, at least, his copy. 

1 also admired a Madonna. The child is represented seeking the 
breast of his mother, who seems to hesitate, through modesty, to raise the 
veil which covers her bosom. Nothing can be more natural and noble than 
the expression of this picture. It is altogether exquisitely beautiful. 

There is another picture of a Virgin, with an infant Jesus, whose face 
IS turned towards the spectator. His mother directs his arm, and makes 
him give his benediction to the bystanders. This is a happy idea in the 
spirit of the Catholic faith, and has been often repeated* 

Guercino's pictures are full of feeling and expression. His touch is bold 
and firm, without coarseness. Grace and delicacy, and a calm, easv, and 
dignified style, characterize his works. Thb style, is so peculiarly his own, 
{hat it is impossible not to recognize his pictures after having been acquainted 
with a single one. The facility, purity, and finish of his pencil are surpris- 
ing. He IS particularly successful in the emplovment of a low-toned red in 
bb draperies. These tints harmonise wonderfully with the blue which he 
freely employs. 

The subteciB of hb other pictures were not so judiciously chosen; 
amidst hb efforts to produce effect, the artbt has lost Ml the merit of his 
inventive genius and nis talent for execution. On the whole, I am very welt 
pleased that I have seen this fine collection, though so hasty a glance sadly 
limits both the pleasure and instruction it is capable of affording. 

RAPHAEL'S ST. CECILIA-^OLD MASTERS — HANGING TOWER. 

Bologna, October 18, Night, 
I left Cento before daybreak j and soon arrived at Bologna, where I 
tiired an active ^nd intelligent servant. Having told him that I was not to be 
long in the city, he led me through so many streets, and took me to see so 
many palaces and churches, that I had scarcely time to consult YoUcmann to 
know where I had been. My notes were so hastily made that I find it 
difficult to understand them, and I cannot tr^st to my memory for evjery 
thing, I shall therefore mention only two ol^ects, which I viewed with pro- 
found admiration. 

The first b RaphaePs St. Cecilia. The plea^ar^ I enjoyed in the con- 
templation of this work equalled all that my imagination could have con- 
ceived. Raphael always accomplbhed what other painters have only 
attempted to do ; and it it sufficient to say of this admirable work that it 
b the production of hb masterly hand. The Five Saints, who are here 
groupea together, are such perfect representations of real exbtence, that 
one would wbh the picture to Isist to eternity, even if one's own annihilation 
were to be the price of it. But to form a correct judgment of thb admirable 
artbt, to learn to appreciate all hb value without regarding him as a god,, or 
one who» like Melchisedeck, appeared in the world without progenitors^ we 
must go back to hb predecessors and masters, who firmly estabUsbed the 
bases of truth in art. By their activity and industry they laid an .^xtensire 
ibandationy and animated by a noble spirit of emulation, gradually r%iB^ 
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the pyramid. Raphael came ; — urged by their example and ealightened by 
heavenly geuius, be added the last stone to the structure. He wUl ney^ be 
equalled, much less surpassed ! 

Not the least part of the pleasure experienced in contemplating^ the 
works of the old Masters, arises out of the hbtorical interest which they 
excite. Francesco Francia inspires respect. Perugino may be said to hare 
had a German head. Why did not the genius which Albert Durer on- 
doubtedly possessed, lead him farther into Italy? I haye seen some 
pictures by him at Munich, in a truly grand style. How badly the poor 
man calculated at Venice, where he lost so much of his time among the 
Monks ; and how much he was disappointed in his journey in the Nether- 
lands, where he expected to make a fortune with his chefs-tTceuvres, which 
he exchanged for parroquets, while he painted the portraits of the servants 
who waited on him to save giving them the customary vails. How 
much I pity the fate of this unfortunate artist. My own destiny would« 
indeed, be very much the same but I know a little better how to take care 
of myself. 

Towards evening I withdrew for a while from this ancient, learned, and 
memorable city. Escaping from the various crowds that are constantly in 
motion under die arcades, which form at once a shade and an ornament to all 
the streets, I ascended the tower, and was delighted once more to breathe 
the free air. The view is magnificent. On the north are seen Uie Paduan 
Mountains and die Alps of Switzerland, the Tyrol and Friuli, and the whole 
northem chain of hills, which, however, were enveloped in mist. On the 
west, the view extends to a boundless horizon, in which nothing remarkable 
appears but the tower of Modina. On the east is a vast plain, reaching as 
far as the Adriatic, which may be dbtinguished by the light of the rising sun ; 
and on the south are seen the Yicentine hills, ana the nearest mountains of 
the Apennine, chain, verdant to the very summits, covered with churches, 
palaces^ houses, and gardens. The sky was pure and cloudless, with the 
exception of a slight haziness which olMcured the verge of the horizon, and 
whicn the keeper of the toMrer assured me had not dhpersed for six yeara 
past. Before that time, he said, it was easy to distinguish with the assistance 
of a telescope, the mountains above Vicenza, as well as the houses and chapels 
which are so thickly scattered over them, but now they are rarely percepti- 
ble, even in fine weather. Hie northern chain, in particular, is enveloped 
in those fogs with which our beloved country is so much infested. The 
keeper also called my attention to the salubrious and airy situation of the 
city, which might be inferred from the fresh appei^ance of the roofs of the 
houses, and from the fact of there being neither moss nor any signs of damp 
on die tiles. The roofs of the houses are certainly very fine and clean, but 
this must be ovring, in some measure, to the quality of the tiles ; at least 
they used formerly to make-exceHent ones in Bologna. 

The hanging tower is a fright^l spectacle ; yet there is every reason 
to believe that it was purposely bnih in this inclining position. Periiaps, at 
the period when every house was a fortress, straight towers had become so 
common diat this plan was adopted by vray of distinction. If so, both the 
architect and his employer have attained their object ; for travellers are 
satisfied with a passing view of the finest regular towers, but they gladly go 
out of their way to see the hanging tower. I ascended to the top of it ; 
the bricks were disposed in horizontal layers, and the solidity of this singu- 
lar constrution is ensured by means of strong cement, and and iron rivet*. 
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SUBJECTS OP PICTURES. 

/ October 19» Eveningi. 

I have employed the whole of this day in the contemplation of masters 

E'eces of art. But it is with the fine arts as with the difficulties of life ; the 
rther we advance, the longer, the road appears. I find new stars shining 
in this firmanent, but to my great jx^gcet, I am unable to trace their course. 
The Carracci, Guido, and Domencbino^ appeared in the finer period of 
art ; but in order fully to eijoy their geniusi a certain experience andmaturity 
of i udgmenty which I do not possess are requsite. These qualifications, I trusty 
1 sbidl acquires in time; but how b it possible to penetrate into the secrets of 
genius, and to receive an inunediate impression from it while the eye is 
almost always assailed by the most revolting subjects, calculated to excite 
only terrror and repugnance, instead of producing the pure pleasure of ten-^ 
der emotion and lively admiration ? 

It is said, that when the angels united with the daughters of men, thd 
offspring of those unions were monsters. So the spectator here leek all tha 
attrtictions of (he sublinie genius, and the ddicate penlJil of Guado, which 
shpold never have been employed but on the most beautiful and pleasinff 
subjects ; but the eye involuntarilv turns from a hideous spectacle. Indeed ^ 
it is impossible to find terms sufficiently strong to characterize the revolting 
objects which this artist represents, and it b the same with many subjects 
treated by other great painters. You have jlu executioner, and a 
martyr, without action or mherent interest, but depending on sQme fanciful 
external association. An enthusiast or a maiefactori a criminal or a madmaa 
is the principal figure, and the artist, t^ set over the difficulty, is compelled 
to slip into his composition some fiae undraped figure, or the pretty face of a 
woman introduced as a spectator, or else ne emplim his spiritual heroes 
merely as mannikins to cast liis draperies upon. There is noUiing that 
appeab to the heart or to the mind ; but of ten subjects which I remarked 
here, there is not one that is worthy of the pencil, or if there be one^ 
U^e artist 4X)uld not venture to represent it in itsjprojper liobt* 

There is a beautiful picture by Guide, in the Church of the MendicantU 
The executioli is of the very finest quaUty, but the subject is of the most 
insignificant kind to a painter. It is an ex^toto picture. The senate no- 
doubt admired the subject, and probably proposed it, but I cannot see the 
propriety of introducinff those two charming angek, who are only fit to be 
the comforters of an afflicted Pysche. 

St. Proclus is a fine figure, but I cannot say so much for the BislH^ 
and Monks who are beside him. Lower down are some angek, who. are 
playing with various attributes. The painter^ ^wbo felt hk reputation for 
taste to be in jeopardy, has got thtough the difficulty as well as he could, anJl 
has racked hk brain to prove that he was not the barbarian who conceived 
the subject. There jare two more undraped figures by Guide, a'St. John in th6 
Wilderness, and a St. Sebastian. The execution of those pictures k surpris- 
ingly fine, but what are these two Saints about 7 One holds hk mouth open^ 
and the other k squatting down on the ground* Wiiile I am thus out of 
humour, if I refer to historical documents I find that art owed 4b revival to 
religion, but that superstition laid hands on it and destroyed it. 

After dinner, being in rather better temper Aan before^ I consulted my 
notes, and found the following remarks* There is an admirable picture by 
Ouido, in the Tanari palace ; Ibe subject k a Virgin, a size larger Ihaa 

iife, suckling the infant Jesus. One would suppose that the god of. art 
li/nsclf had painted the head of the .mother. Tne exquisite expression of 
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her countenance, as she looks down upon ike child reposing on her breast^ 
cannot be described ; it is a kind of calm and profound resignation. She 
contemplates not the offspring of nuptial love ; but a child of heaTenly 
origin, and one which does not belong to herself. So profound is hc^ 
humility, she seeais not to comprehend this miracle. An immense mass of 
drapery which helps to fill up tois picture, is much admired by connoisseurs, 
but, for my part, I do not see what business it has th«!e at all. Besides, the 
colours are faded. Howerer, the picture is not in the most Cavourable light 
or situation. 

With all my bexperience, I already feel the adraatage of the repealed 
exercise of my taste for art in this continual habit of seeing pictves. I am 
indebted to the knowledge I hare acquired oC the maimer or Chiereino, and 
my admiration of diis artist, for a perception of the merit of a Cinmmcisacn 
by that master. I overlook the unfortunate subject, in ooBStderatkm of ikm 
beauty of the execution. The picture is admirably painted. It is finiAed 
like an enamel. 

I find myself in die sitaation of the Prophet Balaam ; I give my 
ng where I would bestow my malediction ; and this would ofWn occur 
again, where I to stay much longer before these master-jMeoea. 

IPHIOBNIA* 

Among the rei*, I 'saw a pictare by Raphael, or at least one which h 
attributed to him, with every appearance of probability. The subject dis- 
plays at ooee exquisite grace and a perfeet purity of expreasion ; it is a St. 
Agatha, and is of great value, though tt b not very caiefnlly preserved. 
1 he artist has admirably succeeded in representbg the utmost degree of 
virginal gentleness and sanctity, without one trace of coldness or rigidity. 
I have stamped this celestial image on my mind. I will read over my 
Iphigenia while this heavenly countenanoe is still fresh in Ay recollection, 
and my heroine shall utter no sentiment which might not be avowed bv 
St Aghatha. ^ 

Now that I mention Iphigenia, I cannot but reflect on the astonishing 
series of poetic features which the attentive contemplation of the great worts 
or art and natune has excited in my imagination. On the road from Cento, 
I endeavoured to occupy my thoughts with my Iphigenia in Tauris, but I 
could not bring my mind to settle on the subject, and my fancy suggested 
the plan of an Iphigenia at Delphi. The following is a short sketeh of 
my plan. 

Electra, in the hope that Orestes will bring to Delphi the statue of 
Diana, which he had removed from Tauris, appears in the Temple of 
Apollo, and sacrifices to the gods, as an expiatory offering, that faUl hatchet 
which caused so many misfortunes in the family of Pelops. To her misfor- 
tune she meets with a Greek, who informs her, that having aocmnpanied 
Orestes and Pylades to Tauris he had fled, after having se^n those two 
friends led to death. Electa, in desoair, loses idl command of herself and 
inveighs bitterly against both gods ana men. ' 

In the meantime Iphigenia, Orestes, and Pylades have themselvea 
arrived at Delphi. The cahn piety of Iphigenia forms a lemarkable con* 
trast with the terrestrial passions whkh animate Electra when they meet, 
without knowing each other. The fugitive Greek recognixes in Iphigenia 
the priestess who sacrificed the two friends, and denounces her to EledteTwho 
immediately conceives the design of sacrificing Iphigenia with the vaiy axe 
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which she had remored from the altar where it had been consecrated. But 
a happy incident relieves the two sisters from this horrible misfortune. ^ If 
this scene were well treated, nothing could produce a mcire powerful effect ; 
but I know not when I should find time to compose to it| even though my 
genius should prove auspicious. 

A DRBAM4 

Amidst the impressions under which my mind labours from such a 
nperabundance of interesting reflectioosy I recollect a dream which I had 
about a year ago, and which appears to me so singular, that I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of relating it to my friends. I thought I had landed 
firom a large boat on a fertile and richly cultivated bland, which I had 
visited for the purpose of procuring some pheasants, which were there to bar 
found in great abundance. According to an agreement made with some of 
the inhabitants, they brought me a quantity of birds, which they had killed. 
They were certainly pheasants ; but as dreams are seldom exactly true to 
nature, the tails of those birds appeared to sparkle with variegated colours, 
like those of peacocks, or of birds ot paradise^ They were brought by 
hundreds into the boat, where they were ranged in piles, with the heads under 
the wings ; the variegated feathers of their taib hung outside, and acquired 
unparalleled splendour from the brilliant rays of the sun. Their number was 
ao great, that the master of the boat and the rowers oould scarcely move. 
As we silently glided along the stream* I shared in imagination this magni- 
ficent treasure with my friends. At last I arrived at a spacious port, where 
I was lost amidst a multitude of fine vessels, and while 1 was in the act of 
leaping firom deck to deck, seeking a favourable landing-place for my frail 
skiff, I awoke^ 

Who does not feel pleasure in recalling those allusions, the spontaneous 

(reductions of the soul, and in thus connecting them with the afler^-events of 
is life? 

INSTITUTE OF BOLOGNA. 

To-day I visited the Institute of Bologna, that celebrated establishment 
devoted to science. The architecture of this extensive building is not in the 
best taste ; yet the whole edifice, and particularly the inner court, present 
a character of majestic grandeur. The stair-cases and the corridors are 
abundantly ornamented with sculptures and frescos. Every thins is charac- 
terized by propriety and dignity. The multitude of objects of study here 
assembled is quite surprbing; yet, accustomed as we are in Germany 
to a more open and extensive field of instruction, we cdiould feel ourselves 
confined even here. 

The course of time which changes every thing, and incessantly impresses 
its character on society, does not so easily destroy the influence of established 
customs. The Institute of Bologna recalled this to my mind ; in feet di6 
Christian churches still preserve the form of the ancient Basilicks, though 
that of the antique temples would, perhaps, be more in unison with our 
worslup. The establbhments devoted to science always present the character 
of monastic institutions, because it was under the pious shelter of clobters 
that learning first found peace and liberty. The Courts of Justice in Italy 
are so extensive that one might sometimes fancy one's-self in the market- 
places, were the tribunals were formeriy held in the open air. And do we 
not build our largest theatres under the shelter of a single roof, like the 
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Inrned eonalnietioa of a lempormry hoafh ai a fair ? So great wai Ae 
ooane of sto de w ta r at the period of the refomiatioiiy that it was ibiuid-w 
■ary to lodge thera ta piiTate booses ; yet how great a period elapsed betee 
we ceoftd fottad our orphan-hoases, and proeure for hoadreds of clMldiea Iha 
b«Mfits of education^? 

BBPARTU^B FftOM POLOGKA. 

OeU^erM, Evenimff. 

I have spent the whole of this fine day out of doors. WtieneVer I 
Approach mountains, I always feel a desire to examine the elements of which 
tney are compose^d. I seem, like Antaeus, to derive new strength' from a 
dearer contact with my mother earth. I rode on horse-back to Pademo, 
Where I found the ponderous spar of Bologna. ' Thi» spar is made into little 
balls, which shine in the dark after beinff calcined and exposed for some 
time to the light of day. It is then called phosphorovs. 

I should have enough to say if I were to attempt to detail all that has 
6ccapied my mind ; but my eager denre to proceed on my iomrney leaves 
me BO time to recall mv ideas. I feei as if I were dravni forward by an 
irresbtible power, and it is not without the greatest difficulty that I can 
Bring myseff to think at all of the present moment. Heaven atetas te 
flavour my Irishes. A coach is now preparing to proceed to Kome, and I 
depart without fail the day after to-morrow. Te-day and to*morrow will, 
therefore, be employed in nudLing arrangements for my joqmey. I have a 
ffreat many notes to arrange and other things to do. 

THB APBNNINBS AND TRAVBLUN6 COMPAKIOMS. 

Logano, on the Apennmef, October 21, Evening. 

X oaaQOt tell whether I have ouitted Bologna of my own accord, or 
whether I have been driven out ot it. To cut the matter short, I eagerly 
embraced the opportunity of leaving it as quicklv as possible. I am now 
in a wretched iaa, a ooilpaay vrkh an officer of tlie Fope's army, who is 
on bis way to Perugia, his native country. While I vras in the coach, 1 said 
to lun by way oooipUment to the society of soldiers, and diat I Iras very 
well pleased to have an offioer of the Pope's service as my travelling eom^ 
panion. ** Do not be offended,'' replied he, ** at what I am going to say ; 
, you may feel an iarlhiation for the profession, for I know that in Germany 
every tfaiittf is military ; but for my part, diough our service is very easy, and 
though I live very comfcrtably in garrison in Bologna^ I sh^ld be very well 

{leased to get rid of my uniform and cultivate my fiatber'a little estate ; bat 
am a younger aoni and muat cmiferai to my situation. 

QctiAer 32, JBvenmg. 

I am BOW at Oiredo, a sort of Uttle nest amonff the Apennines ; and I 
feel happy in being thus far advanced towards the <niject of my vrishes* We 
travellea to-day in company of an Englishman and a lady, whom he called 
hb sister. They ride on horseback* Their horses, are very, fine^ but they have 
BO attendants, and the gentlemen seems to perform the tworfold duties of 
squire to the lady and vuet to himself. They find fault with every thing they 
meet with. 

The Apennines may e^tainly be ranked aqMmg the finest worics of 
nature. This extensive chain of moimtains rises above the vast plain that is 
vatei:ed by the Po, and mnniaf between two seas fofma the boaadary ^tbe 
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terra-firma om the South. Were it not that thede mountains are so extremely 
steep and elevated and so curiously entwined one with another, they would 
long sincd hare been subject to the influence of the ebb and flood of the tide : 
by this m^ins vast plains would have been fertilized^ and these districts would 
have possessed the finest soil in thb delightful country^ Bui the mountains 
are connected together in so irregular a chain that it is often impossible to as^ 
certain the course of the waters. If the valleys were better filled and the plains 
more level and more abundantly watered, this country would resemble 
Bohemia, except that the mountains have a totally diflerent character ; for 
here they are not barren wastes, but, on the contrary, are fertile and well cul* 
tivated. The chesnut trees are beautiful, and the grain of all kinds in excellent 
condition. The road is planted with ever-green oaks, with small leaves ; and 
the churches and chapels are surrounded by tall cypresses. 

TUSCANY. 

Perugia, October 23, Evefukag* 

t have not written a line during the. two last evenings; for, in truth the 
wretched state of the inns has afforded me no accommodation for writing. 
J am beginning to be a little impatient^ Since my departure from Venice 1 
have not found the roads very pleasant for travelling. 

This morning early as we descended from the Apennines, we saw Florence 
lying beneath us in an extensive and finely cultivated valley, covered with 
houses and villages. 

I passed rapidly through the city, and took a view of the Cathedral 
and the Babtisterium. Here I again found myself in a new world* 
The Boboli garden is excellently situated ; but I passed through it in a very 
hurried way. 

The city bears evidence of the wealth of the inhabitants, aad of the 
good adndnlstration which they have for a length of time enjoyed. In 
Tuscany, the roads, bridges, and all public structufes present an aspect of 
grandeur and magnifioenoe % all are kept in good condition and repair, and 
Uius combine in a high degree the advantages of beauty and utilitv. Every 
thing indicates the ^^ilance and activity of the Government. The Papal 
States, on the contrary, seem only to exist because the earth does not swallow 
them up. 

In my last letter I mentioned what the Appenntnes might have been : 
puch is Tuscany at the present day. Here the ground has been fertilized by 
the sea, deep strata of clay have been formed. The soil is of a bright yel- 
low c<dour, and is extremely arable. Deep furrows are made, after the old 
manner. The plough has no wheels, and the share is not moveable. The 
ploughman stoops down behind his oxen to turn up the earth. The ground 
IS ploughed five times, and after a little manure is scattered over it with the 
hand, the seed b sown. The ground is heaped up in ridges, with deep inter- 
vening furrows, a plan well adapted for carrying off Uie rain water. The 
Sain grows on these ridges, and the labourer goes into the furrows to weed 
e ground. This meth^ is doubtless well adapted for a damp soil, but I do 
not understand the necessity of employing it in fine extensive plains. This 
observation particularly struck me as I passed a magnificent plain near Ares^o. 
The ground here is kept in such excellent condition, that not a lump of earth 
is to be seen any where ; all is as fine and smoo^ as if it had bmi sifted. 
The wheat is in tb) most florishing state, and is cultivated in great abundance, 
ia the second year a crop of bewi is planted ; for the horses here are fed 
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with beans instead of oats. Lupines are likewise cultirated ; they are now 
beanttfiiUy green, and will be giU:hered in March. The flax has already shot 
up ; it will remain in the gronnd the whole winter, and the frost will improye 
tiie seed. 

The olive b a singular tree. It bears some resemblance to the wiUow. 
It drops its stone, and the husks burst, after which the fruit closes up aad 
becomes perfectly sound. From Uie appearance of the wood, it is evidently 
of slow growth ; it is very fine in the gram. The leaves resemble those of the 
willow ; but they are less thick on the branches, Along the mountains that 
surround Florence, I saw nothing but plantations of olives and vines, occa- 
sionally intermingled with grain. In the neighbourhood of Arezzo and fiirthei 
on, nothing is sown between the plantations. I have observed that they do 
not take sidKcient pains here to remove the ivy, which is very destructive to 
to the olives and other plantations ; it might, however, be very easily got rid 
of. There are no meadows in this pitrt of the country. It is affirmed that 
miuze exhausts the soil ; and that the growth of this kind of grain has been 
in^rious to other branches of agriculture. If the soil has really become 
poorer, it is probably from the want of sufficient manure. 

THE PAPAL OFFICER. 

I took leave of my travelling companion, tiie Captain in the Papal 
Service, who made me promise to see him again when I should visit Bologna 
on my return. He is an exact specimen of many of his conntrymen. The 
following trait will afford an idea of his character. Observing me on some 
occasion or other, silent and thoughtful, he said : ** Che penaa f non deve nud 
femur VwnM pemsando t^mvecchia.** '' What are you thinking of? (One 
ought never to think ; thinking makes one grow old.)'' Then after a 
few words had been interchanged between us, he added: '' iVbii deve 
fermarti Pu&mo tv mma sols cosa, pereke aUora dtoisii wkotto ; hiaogna offer 
miUe coiCf vna vtrnfiuume nella testa** (A man ought not to fix his 
mind on one subject: that would drive him mad. One ought to 
have a thousand things alt in confusion in one's head.) The worthy 
Italian little suspected that my silence and thoughtfulness at that mo- 
ment were actually occasioned by^ a masfe of ideas old and new, floating 
confusedly in my brain. 

The Extent of this man's information may be judged of from the 
following conversation. Hating discovered that I was a Protestant, 
he requested, after a few formal introductory observations, that I would 
permit him to ask me one or two questions; as he had heard so many strange 
things of the protestants, that he wiriied at length to come to a knowledge 
of the truth'. ^ Is it true,'' said he, ** that your priests permit you to live 
with a woman witiiout being married to her ir I told him that our priests 
did not concern themselves with die details of private life ; but that they 
certainly would not permit such connections if they were consulted about 
them.'' « Then you are not obliged to consult them 7 How happy yov afe I 
and if you do not confess to them, of course they know nothing of your fiaults." 
Then he began to rail and murmur against the Catholic priests and to praise 
the freedom enjoyed by the Protestants. ** But," continued he, ** I wish to 
ask you a question relative to conf^ession. It is understood that all men^ 
christiaas or not, feel the necessity of confessing Uieir sinB T b«t that, in 
their blindness, those who are not christians confess to an old tree. This ia 
a most ridicolous custom ; but it at least proves that the nec^sity of oonfeo* 
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sion is admitted." I endeavoured to explain to him our ideas and customs 
respecting confession. He thought our method a very convenient one, but 
said it was much the same as confessing to a tree. After a short pause* 
he requested with a very serious air^ that I would put him right on another 
point. He had heard it affirmed by a Catholic Priest, a man whose vera-* 
i^ity might be depended on, that the Protestants were at liberty to marry 
their sisters ; a thing which appeared to him almost incredible. Having 
assured him that was entirely a mistake, I endeavoured to give him an idea 
of our doctrine : but this did not seem to interest him much ; it was proba- 
bly too simple for him. He then proceeded to another subject. — '* 1 have 
been assurred,'' said he^ ** that Frederick the Great, who has gained so 
many victories over the true believers, and has filled the world with his 
fame ; — that this Prince who passes for a downright heretic, b really a 
Catholic, and is authorised by the Pope to keep his faith a secret. It is a 
iBfell-known fact, that he never enters a Protestant church ; and it is said 
he attends divine service in a subterraneous Chapel, where he begs the for* 

E'veness of God for not venturing openly to avow his faith. If he weie 
lown to be a Catholic, the Prussians, who are obstinate heretics, would 
immediately sacrifice him, which would be an evil unattended by any ad- 
vantage. For this reason the Holy Father has permitted him to adopt our 
fiuth without openly avowing it ; and the King, on his part, favours 
Catholicism to toe utmost of his power." Without contradicting my inter- 
locutor, I observed that the circumstanee of the King of Prussia being a 
Catholic was certainly a profound secret, since nobody knew any thing of 
the matter. In this way our conversation was maintiuned for some time^ 
I could not but admire the art with which the Catholic Clergy seek to 
oonceal and misrepresent every thing that departs from the laws of their 
own faith. 

ASSISI — ^TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 

I left Perugia on a most delightful morning, and I once more enjoyed 
tlie happiness of being alone. The town is finely situated, commanding a 
view or the sea. The magnificence of the prospect is engraven on mv 
memory. The road from Perugia gently descends iiito a viSley, bounded 
on either side by hills in the distance. At length I came within sight of 
Assisi. 

I had learned from the works of Palladio and Volkmann that I should 
find here, in a state of complete preservation, a fine temple of Minerva, 
erected in the reign of Augustus. I left my veturino near Madonna del 
Angelo, whence he was to proceed to Foligno, and I directed my course 
towards Assisi ; for I had a great wish to perform this journey alone, and 
on foot. On my left stood the church in which repose the ashes of St. 
Francis. Its multitude of shapeless spires, rising one above another, re» 
minded me of the tower of Babel. I had no inclination to visit this 
whimsical structure, in the contemplation of which I thought I might 
really be driven mad, and therebv justify the apprehensions of my late 
travelling companion, the Pontifical officer. I inquired of a handsoBM 
voung man, whom I accidentally met, jthe road to Santa Maria della 
Minerva, and he accompanied me as far as the town, which is built on the 
side of a hill. I soon reached what is called the old town, and I there 
beheld the finest edifice, the first perfect monument of antiquity, I had 
jei seen. It is a modest temple, suited to the little town, for whick 
It was built ; but the conception b so fine, an4 the execution so perfect, 
that it could not fail to excite admiration any where. I will, first of all, 
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describe ito situation. Erer since I learned from Vitravins and Palladia 
how^the ancients built their towns, how they chose the scites of their tem- 
ples and public buildings, all these monuments have inspired me with the 
most profound respect. The ancients excelled in this happy combination of 
nature and art. The temple of Minerra is situated about half-way up the 
lull» at a point where two smaller acclivities meet together. This was 
anciently the market-place of the town, and it is still called the Piazza. 
In this place, which nas a gentle slope, there is a i unction of four streets, 
two running upwards and two downwards, which mtersect each other, in 
form of a St Andrew's cross. In ancient times there were, probably, no 
houses in the situations of those which are now in front of the temple. Suppos- 
ing the space, on which they stand, to be clear, the eye would command a 
ridi prospect on the south, and the sanctuary of Minerva would be visible 
from every point of the surrounding country. The streets appear to be very 
old, for their directions have been traced according to the natural form and 
alope of the mountains. The temple does not stand in the middle of the 
Piazza, but b so situated that the traveller, coming from Rome, sees it 
from a distance. To convey a proper idea of it, an artist must not confine 
himself to a representation of the structure alone, he must also delineate its 
charming situation. 

In contemplating the front of the temple, I was at once forcibly struck 
with the genius and &e judgment df the architect. The building is of the 
Corinthian order. The inter-columnar spaces are twice the depth of the 
diameter of the columns. The bases of the latter, and the plinths, seem to 
be raised on pedestals. But they are so only in appearance ; for the socle 
is open in five places, and, at each opening, there are five steps, leading up 
to the platform on which die colonnade is reaUy supported^ and from which 
the temple is entered. The idea of dividing the socle was venr judiciously 
conceived, for otherwise, the temple being built on a bill, the flight of steps 
leading to it must have been carried out to such an extent as would have con- 
siderably contracted the limits of the Piazza. It is impossible now to Ascer- 
tain the number of these lower steps, as all, except a few, have been covered 
in and paved over. I reluctantly withdrew from the contemplation of this 
edifice, to which I wish to draw the attention of artists, in the hope 
that some one may furnish a correct representation of it ; for here again I 
feel all the inadequacy of description. Palladio, in whom I am willing to 
place full confidence, has given a description of this temple ; but I cannot 
believe that he, himself, saw it^ for the plate represents pedestals on the 
platform, which gives to the columns the unpleasing effect of dispropor- 
tionate height, like the pillars of Palmyra ; while tiiey are, in reality cha- 
lacterized by exquisite regularity and beauty. The impression which the 
contemplation of diis monument produced on me is indescribable, and caf 
never be erased from my mind. 

6B1RB<4 

The evening was delightful as I journeyed down the hill along the Roman 
read. I was tranquilly meditating on the beauty of the surrounding objects, 
when my attention was suddenly attracted by the voices of some men who 
were behind me, who were violently disputing with each other. I concluded 
they were a party of Sbirri, whom I had observed in the town. I walked 
on, listenning to their conversation, and I soon understood that I was myself 
the subject of it. Four of ^ the party, two of them were very ill-looking felr 
low^^ armed with muskets, passed by me. They muttered something between 
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their teeth, and, after advancing a few paces, they turned about and sur- 
rounded me. «They asked me who I was, and what my business was in these 
parts. I replied that I was a foreigner, and that I had sent my vetiura on 
to Foligno, while I journeyed thither on foot. However, they did not think 
it very probable that a man should chuse to walk after hiring a carriage, 
and they inquired whether I had been to the great convent. I replied in 
the negative, adding, that I was already acquainted with the building. I 
informed them that I was an architect, and that I had been visiting Santa 
Maria della Minerva^ which, as they all knew, was a master-piece of art. 
This they readily admitted ; but they nevertheless appeared displeased that 
I had not paid my devotion to the ^aint at the Convent. At length they 
declared that they suspected I had been engaged in contraband dealings! 
I observed that it was most ridiculous to cherish such a suspicion of a man 
who was travelling alone, without luggage, and with empty pockets. I 
desired them to conduct me to the town, and that I would submit my papers 
to the examination of the Podesta^ who would soon be convinced that T 
was a man of honour. They murmured and declined to do this ;. and finding 
that I was firm and decided, they left me and proceeded back in the 
direction of the town. I looked after them ; and when they were fairly out 
of sight I cast a parting glance on the beautiful temple of Minerva. 1 then 
turned to pursue my journey, my eyes being fixea on the gloomy dome, 
of St. Francis on my left, when, to my astonishment, one of the party 
came running after me. He was unarmed ; and he now came in a very 
bumble tone to solicit my bounty. Hd assured me that he well deserved it, 
for that he had made a very favourable impression as to me on his comrades ; 
adding, that at the very first glance he knew me to be a gentleman. 1 
thanked him for his good offices, and made him promise in future to protect 
all whom the love of mi might induce to visit Santa Maria della Minerva.' 
I slipped into his hand a silver piece, which was, doubtless, not the least 
powerful argument I employed. With many expressions of gratitude he 
requested that I would return to Assisi during the festival of the patron 
!!$aint, offering, at the same time, to give me an introduction to the prettiest 
and most respectable lady in the place. He promised to remember me in* 
his evening orisons at the tomb ot the Saint, and to pray that I might have' 
a safe and pleasant journey. We parted ; and I once more enjoyed the 
delight of contemplating in solitude the sublime aspect of nature. I had 
a most charming journey to Foligno : I walked, for the space of four hours' 
along the side oi a hill^ having a richly cultivated valley on my right. 

ITALIAN COACHES. 

Nothing can be more inconvenient than the Italian coaches. The only 
advantage they posssess is that one can. easily follow them on foot. From 
Ferrara to this place I have been dragged rather than carried. This Italy, 
6o favoured by nature, is far behind other countries in all that relates to the 
conveniencies and comforts of life. The hired carriage, which is called a 
8edia, doubtless owes its origin to those chairs, in which, formerly, old ' 
persons and women of distinction, were carried by mules. Instead of the 
mule which used to be harnesed in shafts behind, two wheels have been 
fixed under the chair, and herein consists the whole improvement that ha 
been made in this vehicle, the occupant of which is jolted about most unmer* 
cifully. The Italians are equally behind hand in the construction of the" 
bsfoitations, and indeed in every thing 

2 z 
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HABITS OF THE PEOPLE. 



The poetic idea that man, in his primitive state, lives for the most 
part in the open air, only seeking refuge in caverns, when compelled by 
necessity, is fully realized in Italy. Here, particularly in the country 
places, one has only to cast one's eyes around to be convinced that most of 
the habitations are absolute caverns. Perhaps the Italians indulge in this 
improvidence, lest, as the Papal officer observed, reflection should make thera 
grow old. Their total disregard of every precaution calculated to ensure 
their comfort during the winter and the long nights, exceeds all belief. The 
people live, for a great part of the year, with no other sheltering place than 
that provided for animals. I am here, at Foligno, in a habitation that 
might be supposed to belong to the age of Homer. It is a kind of a laree 
shed, with a tire blazing in the middle. The hoary occupants of this wretch- 
ed abode are collected round the hearth, roaring and brawling together. 
They take their meals at a long table, which might serve as a model for a 
picture of the Marriage of Cana. Amidst all this tumult, I certainly should 
not have thought of writing, but some one has asked for an ink>horn, and I 
therefore avail myself of the opportunity of using it. This ^eet will, 
certainly, bear evidence of the cold and other inconveniences which I ex- 
perience here. 

It is really a monstrous undertaking to travel in this country unattended, 
and without having adopted the necessary arrangements. The continual 
change of money, the variation of prices, the vetturini and the bad inns are 
endless sources of torment ; and the man who, like myself, comes alone to 
pav his first visit to Italy, in the hope of enjoying uninterrupted pleasure, 
will find himself egrigiously disappointed. But my object was to see Italy, 
let the sacrifice be what it might ; and even though I should be dragged to 
Rome on Ixion's wheel I will not complain* 

Temi, October 21, Evening, 

I am here in a sort of grotto, which, about a year ago, suffered from the 
effects of an earthquake. Hie * little town of Temi is most delitrhtfuUy 
situated at the entrance of a plain between hills of calcarious stone. Bologna 
lies at the foot of tlie mountain, on one side, and Temi on the other. 

I have now a Priest as a travelling companion. He seems better con- 
tent with his situation than the Papal officer was. Though he regards me 
as a heretic, yet he readily answers any question that I put to him respect- 
ing the Catholic rites and other analagous subjects. Living as I now am in 
the midst of this new world, I am fulfilling my object, and I am enabled to 
form a picture of the country by observing the people in their habitual rela- 
tions with each othet. Italy presents tJbe singular spectacle of continual 
internal conflict. A violent spirit of rivalry every where prevails between 
the inhabitants of the towns and the country. The difrerent classes of 
society are continually at war with each other ; and in their hostility they 
manifest the utmost vehemence of passion. In short, a drama is contin- 
ually going on, in which the people appear in their real characters ; but in 
the midst of all their fury, it b curious to observe how easily they resume 
their good temper. 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 

I have now reached Spoleto, and I have crossed the aqueduct, whioh 
serves, at the same time, as a bridge, for passing from one hill to the other. 
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Over the Talley rise ten arches, built of brick, whose solidity has braved the 
ravages o£ time. The water still flows from all the surrounding points to 
the Spoleto. This aqueduct is the third monument of antiquity that I have 
seen in Italy. All manifest the same judicious conception. The architec- 
ture of the ancients, like nature, always provided for some objects of utility : 
this is evident in the construction of the ampitheatre of Verona, the temple 
of Minerva, and the aqueduct of Spoleto. - I am now convinced of the justice 
of my dislike of all those structures which have been elevated according to 
the dictates of caprice, as for example the Castle of Weissensteiu,* and a 
thousand absurd gew-gawa of the same kind. All such productions may be 
said to be still-born ; they possess neither spirit nor trutn, and they present 
nothing that is or ever can become great. 

The Chapel of San Crocefisso, which I saw on the roaA, is not the ruins 
of the ancient temple on whose scite it stands. It is a mass of columns, 
pillars, cornices, &c. which were found on the spot, and which, in the 
mode they are now connected together, present a most absurd amalgama- 
tion. It is impossible to describe this structure ; but there is probably a 
copper-plate print of it. Nothing can be more mortifying to one who wishes 
to acquire ideas on ancient art, than to meet with ruins out of which he must 
laboriously reconstruct a monument before he can obtain a notion of its 
original form. 

When one treads classic ground every object appears under a new aspect. 
In vain we seek to banish the illusions of imagination, and to view the 
country such as it really is ; but we still find ourselves on the spot marked 
by fate as the theatre of great events. Hitherto I have employed such 
knowledge as I possess of geology and landscape drawing, to enable me 
to sieze the reed aspect of the places I have visited, and to form a correct idea 
of them. The accurate acquaintance with local situations has a wonderful 
power in reviving as it were before our eyes, the characters and events of 
history. I long to read Tacitus in Rome. 



LORD BYRON'S GOOD NIGHT. 

Nothing can exceed the popularity of Lord Byron's Poems in Ger- 
man. Several Booksellers have reprinted the original English, and, from 
the advertisements in the Newspapers, it is evident that the translations are 
numerous. We have not seen ^ny of the latter publications, but if we may 
judge from the two last stanzas of the ** Good Night" in the commencement 
of the iirst canto of Chtlde Harold^ which we have met with in a German 
Literary Journal, it is probable that some of the versions are ably executed. 
With a full consciousness of our liability to error in giving an opinion on 
Literary composition in a foreign tongue, we must say that this little frag- 
ment appears to us very interesting ; and we are persuaded that some of our 

* WeiMenstein or WilhehnshShe, a country reslclence belonging to the Elector of 
Hesse-Cassel. It is situated about a league from Cassel, on the summit of a mountain, 
and is surmoanted by a colossal statue ofHercalos in bronze. The structure, itself has a 
very absurd effect ; hut the park, which extends over one side of the hill, is extremely 
picturesque. It is laid out in the English style, and is remarkable for the abundance of 
water with which it is supplied. 
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readers will be well pleated to see it introduced into the pages of ifae 1 

Parthenon. It seems to possess all the ease of an original, and perhaps | 

neither the sense nor the manner of the author could be so well reproduced ' 
through the medium of any other language. Such imitations show how 
much the German and the English are sister idioms. 



Jetz bin icb in dei; Welt allein 

Auf weker, weiter See, 
Wozu dass ich um andre wein% 

Fuhlt Keiner doch mein Weh f 
Vielleicht heuit jet^ mein Hund nach mif 

Bis ihn ein Fremder nimmt, 
Doch eh* ich wieder heim von hier. 

Fast er mich wohl ergrimmt. 

Mit dir geh ich, wean du dich hullst, 

Mein Schiff, in Wellenschanm I 
Mir gleich wohin du ftihren willst 

Nur nichi zu alten Raum» 
Wilkommen, blaues Seerevier^ 

Und wenn es feme lacht 
Wilkonmien Wibten, H5hlen ihr, 

O Heimat guU Nacht I 

We subjoin the origrnal Uy facilitate comparison ; 

'* And now I'm in the world alone. 

Upon the wide, wide sea : 
Bjit why should I for others groan. 

When none will sigh for me ? 
Perchance my dog will whine in yain. 

Till fed by stranger hands ; 
But long ere I come back again. 

He'd tear me where he stands. 

** With thee my bark, I'll swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine ; 
Nor care what land thou bear'st me t9. 

So not again to mine.* 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves I 

And when you fail my sight. 
Welcome ye deserts and ye cares I 

Mj native land ^Oood Night J'' 
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EOYAL ACADEMY. 

PREMIUMS. 

On the 10th ult. the ^rand bienoial distribution of premiuins took 
place at the Royal Academy, when the foilowiog Prizes were adjudged to 
the successful Caadidates :-** 
To Mr. Woodt a gold medal, and the Discourses of the Presidents, Sir 

Joshua Reync^ds and West, for an historical picture representing 

** Joseph, expoundmg the dreams of Pharaoh's chief Butler and Baker.'' 
i-^^" Mr. Dearef a gold medal and the same I>iscourses, for a model of 

" The Death of Goliah." 
Mr. Basset, a gold medal and the same Discourses, for a Design for a 

National £difice, adapted for the Royal Academy, the Royal Society, 

and the Society of Antiquarians. 
. Mr. Webster, a silver medal, and the Lectures of Barry , Opie, and 

Fuseli, for the best copy in oils, of a ** Virgin and Child," by Raphael. 
"• Mr. Fancaurtf asilver medal for the second-best copy. 

- Mr. Wood, a silver medal, and the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, 
for the best Drawbg from the life. 

- Mr. Skms, a silver medal, for the second-best Drawing. 
Mr. Deare, a silver medsd, with the Lectures of Barry, Opie, an4 

Fuseli, for the best Model from the life. 

- Mr. Loat, a silver medal, for an Architectural Drawing of St. Stephen^« 
Church, Walbrook. 

- Mr. Williams, a silver medal, with the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and 
Fuseli, for the best Drawing from the antique. 

- Mr, Smith, a silver medal for the second-best Drawing. 

- Mr. Presbury, a silver medal, for the third-best Drawing. 

- Mr. Oallager, a silver medal, with the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and 
Fuseli, for the best Model from the antique. 

Mr, Pamormo, a silver medal, for the second-best Model. 
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The Prizes were delivered by the President, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who, after the distribution, addressed the Students as follows : — 

GENTLBMSN,-^It has again been my pleasing duty to distribute the 
highest prizes of the Royal Academy. 

In deciding on the productions of youthful genius, there will often 
be much nicety of discussion, since taste and judgment, the subtlest and 
severest arbiters, are to give the sentence. Some difference of opinion may 
have existed on the present occasion. The result, however, sufficiently proves 
4that the Academy are pleased with your exertions. 

In framing the laws which refer to tkoie exertions, the Council and 
Members of the Royal Academy, employed the most serious consideration, 
and maturely weighed every probable circumstance to which they can 
apply. It might reasonably be expected, that the known printed regula-> 
tions of a public body, would be scrupulously obeyed by those who are*^ to 
benefit by their operation, and the most injurious consequence would ensue 
if they could be infringed with impunity. As this however cannot be per- 
mitted, the penalty of the fault, or the mistake, must fall on the individual. 
The regret indeed may be deeply felt by the Academy, since few things can 
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be more painfiil to it tluui to see a work of genras deprived of its reward, 
and the Institatioii itaelf of the just credit, which it migbt otherwise hare 
gained from it.^ 

The superior importance attached to the delivery of the gold medalsy 
whichsecure to the Students who receive them, the advantages of fbreiga study, 
determined the Counsel of the Royal Academy to give more of ceronony to it 
than belongs to the distribotion of its Priees on other occasions. In confonmty 
with this usage, my predecesaore in the Chair have oocasionally give* 
monitory addresses or finished Discourses on the higher principlea of art, 
and the works of the finest Masters. A custom whidi produced the greatest 
benefit to the arts that they have received in modern times, cannot be too 
Justly commended or carefully followed $ ^et still the performance of thia 
voluntary tadc must be governed by the feelings and ability of the lodividnal. 
A true knowledge of his limited powers may lead him to fear attempting it, 
and chance deprive him of the power. In this pfedicament I unfortanateiy 
stand at the present moment. An abaeooe on the Continent, protracted 
beyond my expectation, and from which I returned but yesterday, has been 
ao much occupied by my professional labours and engagements resulting 
from them, as to have filled the period which 1 intended to devote to the 
arrangement of such impresstoas or opiaions as I might have considered 
worthy of your attention. I think it fair, however, to mention one cir- 
cumstance, not perhaps generally known, which may a littte extenuate 
the omission. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, with the usual propriety of his fine judgment, 
justifies himself for undertaking an oflice not specified in the laws of the 
Academy, by many considerations which fully authorise it, but veils the 
real circumstance by which it was occasioned. At the commencement of 
the Institution, the principles of Taste were less generally di£Fused, and that 
nob^T theory unknown which he so essentially contributed to form. This 
Mrtial ignorance had its effect on the instruction of that period ; and a 
jProfesBorshipr— not then graced by the ability of a Barry, an Opie, a Fnseli^ 
and a PhiUips, was felt to be inadequately filled, for the great purposes of the 
Institution. As the most substantial good often results from temporary ill, ' 
we owe to that unfavourable circumstance attending the strugeling efforts of 
an ia&nt society, one of the purest and most permanent tnumphs of this 
country. 

But, Gentlemen, I need not point out to yon ^the obvious difference 
between the situation as well as powers of that illustrious man, and of the 
Individual who now addresses you. You now, not only enjoy the benefit 
of Sir Joshua^s enlightened taste, but of the practical knowledge of Mr. 
West, and of the genius of the great man whom we have lately lost ! You 
will soon participate in the information and judgment of hie intelligent 
Successor. 

Of the qualifications of that Grentleman for his important duty, it is 
almost improper in me to speak, since they have received the full sanction 

* This, we ondentaod, was said in allusion to a Picture painted byMr. John Havter, 
one of tbe Candidates. Mr. Hayter's pictore was rejected from the oompetitioD. 
is ooaaeqaence of that artist's absence on the day appointedfor tiie sketches, 
which the Cadidates are required to make, prerioas to the decifion of the Academy. Wa 
obaerre that Mr. Hayter, sen. has addressed a letter to the Editor of the Times^ in 
explanation of the cause of his son's non-attendance, wfajch was occasioned by sevjera 
indisposition. 
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of diis Academy ; but I may be allowed to notice the generous zeal, with 
which he prepares himself to undertake the office. 

Long a master in his art, and often presenting in his works example of 
its highest principles, he descends again to be the pupil, and travels to obtain 
from personal inspection of the practice of the greatest masters, fresh matter 
for your instruction. If other motives have mingled with that object — if the 
anxiety of friendship^-nrespect and solicitude for distinguished genius, have 
determined, not the purpose but, the moment of his departure, you will not 
be the less grateful to him for his sympathy on a subject of such general 
interest, but rather give more weight to an obligation, so feelingly enhanced. 

The mention of my absence on the Continent calls from me for every 
expression of humble gratitude, and as due acknowledgement of the honour 
conferred by his M^esty on the Royal Academy, in the late mission entrusted 
to its Presidents In venturing to undertake itj I had no fears for the credit 
of the arts of my country, too variously and powerfully supported at home ; 
but I did justly apprehend that my own good fortune might desert me, and 
leave me unequal to my task« 

If I have escaped this dangcrr, I chiefly owe it to the beneficence of my 
reception — to the considerate attention of his Most Christian Majesty to the 
affectionate desire of the King of England, and to the liberality of a Foreign 
School, as candid as it is great. 

Gentlemen, I will not longer detain you, except to wish you new exer- 
tions for new honours, and tranquillity and health in their pursuit. 
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Lectures on anatomy* 

On Thursday, the 22d ult. Mr, Green, the newly-elected Professor, 
concluded his Course of Lectures on the Anatomy of the Human Body, 
at the Royal Academy. In his preliminary discourse, Mr. Green en- 
deavoured to point out the proper use of Anatomy to Artists, and to shew* 
how far its study was essential to a proficiency in their art. He would 
not declare unconditionally that Anatomy was essential to Painting and 
Sculpture ; the Greeks had attained great eminence in their arts without 
a knowledge of anatomy, as the evidence of Pliny and Pau^anias, and the 
blunders of their medical books testify; but this was, by no means a reason, 
why the modern artist should not avail himself of the opportunities which 
are afforded him of studying that science. The Greeks beheld a constant 
exposure of the humam body at their games and festivals ; their climate 
admitted this, and their manners were agreeable to it. These advantages 
the modems possessed not ; it behoved them, therefore, to make use of those 
ad vanteges which they had, in the place of those which were denied them. 

The Professor declared Painting to be a language, of which Anatomy 
was the grammar and syntax ; these not only enabled us to attain correct- 
ness, but, by habitual correctness, to acquire such confidence that a noble 
thought may instantaneously and involantorily as it were, find its true ex- 
pression. He compared the progress of the human mind, in its preparation 
for any of the noblest arte, to the progressive revolution of a wheel. In the 
first instance, in the difficult acquirment of rudiments, the spokes are singly 
and deliberately counted ; but as the student advances they pass quicker and 
quicker, until at last the revolution of the wheel is entirely lost in its 
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powwfiil pfodttcts. With whaterer astoaisluBeot we Tiew the facility 
with which the sabliinest thoughts of Milton and Michael Angelo were loi^ 
lowed by powerful expresnon, such were at Arst their tedious and laboriovs 
efforts, and such their regular pragiesauon, till at last thought and executioB, 
review and approval, became respectively one. The Professor concluded 
by touching on the different powers and acquirements essential to the artist, 
who, he considered, would be great in proportion as the man was great, and 
instanced Lionardo da Vinci, the great fiather of modem art, and perhaps 
the most extraordinary and universal genius the world has ever seen. 

In his second Lecture, the Professor began the description of the bones. 
He dwelt principally on the forms and uses of the bones of the trunk, — that 
part of the frame, which contains the viscera necessary to existence, whese 
the r^piration is carried on, and the food digested. 

The third Lecture, which consisted of a continuationjof the description oi 
the skeleton, was confined to the bones of the upper and lower extre- 
mities. After pointing out the general correspondence between the upper 
and lower extremities, Mr. 6. proceeded to show how the upper from 
lightness and the freedom of articulation, is adapted to great mobility, while 
the lower, from the massiveness of the parts, the firmness of the joints, and 
the strength of the muscles and ligatures, is excellently fitted for loco-mo- 
tion and the support of the body. In describing the upper extremities, he 
made an observation which cannot be too often impressed on the recollection 
of young artists — namely that the longitudinal edge of the scapula is not 
parallel to the spine, and that as the arm moves upwards, the lower angle of 
the scapula is removed farther from the vertebral column, and is approxi- 
mated to it as the arm is lowered. He touched upon the varieties of the 
clavicle and scapula in different animals, and remarked on the precision iivith 
^hich the uses of boHes might be inferred from their forms. No one had 
caried this study so far as the celebrated Cuvier of Paris, wbo^ in examining 
the fossil remains of the antediluvian World, infetred what the form of 
animals must have been merely from an examination of the teeth. ^ Id 
speaking of the hand, Mr. Green observed that an eminent philosopher bad 
regaided the structure of that part of the human body as the cau^ of the 
superiority of tnan over other animals. This opinion was erroneous ; 
the hand he considered as the instrument only. Intellect directed (be hand 
and gave the superiority. With regard to the lower extremities, we must 
confine ourselves to one or two observations, which we consider important, 
lii refutation of the strange opinion which some writers have adopted, that 
man was originally a quadruped, Mr. Green referred to the play of the head 
of the thigh-bone in the acetabulum or socket. He explained how the ball 
which forms the head of Chat bone acquires a position in the socket, when a 
man is upon all fours, very different from that which takes place in other 
ainn:als ; the weight of the human body in that position being thrown on the 
ridge of the acetabulum, trhich is not adequate to its due support. In de- 
scribing the ancle and the foot, he pointed out the great advantage derived 
from the arched formation of the tarsus. That structute, he observed, gave 
free play to the muscles, and prevented the blood-vessels from being com- 
pressed so as to impede the circulation. As the weight of the body princi- 
i;ally rests on the "tarsus, the arch is favourable to its support, and from the 
springiness of the arch, it is of great advantage in leaping and vaulting, as 
well as in common walking. 

Mr. Green having, in two preceeding Lectures, finished his examinaticif 
of tL<^ whole of the bones of the skeleton, with the exception of Uumk of tha 
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«kull, proceeded in his fourth to describe them. After he had detailed tho 
•everal portions of the cranhim and face, he remarked on the -tUfi'erenoe 
between the human skull and that of other animals. This arose iicm the 
alopinf^ back of the forehead in the lattor, which is always indicative of 
brutishness and want of inteUect, whereas the fuH-size and expanded front 
of the human skull gave it a character of intelligence and elevation. Air. 
Oreen next pointed out the gradual change which took place in the shape xif 
the jaws at diifbrent periods of life. In childhood they were soft, and des- 
titute of form and character; in manhood they assumed a greater decree of 
prominence, depth, and squareness, and the fleshy parte were more distinct. 
In old age, again, they became more shapeless than even in childhood, and 
the character was entirely lost. After concluding his description of the 
bones of the head, the Professor, before he proceeded to a particular detail 
of the muscles, made some 'general observations on muscular action. Then, 
taking a view of the^tei<e, membranes, &c. and pointing out the distinction 
in appearance between muscles in action and in repose, in life and in deaths in 
health and in sickness, he remarked that they assumed three different stat^ 
—^the 'first, when contracted by action ; the second, when in repose in the 
living subject ; and the third, when rendered rigid at the time of death. 
The whole muscular substances formed one system of inter-dependent parts. 
The Professor at last entered upon the muscles which move th^ jaws and 
upon those of the neck, purposely reserving those of the face for the con« 
eluding lecture ; wh^ his auditors would be more prepared for the consider- 
ation of that most important part of the frame to artists — the index of the 
passions — the mirror of character and expression. 

In his fifth Lecture, the Professor described the muscles of the abdomen, 
which serve, he observed, to protect the viscera, and are adapted to the 
important office of dis^estton. They are likewise the principal agents in 
bending the trunk backwards and forwards. He noticed the way these 
muscles move in the action of respiration,- and remarked that in deep and 
litrong breathing, the ribs themselves are much elevated. In describing tho 
muscles of the upper arm, he enforced his former remarks with respect to 
the scapula, and pointed out ite adaptation for varied and quick motion, by 
its junction at only one point with bone, and its being as it were, imbeded 
in muscles, which enable it to move* with ease and rapidity. 

On Saturday, the Professor delivered his sixth and last Lecture, for the 
instruction of the students. He regretted that the limited period assigned to his 
lectures obliged him to treaty his subject in a more superficial way than he 
wished, but he would propose as a compensation, the admission of the 
^ studente to his school of anatomy, where every opportunity should be 
afforded them for the prosecution of their study. Mr. Green then proceeded 
to discuss the iftuscles of the fore-arm and hand. He dwelt particularly on 
the structure of the thumb, and remarked its wonderful adaptation by it* 
strength and facility of movement, for the execution of the mo£t laborious as 
well as the most delicate kinds of workmanship. Before he entered on the 
muscles of the lower extremity, the Professor took a cursory glance at those 
that tun along the spine up to the occiput, which he remurke<l are strongly 
expresed in the neck of the Farnese Hercules, ann give it its surprising breadth 
and fulness. These muscles, he farther observed, serve to make the necks 
of the bulK the stallion, and the wolf so full and large. In the lower ex* 
tremities the most remarkable muscle, he said, was the gluteus. Indeed, he 
considered that ^lU6cle one of the most prominent features of the human 
form. Why, h« asked, should it h% so large in man ? It furnished tme of tba 

» A 
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strongest ^Tidences in support of the opinion that man is desig:n^ for 
ferect posture, since its use is not alone to carry back the leg, ; it likewise 
contributes to preserve the body upright. In all the monkey tribes, this 
muscle is comparatively very diminutive, and those animals cannot 
stand erect for any length of time. The erect posture is, with them, a 
forced one. Mr. Green next went over the muscles of the face, describing 
their different actions, and pointing out the influence the passions of the 
mind exercise over their forms, and the consequent result in rxpressionr. 
He observed, that with regard to expression the artist should depend on 
actual observation, and industriously collect raateiii^b for study from nature 
herself. He dwelt on the power of the will over the features, and pointed 
but the general character of intelligence peculiar to the human countenance. 
It was no objection to this observation he said, that there appeared in the 
Australasian savages such a brutish and vacant expression. lie was not 
the representative of the genus, but of a particular family of the human 
race. Still in the midst of all his brutality, the essence of humanity is seen 
gleaming through a troubled medium. 

The Professor adverted to the varieties of expression in the human 
countenance. There was one general form ; and the difierences in the 
portraits of the greatest and wisest exhibited merely so many difl^rent de- 
clensions of the character of man. In alluding to propriety of expression, 
he referred to the story of the young Greek actor, who, having to perform 
the character of Agamennon, came before the audience in a bold and con- 
fident style, with a lively step and elevated head. The audience were 
enchanted, and loudly applauded. A solitary hiss alone was heard, and this 
to the surprise and indignation of all, proceeded from the the teacher of the 
new actor. The audience insisted on his immediately performing the part 
himself. This the old actor complied with, and came on the stage with si 
slow step, his arms folded, his eyes cast down, and his head reclining on his 
breast. The spectators soon recognized the true personification of the leader 
of the Grecian forces, on whom the hopes of his country rested, and learned 
to distinguish it from the rant and fury of an Ajax proceeding to battle. 



MISCELLANEOUS IiNTELLIGEXCE, 

We close this number of the Parthenon with a ver^^ ^ca^ce composition 
bf the great Sebastian Bach, to which a Germau Musical Journal has reJ 
teently given publicity. It was originally ccniposed for the organ, but may 
be played on the piano-forte with the assistance of a second peiformer for 
the pedal parts, or they may be oroitcd. The piece is merely a fragment, 
but it forms in itself a whole, though the key of F major closes in A minor. 

A correspondent complains that the valuable pictures in Dulwich Gallery 
are likely to suffer from the want of fires being kept in the building, during 
the present season. We hope the Trustees will inquire into this matter, 
and take measures to correect any mismanagement or oversight from which 
so valuable a collection might sustain material and irreparable injury. 

The most recent of our Panoramic exhibitions, and all things considered 
the best, is the Panoramic View of the City of Mexico in Leicester-square. 
This correct representation of the capital of one of the finest portions of ^b4 
new world, now delivered from the yoke of Spain, is executed by Messrs. J. 
and R. Burford from drawings taken in the summer of 1823 by Mr. W. 
Bullock. The picture, which is exquisitely painted, pleases the eye as much 
to the contemplation of so remarkable a scene satisfies the Curiosity of th^ 
^ctaton • ' 
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ERRATA. 

♦ • • • • 

In page 84, line 3 from the top, for '' confirmed them both to the 

throne/' read '' confirmed their title to the throne." And line 14 from the 

bottom, for " first arrived," read *' just arrived." 

Page 215, line 8, for " advantageous," read ^^ advantageously." 

Page 229, line 15, for ** For in that crime is less of earth than heav'n/' 

read, *' For in that face is lees of earth than heav'n." 
Page 843, line 32, for " Aubert," read " Auber.** 
Page 324, line 18. for, " left leg," jread " right leg." 
Page 233, line 22, for " it is," read " Hb." 

Page 363, line 28, for" pantomimic actions," read '^ pantomimic action." 
Page 371, line 13, for mountainous district," read " mountainous districts,'^ 
Page 373, line 11 from the bottom, for " one of parly," read " one of 

the pwty." 

Page 376, line 15, for '* seems," read seem." 

Page 377, line 11 from the bottom, for " compels," read '' compel." 

Page 378, line 13 from the bottom^ for relates," read " relate." 

Page 379, line 4, from the beitom, for " as," read ** has.^ 

Page 385, line 13 from the bottom, for '< 11 tenero afcctio,'* read <' I| 

lenero afietto." 

Page 406, line 25, for Dr. Piles," read De Piles ,*" 
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